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LETTER. 



To the Speaktf of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania : 

SiRr— As Superintendeat of Common Schools, I have the honor to 
present my Annual Report, for the use of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

It will be perceived that the Report relates almost exelusively to 
the outward details of the system, and to the kind of education 
which is or should be imparted. The correct manner oi* instruction 
and of government in school, is also a subject of the highest import- 
ance, and strongly demands the attention of the Legislature. I do ' 
not mean that it ought, or ever can be, regulated by Legislative pro* 
vision ; but, that every effort should be made to spread correct in- 
formation with regard to it. 

With this view, I have taken the liberty to lay before the House 
of Representatives, a <* Report on Elementary Instruction in Europe, 
made to the thirty^ixth General Assembly of the State of Ohio, on 
the 19th of December, 1837," by C. E. Stowe. This document 
contains the result of Mr. Stowe's personal examination of the free 
schools of most of the countries of Europe that have a public system of 
education in existence. It contains, especially, a very clear and 
niinute exposition of the mode of instroclion in the Prussian schools. 
On this account it is calculated to impart most useful information to 
the people of Pennsylvania. The view which it also presents of the 
wonderful progress of popular education in almost every country in 
the old world, is calculated to quicken our efibrts, and to show in its 
true light the importance of the cause in which we are embarked. 

Mr. Stowe's consent has been obtained for the republication of his 
Report by this State, which is accordingly most respectfully recom 
mended, for the use of the districts. 

Would it be too much to ask of ihc Legislature that some control 
over the manner and form of printing the Annual Report should be 
intrusted to me ? It is not intended to take the work out of the 
hands of the proper printer, but I should feel it to be a personal obli- 



fatioD, if permitted, by the additional expenditure of a small sum, to 
improve the appearance of a work which has coat no little labor. 

This request is not, however, made merely on account of the ap* 
pearance of the work, but to promote the convenience of those who 
may read it. The tables, containing as they do, matter interesting 
to almost every township in the State, require to be frequently- 
opened ; but, if printed in the usual form, it is a task of no little inge- 
nuity to fold them again. Those attached to the present Repoit, 
have been formed with a view to improvement in this respect. 

I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully. 
Your oVt serv't, 

THO. H. BURROWES, 
SecV of the Commonwealth* 

Secretary's Office, Harrisburg, 
February 19, 1838. 



[Extract from the Journal of the House of RepreBerUaiivei.'] 

The Speaker laid before the House the annual report, (No. 132,) 
of the Superintendent of the schools throughout the Commonwealth*. 

Which was read and laid on the table. 
A motion was made by Mr. Watts, 

That five thousand copies in the English and two thousand copies 
in the German language, of the letter and report of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, together with the report of C. £. Stowe, to the 
Legislature of Ohio, be printed under the direction of the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, for distribution. 

Which was agreed to; 
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REPORT. 



I. GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools to the Legislature, is made under the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances. It is true the system is neither in full operation, nor its 
machinery perfect. 3ut the momentous question, Can education be 
made as general and as unbought as liberty ? has been determined 
in the affirmative by the intelUgence of Pennsylvania. 

In other countries the edict of an Emperor or an unconditional act of 
the legislature, forms a system of public instruction, and wills it into 
operation. No choice between acceptance or rejection, and little con- 
trol over the details of the law, or the conduct of its agents, are entrus- 
ted to the community. With us it is different. Here, the system 
being intended solely for the benefit of the people, and not of the 
government^ its adoption necessarily depends on their estimate of its ' 
advantages, and its administration is wholly in their hands. That 
their action should be slow and their decision not altogether unani- 
mous on a subject so important, is therefore not surprising. 

At first, view, it may dishearten the republican to behold the 
governments of the old world rapidly preceding us, in the noble cause 
of Pupular Education. England, Scotland, France, Baden, Bavaria, 
Wirtemburg, Prussia and even Austria, Russia and Turkey, ar^ 
cither far advanced or earnestly engaging in the work. Others are 
aroused. All, from the almost free monarchy, down to the lowest 
despotism, are alive to*the subject ^The hitherto pent up sluices of 
knowledge are about being thrown open ; but, whether the stream is 
to be free and unrestrained, or to flow only in such channels as shall 
com^rt witfa'the-safety and tend to the perpetuation of peculiar forms 
of fovemtnentyit is foreign to the present purpose to enquire. 
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Tlicre 18 nothing ominous of avil to popular right in thie chang* 
«d policy of the rulers. They have only made and are controlled by 
mmit dijBCOvery in the science of man. They have ascertained that the 
OBtinral and irrepressible tendency of knowledge is general difiusion. 
What may be the effect of that which must inevitably be the next^ 
: That knowledge is power, remains for the experience of a future * 
tion to determine. 

The ^eat lesson so far as it has advanced, is, to us, full of instruc- 
tion, and, if properly improved, of encouragement. 

It teaches that if the general spread of education is necessary to 
tfte well being of monarchical governments, which are almost uncon- 
i&oUed by the mass of society, it is with us more necessary, in exact 
proportion to the de^ee of power which the people exercise. Where 
each citizen is a law-maker, either through himself or his representa- 
tjvc pOTioiliciUy chosen, the government, no matter how wisely fram- 
«ed, can only bo perpetuated and sustained in its purity by his own 
^rtue and intelligence. 

It also teaches and encourages us to raise higher the standard of 
true freedom, and sink deeper the foundations of sound knowledge. 
If we, stop in mid career, while they are making such rapid sU'ides, 
' lliere is dani^er that the ceasless tide of emigration may inundate us 
•w'iih a hortt of educated sincere and zealous monarchists. For it 
«»ufit be recollected that while Europe is becoming covered with 
Climimon S ^hoo's, the Divine right of kings and the excellence of 
tflseir government, form a prominent part of the course of instruction. 

ile^nce it becomes our glorious task to pile higher the ramparts of 
jkBtelltgrtnl liberty, not only as a guard against open or covert assaults, 
bsl to serve as a refuge for the free spirits of the earth. The great 
trlsl of self government is going on in this Union. It behooves us 
i3ierefore not merely to prevent danger within, but to watch its ap- 
proach from without. Above all, it is our duty while we freely open 
4iMir bofdets to the oppressed (i every nation and clime, to raise up 
ui OUT midst, the great consp.i vative principle of Educated Liberty, 
wrhich alone can preserve to us and to the world, the free institutions 
«r Republican America. 

Sixty years experience has prov^ that the people of the United 
States are capable of self government. The events of the past year, 
«bow diat the people of Pennsylvania have deliberately, and after full 

« 

trial, wlopted the only means of petpetuating that capacity. AU 
.^dmiOed the means to be the [general difiusion of sound and i«e 
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All knowkdfe. The mode proposed was die Common School Sys- 
tem. AAer three years experience, the question of its sufficiency 
h'is been decided by this State. 

The whole Commonwealth is divided into one thousand Common 
School districts. Of these about seven hundred had the system in 
operation, previous to the first Tuesday of May, 1837, when its con- 
tinuance or rejection was to be decided by a direct vote of the 
people. On the day which was thus to determine the fate of tlie 
system, so far as information has been received (and it has been care- 
fully sought after,) not a single District declared against the cause of 
free educaUon. All stood firm. And during the same season sixty- 
five additional districts for the first time came out for the system. 

Thus the momentous question was forever settled, and at a time, 
and under circumstances too, the most impropitious for such a result. 
The Common School System, had been in existence for three years, 
but really had been in operation in a majority of accepting districts, 
only as a system of taxation and not of instruction. Its funds from 
the State were small, and whether from the State or from taxation, 
were necessarily devoted for the first years, to the procuring of school 
houses. Thus little or nothing was left for teaching. Neither was 
the deficiency supplied generally by private schools. Parents in 
many cases could not afford, both to pay a school tax and the school 
master, and even where they were inclined to do so, there were fre- 
quently no private schools for their accommodation, the preparatory 
arrangements of the common system having discontinued them. 
In the interim, time did not stand still with the youth of the Com- 
monwealth. They were growing up in ignorance by operation of 
the very means which had been devised and adopted for their instruc- 
tion. It would not have been ^trange^ therefore, if public patience 
had become worn out, and the system been generally voted down. 
That such has not been the case, is proof alike of the intelligence bf 
the State and of the popularity of the cause of Common Schools. 

On the nature and future prospects of a system which is thus firm- 
ly established, and must become the hope and foundation of our hap- 
piness and liberty, as a people, it seems proper to dwell somewhat 
at length. 
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n. CAPABILITIEd AND PROSPECTS OF OUR EDUCATIOITAL 

SYSTEM. 

If the mind be permitted po contemplate the wants of our popu- 
lation, their manifested adherence to the present system, and the ca- 
pacity of indefinite expansion which it possesses, its inevitable destiny* 
or rather tliat of the State by its means, will appear in true and bright 
colors. 

The question which has been settled by the adoption of the Com- 
mon School System, does not merely declare that the people of Penn- 
sylvania will have reading, wriling and arithmetic taught at the cheap- 
est possible rate, to all, in half a dozen comfortable school houses, 
in each township. This, to be sure, is determined and is. of itself a 
great deal. But greater and better things have been willed by the 
same vote. In tlie deep and broad foundations of the primary com- 
mon SCHOOL, are also found the bases of the more elevated secon- 
dary school, the PRACTICAL institute for the teacher and man of 
business, the academy for the classical student, the college for his 
instruction in the higher branches of science and literature, and the 
towering university from which the richest stores of professional 
leaminor will be disseminated. 

This fabric is not the vision of an idle dream, nor is it an attempt 
to give shape and direction to that which is yet undetermined and 
shapeless. It is sober deduction from the nature of things around us; 
and, if it have new parts, they are only such as are required to give 
strength and symmetry to others already in existence. 

That the institutions just designated, by whatever name they may 
hereafter be called, wdl be in active existence in Pennsylvania before 
ten years are added to the age of the Commonwealth, every one who 
is acquainted with the wants and determined character of her people, 
the natuie and condition of her present literary institutions, and die 
spirit of the age, will acknowledge. 

We are an ignorant people, and we Jluow it. In making tliis asser- 
tion it is not intended to say that we are more ignorant than most 
other people or nations. That we are not a learned people, however 
requires no proof. That we know our own deficiencies (which con- 
viction is the foundation of all knowledge,) is proved by our former 
want and recent adoption of means to teach us the commonest rudl* 
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ments of learning, in odier words, of the system of prixarv ooftMmm 
•chools. Thus we have, not in speculation, but in actual existence, 
ihe ^de and deep foundation of the .fabric. 

The course of instruction in the primary schools is yet imperfect, 
bat Lb rapidly assuming a higher and more uniform character! It 
will, probably, ultimately consist of reading, writing, arithmetic and 
the rudiments of grammar, geography and history, accompanied 
throughout with the sound moral culture. To the whole with great 
good efiect may be added some knowledge of. drawing and vocal 
music. 

But our people will not — no people will in the present age — rest 
satisfied with the mere tu liments of learning. They will reach after 
the branches next in order, and, as they are their own legislators, they 
will assuredly have them. In obtaining them they will adapt the 
meaiLS to their own convenience as well as wants, 
. In other ages and countries, the lower orders might be confined to 
the rudiments of knowledge, while the higher branches, were dispensed 
to tlie privileged classes, in distant, and expensive seminaries. But 
here we have no lower orders. Our statesmen, and our highest 
magis!;rates, our professional men and our capitalists, our philosophers 
and our poets, our merchants and our mechanics, all spring alike 
from tlie mass, and pnMcipally from the agricultural portion of the 
people. Of that portion few can afford to send their sons to the dis- 
tant boarding school, to satisfy the thrist for ijicreased knowledge 
acquired in the primary school. But satisfied it must be. The result 
will be that if their sons cannot be sent to the distant higher schools, 
the higher schools will be brought to their sons. This must be the 
case, because the parents thus circumstanced form the majority^ and 
their decision will effect the object. Thus Secondary Common 
ScHOoi^s will rise up in every district in the State, and within reach 
of all. . The pupils who attend them will be of more advanced age 
and greater strengtli than the primary scholars. They will conse- 
quently be able to walk much further, to and from school, and in thif, 
fact will be found the limit of their number. Three miles to school 
will be about as far as the most distant should walk, and thus we shall 
have the secondary schools within six miles of each other over the 
whole State. Even now, this arrangement is in progress. In some 
towns and thickly peopled country districts, which have Common 
Schools in operation, their classification into different grades, not 
according to wealth and rank in society, but to merit, and advaDce- 
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ment, has already taken place. In many others its neeessity is 
acknowledged. 

In the Secondary Schools all tlie branches commenced in the Pri- 
mary, will be further pursued and soibe of them completed. To these 
should be added Composition, Book-keeping, some of the branches 
of Mathematics — the principles of surveying and astronomy. History, 
particularly of our own Country, its laws and government, and the 
morality of the Bible. 

The want of competent teachers of primary schools, which is now 
felt in every district, and which must increase as the system rises 
and spreads in usefulness, will of itself build up TeachetH* Inatttutei. 
The necessities of the youth who pass through Secondary Schools and 
are anxious to complete a sound ordinary business Education, will 
create practical Colleges. These will however, be the same institu- 
tions for the simple reason that both classes who enter them will 
approach from the same point, viz : The Secondary district School, 
and will be in pursuit of the same kind of knowledge, witli the single 
difference that the latter class will seek it for their own use exclusively, 
and the former for tliat of others. He who undertakes to impart the 
rudiments of education to the youth intended for the ordinary and 
practical business of life, should himself be possessed of all the details 
of that education. On the other hand, he who has completed such 
an education should in a great measure be fit to teach it; — so that the 
same institution which completes the particular kind of education, 
will be the most proper to prepare the teacher whose task is to com- 
mence it. 

In creating these Practical Institutes which are the only novel, 
as .they will be the most important part of our educational fabrici we 
are fortunately clear of embarrassments from old arrangements and 
prejudices. They can therefore be formed with perfect adaption to' 
their purpose, after obtaining all the light of experience in similar 
undertakings. 

They should be tlie head of the school system proper, and though 
they will become the main avenue to academical and collegiate instruc- 
tion, yet they should with the frimart and segonoart schools, 
comprise a course perfect in itself, and be qualified to send forth both 
the competent common school Teacher and the practical man of busi- 
ness. 

These institutions should be free of cost to the student, but open 
to the meritorious alone. If the Primary School be froe to all, and 
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the Secondary to those who pass with credit through the Primary, and 
the Practical Institute to the most deserving ef the Secondary saholars 
of each district, their stimulating effect on the system and upon the 
ivhole mass of intellect of the Commonwealth, will he' most salutary. 
Talent and genius will be called into life and usefulness from the remo- 
test depths, and society will become what it should be : A body of 
orderly, moral and well instructed beings with the most worthy in 
front 

Foor of these Institutes would accommodate the State for the pre- 
sent They should be equally distributed over the Commonwealth,. 
and established at such points as to afford easy access, cheap living, 
and pure air. Six Professors in each would be sufficient to instruct 
all that will for some years attend them. Hundreds of thousands 
win pass through the Primary Schools annually, but death, want of ^ 
desire for future advance in learning, or the necessity of early labor 
for bread, will reduce them to tens of thousands before they reach 
the Secondary school room. And comparatively few, will, for a long 
time, be the remnant who will attain the Institute. 

The coarse of study should.be ^at of a most thorough English 
Education, comprising nearly all the branches now taught in Colleges, 
except the dead languages. Such as Algebra, Geometry, Mensura- 
tion, Surveying, Civil Engineering, Natural Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Rhetorick, Logic, Geology, 
Mineralogy^ Chemistry and Astronomy, to which should be added 
instruction in Political Economy and tlie practical application of the 
sciences to the business of life— particularly to Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, with a fuU and careful course of theoretic and practi- 
cal instruction in the art of teaching for such as intend to devote 
themselves to that profession. 

No cost should be imposed on the student attending these institu- 
tions, except merely that of his own boarding and lodging ; and the 
latter should as soon as possible be prevented by tlie erection of lodging 
rooms, at the expense of the State. 

The graduates of these institutes will take different paths on leaving 
them. The one half will probably plunge at once into the active 
pursuits of life, as farmers, merchants, mechanics, manufacturers, 
surveyors or engineers. One fourth will become teachers of Primary, 
and finally as their experience and knowledge increase, of Secondary 
schools. That proportion will be sufficient, because the business of 
teaching will then be a respectable, well rewarded, profession, and 
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men will be found devoting their whole lives to it, and not, as now, 

adopting it as a mere temporary refuge from want or labor, so that a 

comparatively small number added to the aggregate annually will keep 

up the supply. 

The remaining fourth will be such as desire a classical and more 
finished literary education to fit them for the learned professions. To 
obtain this the system of County Academtess, long since most muni- 
ficently commenced, and now to be perfected by the State, will afford 
ample means, and form the next grade. 

These institutions, which now dwindle or are wholly disused, will 
soon occupy their proper position in the system. Under the care of 
experienced classical graduates and furnished with proper apparatus, 
they will form the proper preparatory Seminaries for the Colleges. 
By the bounty of the State, annually and permanently given, instruc- 
tion in them can be afforded so cheaply as to place it within the reach 
of all. Many will enter them from the local private schools, and 
some from the secondary Common Schools. But to the well trained 
student, from the Practical Institute, should he enter them, they will 
form a short and easy step in his scholastic course. One year, or at 
most two, will suffice to prepare him to contend for the highest honors 
of acedemical learning in the College, 

Upon the College proper, such as is now in existence, the correct 
classification and permanent operations of the inferior institutions of 
the system, will have the happiest effects. It will then receive a 
regular .influx of students, trained* from their infancy to habits of 
study, and well grounded in all the rudiraental branches. We shall 
no longer see persons studying fi»atin and Greek, who are compara- 
tively ignorant of their own language, or making havoc of mathema- 
tical science for want of a proper knowledge of arithmetic ; or, worst 
of all, becoming learned in the history, geography, customs and 
government of ancient nations, while ignorant of their own. 

Colleges thus founded and buoyed up by popular intelligence will 
soon attain to the full dignity of learning. Their professors, who 
should be employed in the highest fields of literature, science and 
philosophy, will be relieved from the dmdgery of the rudiments, 
and with well trained minds to act on, will accomplish in two years 
what is now the work of four. A diploma will then be really val- 
uable, and a degree, undoubted evidence of high advancement in 
learning. 

Beyond this * foster mother' of all that is useful and lovely, there 
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^vriQ odj be one step, and that will lead the unwilling student baek 
again from the quiet shade of^ classic research, to the scenes- oif busy 
life. His next abode will be the Professional University, placed 
in the crowded city. There in daily alternations between the lecture 
room, and court house, the hospital, the laboratory, or other scene 
of kis future professional duties, he will acquire the last lesson to fit 
him for adorning and remunerating that country, which so mmii- 
ficently and constantly cherished his youth and his hopes. 

This is no fancy sketch. It is congruous in all its parts. It is 
reasonable and truly republican in all its combinations. It will bear 
investigation. 

It contemplates two degrees of education. One which all should 
possess to make them intelligent good citizens, and which should 
therefore be free ; and the other which is desired only with a view 
to extraordhiary acquirement or professional pursuit, and should there- 
fore NOT. BE WHOLLY FREE. 

The first comprises all the branches of an ordinary business 
education in the Primary and Secondary Schools and the PracUcol 
Institute. 

The second is composed of scientific, literary and professional 
instruction in tlie Academy^ College and University, 

In bestowing the former, the community will have two objects in 
view ; first, to raise all its members to an equality of intelligence, 
by giving to each a sound preparation for the ordinary affairs of life, 
which all must encounter. And, second, to prevent any who may 
soar into the eminence of science, from becoming raised in their own 
estimation above the ordinary level, by retaining them on that level, 
and in the companionship of their fellow citizens of every class, 
while acquiring those rudiments of learning common to all ; in other 
words, to cause them to serve an apprenticeship to equality in early 
life. 

Nor should it be supposed, in making this distinction between the 
two kinds of education, that one will be open to, and the other 
. closed against, particular classes. Just the contrary. 

The education completed by the Practical Institute, will fit its 
possessor not only to jperform his general duties with safety to society, 
but to earn his own subsistence. This is all which may be fairly 
claimed at the hands of the public. But, in giving the ability to do 
this, the power will be also bestowed to rise to any degree of 
eminence which the talents of each individual are calculated to attain. 
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REPORT. 



I. GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Fourtli Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools to the Legislature, is made under the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances. It is true the system is neither in full operation, nor its 
machinery perfect, ^ut the momentous question, Can education be 
made as general and as unbought as liberty ? has been determined 
in the affirmative by the intelligence of Pennsylvania. 

la other countries the edict of an Emperor or an unconditional act of 
the iegislature, forms a system of public instruction, and w ills it into 
operation. No choice between acceptance or rejection, and little con- 
trol over the details of the law, or the conduct of its agents, are entrus- 
ted to the community. With us it is different. Here, the system 
being intended solely for the benefit of the people, and not of the 
government, its adoption necessarily depends on their estimate of its 
advantages, and its administration is wholly in their hands. That 
their action should be slow and their decision not altogether unani- 
mous on a subject so important, is therefore not surprising. 

At first, view, it may dishearten the republican to behold the 
governments of the old world rapidly preceding us, in the noble cause 
of Pu polar Education. England, Scotland, France, Baden, Bavaria, 
Wirtembarg, Prussia and even Austria, Russia and Turkey, ar^ 
cither far advanced or earnestly engaging in the work. Others are 
aroused. All, from the almost free monarchy, down to the lowest 
despotism, are alive to*the subject. ^The hitherto pent up sluices of 
knowledge are about being thrown open ; but, whether the stream is 
to be free and unrestrained, or to flow only in such channels as shall 
comport witft'the-safety^and tend to the perpetuation of peculiar form* 
of gowenuneatf U is foreign to the present purpose to enquire. 
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Cesaional inatitutiond would not have strong claims on State aid, at least 

for some time. In their collegiate capacity they would, however, 

receive their part of the college fund. 

The amount, then, annually necessary to complete this magnificent 

plan wonld be : 

Increase of. primary and Secondary common school 

appropriation, $1C8,919 

Practical Institute appropriation, 40,000 

County academy, do 21,000 

College, do 15,000 



$18i,919 



In this estimate are not included the appropriation to construct 
^ifices for the Practical Institutes, and to aid in building the Second- 
ary common school houses, both of which will be required. 

To Pennsylvania who annually spends her milnons in constructing 
works of internal improvement, and who, in two or three years will 
realize an income from them much beyond their annual expense, this is 
a trifling sum to accomplish an object of such vast importance. The 
question presented is not merely. Will she who devotes two millions 
annually, to extending her canals and rail roads, bestow less than one 
tenth of that sum to complete her system of education ? Neither is 
it barely a question, as to the comparative value and dignity of intel- 
lectual wealth, and physical resources, — of mind and matter ; nor is it 
a calculation of the profit to be derived from the correct application 
•of scientific knowledge, to the arts and business of life. These, are 
^jertainly involved. But there is another and a graver question to 
be determined, on the proper decision of which, and action under that 
decision, will probably depend the honor and prosperity, if not the very 
existence of the Commonwealth. It grows out of our peculiar cir* 
cumstances. It is this. Will Pennsylvania whose singularly favor- 
able position and exhaustless mineral resources, are about to pour 
upon her almost unlimited wealth and prosperity, — will she, thus situ- 
ated, permit riches and ignorance with their inseperable attendants, 
luxury and crime, to flow over the land, and thus become a short 
lived course to herself, but a lasting lesson to the world ? Or will 
«he not rathex cause the rays of sound knowledge to illumine the 
tdangerous tide of wealth, and thus make the prevented danger even 
:add to herlK>nor? 
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Having thus dwelled at greater length than was intended, on a scene 
which is the more interesting, hccause its speedy and certain 
realization is within our own power, the measures immediately ne- 
cessary for its improvement will now be stated. 

n. GREAT WANTS OF THE SYSTEM. 

These are, so far as relates to the system proper, increasisd aid from 
THE STATE, SO as to lighten the burthen of taxation ; and better 
TEACHERS, SO as to causc the funds of the system to produce the 
greatest possible amount of benefit. 

1. INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION* 

It may be said by some that if a public system of instruction is to 
be kept in existence, it is immaterial whether the means are derived 
from tax, or from the Stale Treasury, because in eitlier case, the 
money belongs to the public. Though the fact is admitted, the infer- 
ence is incorrect. Every dollar raised by taxation, is taken directly 
from tlie pockets of the tax payer, and can never be returned except 
in benefit. If taken now, it is at a time too, when neither the recent 
popularity of th^ system, nor his means can well bear it. 

On the other hand, if the necessary increase be drawn from the 
State Treasury, neither is the benefit less, nor is it to be received as 
3, loan which must be repaid hereafter by taxation. It is merely 
drawing on a source which is rapidly increasing, and will soon afford 
aid to any desirable and reasonable extent. The public works of the 
Commonwealth arc this source, and will in a very short time, not 
only repay the funds hitherto loaned to their use by the Common 
School System, but will add any sum necessary for its support and 
perfection. 

It is not intended to assert that taxation in aid of public education, 
will wholly cease. A small amount of assistance from tliat source 
will be for some years indispcnsible ; nor will it perhaps ever be 
found prudent wholly to discontinue it. The system cannot be kept 
in useful existence, unless the people feel an interest and take an 
active part in its operations. All experience shows that this interest 
(o continue and be useful, must be a direct and pecuniary one. Under 
such a motive, the conduct and accounts of the officers of the system 
win be closely scrutinized, and the whole machine kept in cheap 
and efficient action. Without it, the contrary would soon be the 
result. 
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The amount of tax actually necessary, will never equal what each 
momber of society, on an average, paid for the education of his own 
and tlie poor children of his district, for the support of paupers from 
intemperance and ignorance, and for the punishment of crime from 
tlie same cause, under the old order of things. During the past sea- 
son it fell far short of that sum, except in a few instances, tliough the 
amount then required for procuring school liouses, swelled the tax to 
a sum which will hardly hereafter be equalled. The exceptions al- 
luded to are those of a few citizens of each district of large means > 
but they do not, or should not complain. It is in the intelligence ^d 
knowledge of rights, generally diffused throughout society, that they 
must find their surest protection in the enjoyment of their property. 
Without this, history teaches the impressive lesson, that force soon 
makes title, and that possessions only mean so much as each can 
keep by the strong hand. 

It is a fair estimate that the number of children who will attend 
the Common Schools when in operation over the whole State, will 
equal the whole number of taxables. By the septennial enumeration 
of 1835, the taxables were 308,919. The present cost of teaching 
each child for one quarter is$i 10; but when the preparatory arrange- 
ments are complete, and the system in proper operation, it will not 
in all probability exceed $1 00; accordingly it will require something 
beyond $600,000 to teach the children of tlie Commonwealth, during 
six months in the year, which is as short a period as is contempla^ 
ted by the present law, or is calculated to produce any considerable 
benefit. 

The principle on which State aid is now given, seems to require 
an addition to the annual appropriation, if even, six months instruc- 
tion is to be secured. The amouut of tax to be raided by the districts 
is in all cases to be equal to the sum given by the State. One half 
of the cost of six months tuition, which is aj^lf^ $300,000 should 
therefoie be advanced by the Commonwealth. If the districts raise 
more than this equal portion, the public will have the advantage in 
the increased time of instruction. 

But the strongest argument in favor of a larger appropriation is the 
fact, that it will strengthen the popularity and render easy the spread 
of the system. An additional apprupriation now will turn the scale in 
many places where it is yet balancing, and will keep it steady where 
recently turned. The effects of the increased annual appropriation 
given in 1830, and the school house fund in 1837, were most benefi- 
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eial. If any thing were required to cheer the Legislature on in the 
paliiolic footsteps of their predecessors, an ample motive may be 
found in the fruits of this former liberality. 

The addition to the annual appropriation should not, in the opin* 
ion of the undersigned, be a fixed sum, but one bearing a certain pro* 
portion to the taxable citizens of the Commonwealth. The present 
annual appropriation is equal to about sixty-four and two-thirds cents 
to each. If raised to $1 00 it would secure annually six months 
teaching and be otherwise advantageous. 

This mode will prevent the necessity of legislation hereafter to in- 
crease the State aid to the schools, becau.^e its operation will h*: to 
make the appropriation keep exact pace with the wants of an increaa- 
. ing population, and the growing means of the Slate Treasury. 

It will introduce certainty into the system : For instance, when the 
directors desire to know their district's proportion of state money, it 
will only be necessary to ascertain its number of taxables. Under 
the present law when this information is required, they are compel- 
led to apply to the Superintendent. 

It will even have a beneficial and republican effect in extending the 
right of suffrage. If each district's amount of slate school money de- 
pends on its number of qualified citizens, every one really taxable 
will be assessed, and thus qualified to vote at all elections. 

Under these impressions, it is earnestly and respectfully recom- 
mended to make the annual State appropriation equal hereafter to one 
dollar for each tixable citizen. This for the present, will cause the 
addition of 8106,919 UO to the existing appropriation. 

Most fortunately for the system, the means, at least for the ensuing 
year, of affording the proposed addition are possessed, without inter- 
fering with any other project or calculation. By the fourth section 
of the act of 27th of February, 1837, the interest of the surplus reve- 
nne, received by this State, is **ordered to be applied to the fund for 
the support of Common Schools within this Commonwealth." The 
sum ali^ady received into the Treasury, amounts to $100,000, and 
will be considerably increased before the principal is expended for 
internal improvement, or other purposes. This money has not been 
embraced in the estimates of the State Treasurer, Governor, or any 
other officer, and has not, therefore, been calculated on for any other 
public use. All that is required, is the passage of a bill, or resolu- 
tion, anihorizmg the addition and payment after the first Monday of 
June, 1838, ef so much of it as will raise the ordinary annual appro- 
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pliation to the amount proposed. This will accomplish all that is at 
present required by the Primary Common Schools. 

This measure is the more proper, inasmuch as doubts have been 
entertained by the State Treasurer, and Auditor General, whether it 
was not the intention of the Legislature, in passing the act in ques- 
tion, that the whole sum of interest should be added to, and distributed 
with, the ordinary annual State appropriation. The words used in 
the fourth section are certainly open to such interpretation, thonorh 
the undersigned is of opinion, that their true construction is difTerent. 
The use of the word " Fund" renders it certain, that the permanent 
"Common School Fund," established by the act of 2d April, 1831, 
was intended, and that the whole interest must be added to that 
'•Fund," and cannot be distributed annually, without further Legis- 
lation. 

The permanent Common School Fund, established in 1831, 
amounted, on the first of the present month, to 81,529,646 33, exclu- 
sive of the interest on the surplus revenue just mentioned. 

2. IMPROVEMENT OF TISACHERS. 

The want of more and better teachers is by far the greatest diffi- 
culty of the system. Without thera it cannot long retain tlie degree 
of public favor now possessed, and with them its capacity for useful- 
ness will only be limited by ilie necessities of the rising generation. 

The means of supplying this last and greatest want, has occupied 
much of the thoughts of the Superintendent. He has come deliber- 
ately and unhesitatingly to the conclusion that the best mode is the 
establishment of Separate Free State Institutions for the in- 
structioTi of teachers. Two others have been proposed and partially 
tried with little success. 

One is, to strengthen the County Academies by State patronage^ 
BO that they shall instruct and furnish each county with a sufficient 
number of good teachers. It was mainly with a view to this end, 
that the practice of giving public aid to these institutions first com- 
menced. It has been over and over asserted that they form the only 
hope of the State, in improving her teachers; but they have for twen- 
ty years disappointed that hope. And they must, from the nature of 
things, continue to do so. As teachers' seminaries they will never ac- 
complish any thing, though as general academies they should be cher 
ished And why will they not accomplish this end? The reasons 
are plain: 
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They are not €U present qualified to become useful seminaries for 
teachecSi The most flourishing Comity Academy does not possess 
mote instructors than one principal and one or at most two assis- 
tants of more limited qualifications. The main attention of these 
instructoiB ought and for ever will be directed to their proper 
calling viz : — That of academical and c'assical teaching. The small 
remainder of tlieir time, perhaps a lecture once a week, or a hurried 
lesson each day, snatched from their proper duties, would be all that 
. could be afforded, and must form the professional course of instruc- 
tion of him on whom devolves the momentous task of giving its first 
direction to the moral and intellectual character of the State. 

Nor can they ever be made to afford more than this limited degree 
of instruction, unless to the injury of their proper and highly valua- 
ble academical character, and at unnecessarily great cost to the State.. 
There is no truth better established than that the attempt simultane-^ 
ously to accomplish different objects prevents full success in any. In 
the present instance either the academy, as a preparatory institution 
for higher classical and literary pursuits, must loose its standing, or 
injustice be done to the candidate teacher. Even if the two object* 
might with safety and success be pursued in the same institutions 
which is denied, still neither the foundation of an academy is broad 
enough nor its means sufficient. 

In New York the attempt to connect academical, with teachers'' 
institutions, though not on such a large scale as would be necessary 
in this State, if all our County Academies are to be used, has failed as a 
means of supplying a sufficient number of teachers. Eight academies 
received aid from the State, on condition of adding a teachers' depart- 
ment to each. The recent message of the Executive seems to admit 
the insufficiency of this mode, and recommends the establishment ot 
separate normal schools for teachers in each county. This, so far as 
the experience of one State goes, determines the impropriety oC 
connecting the two kinds of institutions. Whether the number of 
separate normal institutions, now proposed, is too great or not, is 

another question. 

The adoption of County Academies for the preparation of teacher* 

would so 9ub-divide the small amount of acquirement and expe- 
rience in this department, which the present generation possess,, 
as to cripple its usefulness. More than fifty professors would bet 
lequired, all of sufficient qualifications to act as Presidents of their 
respective institutions, because each county ought of right possent 
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as good an institution as every other. But if four or six aepafate 
instilutes were adopted, twenty or thirty professors would suffice, orAj 
four or six of whom need be qualified to act as Presidents. This 
consideration will be found to possess great weight, when it shall be 
discovered liow very rare are the persons qualified for the task.— - 
With one well qualified head to each institution the other departments 
can be filled with comparative ease. Without that head, whether the 
institution have one or Uiany professors, it will be worth little. 

The location of County Academies is objectionable for the purpose 
in view. They are in all cases situated at the seats of justice, where 
living is more expensive than in any other part of the county. If only 
a few strong teachers' institutes were to be established, even at the 
county towns, this objection might be overcome by providing lodgings 
and other advantages, at the public expense, bat to do so at fifty 
points in the State would be out of the question. 

Their organization and moral government are insuflicient as semi- 
naries for teachers. They are almost without exception, mere day- 
schools, without any control by the instructors over the pupils, except 
during school hours. This is an insurmountable objection, the moral 
training of the young teacher, being by far the most important part 
of his education. 

The eompanionship of the County Academy is not the proper one 
for the youthful teacher. By this is not intended the vicious exam- 
ple presented in large towns, (though this should not be foro-otten, 
particularly when the pupil is under no permanent moral control,) but 
his society in school. He who is about being sent forth into the 
world to perform the highest and most difiicult duty of man, in 
training the young mind to knowledge and virtue, is taken from the 
society of boys, and expected at once to shake ofl^ his frivolity and 
giddiness, and, with little precept and no practice, to assume the 
grave functions of a teacher ! 

But the conclusive objection is that these institutions have long 
been in vigorous activity in some counties and have accomplished 
little if anything towards the object in view. Surely if they are 
capable of being made to do much good, it is not unreasonable to ask 
for even a small specimen. 

These are some of the reasons which have hitherto prevented a 
supply of teachers from County Academies, and should cause the 
friends of the education of teachers to look for suocess in some other 
direction.j 



The other mode suggested is, the agency of the Colhges. Against 
this the Superintendent would most earnestly raise his voice, both 
on account of the injurious consequences to the colleges themselveSi 
and the insufficiency of the means. 

The Colleges of Pennsylvania, after struggling for years against 
adverse circumstances, which it is unnecessary, to enumerate, are, it 
is confidently believed, about to be sustained, and raised by the 
State to that standing which their own merits and her honor require. 
It would be the height of injustice now, for the sake of mere tem- 
porary considerations, to clog them with that which does not properly 
pertain to their design, or to add conditions to the proposed aid not 
only unworthy of her, and injurious to them, but not calculated to 
accomplish the desired purpose. 

A CoUege is, or should be, a chartered and permanently endowed 
institution, for instruction in the liberal arts and sciences, with power 
to grant degrees. All who enter it, should stand on a footing of per- 
fect equality, except so far as the necessary arrangement into classes* 
and the natural difference of mental capacity, separate them. All 
should have the same high object, viz : a diaploma, in view. None 
should be there in pursuit of other objects to the injury of the pro- 
per design of the institution ; and above all, none should be subjected 
to the pain of witnessing a contest for honors from which they are 
debarred, or of bearing the sneer which rankles none the less because 
it is unmerited. 

That this would be the consequence of the presence of the unpre- 
tending candidate teacher, cannot be denied, for its cause rests deep 
in the workings of human nature. That it ever can be avoided, is 
as doubtful as is the absohite perfectibility of that nature. The 
prosperous pursuit of a high object will ever impart feelings of com- 
placency, too often of arrogance. The inability to enter upon it, will 
engender a morbid sensibility either to see or to suspect contempt. — 
Both feelings are alike injurious to the individuals, and to the insti- 
tation which is their theatre. 

Instead of encumbering the Colleges with that which does no* 
belong to their object, the State should aid them freely and uncondi- 
tionally in it. This can never be done by exacting from tliem a cer- 
tain amount of service for the aid bestowed, and that service too with- 
out their proper sphere. If the Colleges are to be aided, they should 
be aided as Colleges, and not mocked with the semblance of assistance 
in no degree promotive of their own benefit. 
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^ But even if the present purpose is at all practicable with justice 
and safety to the Colleges, it can only be in a partial degree and as a 
secondary object. The time is forever, it is believed, passed when 
the preparation of teachers will or can be made subordinate to any 
pursuit or object whatever, or be assigned to some inferior depart- 
ment in an obscure room attached to any institution however high or 
celebrated. It demands and before long will receive, independently 
of all other objects, the chief care' and the best talent of the Com- 
monwealth. 

On the other hand to make the Colleges at all sufficient to supply 
the immediate and urgent wants of the system (granting for a moment 
the possibility) either their present number of professors must be 
doubled or their present functions cease. They have now an aggre- 
gate of seven hundred and ninety students to about thirty-six profes- 
sors. It is supposed that the time of these professors is wholly 
occupied by their existing duties, and that though they could probably 
instruct larger, yet that they could not do justice to more classes. 
Additional professors must there fc^re be provided for the teachers' 
classes. Not less than two thousand teachers or one-fifth of the 
number required for the whole State should, to commence efficiently, 
be under instruction at once. This number would leave two hundred 
and fifty students of this kind to each College, who would at least 
require the whole attention and time of all the present faculty, or 
make the doubling of their number unavoidable. In the one case 
the Institutions would at once give up, and in the other, soon merge 
tlieii; proper collegiate character which would be a public loss. 

But, admit that teachers could be as readily prepared in llie proposed 
appendages to the collegiate, as in separate Institutions, it is believed 
that the result would be most injurious to the cause of education and 
the profession of teaching. It must be borne in mind that education 
has suffered almost as much from the want of permanency and due 
respectability in the professors of tlie art of teaching, as from want 
of knowledge. But to place them in a higher literary ins thution to 
whose hortors they cannot aspire, and consequently in an inferior 
and equivocal position, would be a singular mode of raising them. — 
This doubtful and subordinate rank would dwell like an incubus on 
Uie character of the profession. On the individual teachei* its souring 
and depressing influence would be most injurious, and through him, 
as an inevitable consequence, would reach and effect the whole ground 
work of education. 

The sectarian character of most, if not all, of the Colleges pre- 
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stets a sMng^aaion against the connexion. In this remark ft is 
not intended, on the one hand, to convey the idea thatCol^geH ought 
not to be managed by particular sects, nor on the other thftt tto 
teacher's seminary should be without sound moral instruction. Each 
College may, with perfect safety to freedom of conscience, belong to 
one deQr)mination, so long as there are others in the State controlled 
by different sects, and so long as each student is at liberty to enter 
and depart whenever he chooses. But the candidate teacher would 
not at all times be enabled to select and change his College ; and the 
fact that he was preparing for his public duty under die instruction 
of a particular sect, even though they did not actually interfere with 
liis religions sentiments, would inevitably beget distrust in the public 
mind. The separate institution would be liable neither to this evil 
nor to the suspicion of it. The professors being appointed by some 
public authority, would, as a matter of course, be selected indifferent- 
ly from the various denominations, and thus, at the same time that 
sound moral instruction' was afforded as a part of the course of 
education, the check of public opinion and the presence of different 
denominations in the facultv, would liberalize its character. 

The Colleges have already been tried as a means of supplying 
teachers, and with little success. Within the last eight years 
$48,500 hav3 beon given by the State to five of these Institutions 
principally on condition, that they should instruct a certain number of 
persons (ninety-one) for teachers of English schools, annually for a 
specified time. Last year there were sixty-one students preparing 
for this business in all the Colleges of the State. Every one knows 
how few of the persons who arc thus prepared ever actually exercise 
the profession. It is doubted whether there are, at the present mo- 
ment, in the whole State, one hundred persons thus educated, per-- 
manently and actually engaged as teachers of Primary schools. Hope 
from this quarter is dead. 

The present professors of the Colleges, merely as «uch, are not 
qualified to instruct tearhers. In making this assertion it is not in- 
tended to doubt their talent or ability for their proper duties. On the 
contrary, it is known and cheerfully admitted, that as a body, their 
qualifications :ind standing are honorable to the State. But the kind 
and manner of teaching in a College, are widely different from those 
of a primary school. To understand one. does not argue a knowl- 
edge of the other, and certainly, whether the theoretical science is 
possessed or not, actual experience is not claimed. 



The manner heretofore adopted by the State, to i^oure the educa- 
tion of teachers by the Colleges, was to cause them to afford tuition 
in the proper branches, free of charge, to a certain number of young 
men. This has been done, it is believed, by all the Colleges whose 
duty it is, whenever the proper number of applicants offered. But, 
having failed to effect the desired end by tliis means, a new proposi- 
tion is now made. It is, that the State shall pay the college a certain 
eum for every young man, prepared to fulfil the oilice of Common 
School master: the State at the same time, taking a bond with 
surety from him that he will exercise the calling for a stated time ; 
the bond to be enforced if he fail to do so, otherwise to be of no 
effect ; and he of course receiving the ordinary salary of a teacher, 
while engaged.- 

'This project seems to be even more objectionable than the other. 
It can never meet the wants of the system. The young man who could 
get sufiicient surety in such a bond, could, on the strength of ^the 
same good character which obtained it, procure the money or the 
means of accomplishing his unconditional education, at the comple- 
tion of which, he would not be contincd to one business, but be free 
to devote himself to the most profitable. It removes none of the 
objections against coupling the instruction of teachers with the Col- 
leges, but in addition to the mam fault of educating them in a subor- 
dinate department, adds the ciog of a bond, and thus sends them out 
into the world bound to a profession, which however tolerable or even 
agreeable, when freely pursued, will inevitably s^oon become irksome 
and disagreeable when fastened upon them. They will not perhaps 
murmur openly against the debt^ but vent all their ill humour against 
the profession. Its exercise will thus become not merely unpleasant 
to themselves, but odious in the eyes of others, who under different 
circumstances might have devoted themselves to it. 

It is ho{)ed that Pennsylvania, who has bestowed freely so much 
for the promotion of learning, will not now eke out, at a price in dol- 
lars and cents, a conditional education to him to whom tlie best stores 
of knowledge should be poured out largely and without price. Above 
all, it is believed the time will never come, when she shall appear in 
-court against, or pursue to another State as a fugitive debtor, a son 
mrhose spirit she had damped, and whose home she had rendered un- 
pleasant, by her conditional bounty. 

This view of tlie matter takes for granted that the bond will be 
fiilfilledi or the surety made liable. It should not however be forgot* 
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ten, thai the one may be broken and the other prove worthless. 
Teachers to bs fully useful must be independent. To make them 
•o« dieir education must be free, and their seminaries separate— -at 
least not subordinate. 

It IB unnecessary to repeat the remarks presented in a former part 
of this report, in support of the propriety of establishing Practical 
Institutes for teachers, and to serve as the highest seminaries of the 
free system. Neitlier is it requisite to show that if properly organ- 
^ed, they will possess all the advantages wanting in academies and 
colleges, and ^at they will add to 'the prosperity and usefulness of 
those institutions. 

It is only necessary to picture to ones self, the finished teacher 
emerging from a course of proper intellectual and moral training, 
in an independent institution, to be convinced that he is a different 
being from any that we have yet seen. He leaves the walls into 
which he had forced his way by merit, and where he stood the equal, 
and his proposed profession the first object of all, with a dignity of 
porporfe, a fitness for his calling, and a desire to exercise it, unattaina- 
ble by any other means. 

What should be the organization, course of study and minute de- 
tuls of the Practical Institute? The Superintendent will not attempt 
to answer this question, because he is neither capable of doing it fully 
nor hs it necessary that it should be done now. Time must be taken 
for the task by whomsoever may be designated to perform it. Infor- 
mation must be sought, the experience of other countries be collect- 
ed, and the utmost care taken that no radical error shall enter into 
the plan. 

It is not now proposed that complete institutions, such as those 
attempted to be described, shall forthwith be estiblished. They, 
ahonid they be established, are intended to raise up and educate in 
all the branches of a finished English education, a body of teachers 
from and for the primary and secondary schools. This will require 
yean. But the wants of the system will not bear the delay of years. 
They must be supplied now. 

The present proposition then is immedicUely to e^tablUh two 
seminarieSf txdunvely for improving the present generation of 
teaehertf which shall by degrees rise and widen into practical iMti- 
tutest such as have been described, after this temporary purpose 
shall have been accomplished. 

A present appropriation of $25,000 and an annual sum of tSO,000 
for two years afterwards will effect this. 
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Lirtlctlbitanately, willbe required for buildings. Madison College^ 
M Uniontown, Fayette county, and Franklin College, at Lancaster, 
•re both vacant and both well situated so as to accotmmodate the moet 
popular parts of the State, and easy of access by rail roads, canals and 
turnpikes. It is also said that one or other of the Colleges in Wash- 
ington county, might perhaps be induced to change its character for 
the good of the cause of educalion, should Madison not be adopted. 
Hereafter \fhen additional Institutes become necessary, some point in 
Luzerne or Lycoming, for the North East, and in Venango or JefTer- 
eon, for the North West, might be selected, with Centre for the Mid- 
dle Institute. 

But, for the present, buildings nearly ready for use can be obtained 
at the places just named. It is supposed that $2,000 would put 
them in sufficient repair, $G,000 would provide a small Library, 
Philosophical apparatus, specimens for the illustration of the natural 
sciences, &c. $12,000 would pay the salaries of twelve Professors, 
six for each Institute, and 82,000 would provide them with dwelling 
houses, leaving 83,000 for contigencies. 

The mode of instruction should be by lectures, with subsequent 
examinations ; recitations in classes ; model schools, &c. Each 
• professor should deliver at least one lecture to the whole number of 
students every week, and meet a class for recitation twice each day. 
The sciences taught might be Grammar, Geography, History, 
Mathamatics, Chemistry and Mineralogy, Natural History and 
- Botainy, Moral Philosophy, with the Evidences of Christianity, &,c, 
« It is not m»ant that these branches, or any other that might be added, 
should be taught in the ordinary manner, as if to mere learners for 
their own benefit, but that instruction in tliem should be coupled 
with directions for the best manner of imparting them to others. For 
instance, the best text books should be pointed out — the kind and man- 
ner of obtaining the necessary apparatus and performing the sim- 
pler experiments, explained &;c. 

Thus the most important branch would, as it should, be the art of 
instruction. Knowledge in other arts and sciences, should only be 
imparted as incidental and secondary. This could be accomplished 
by forming the scholar- teachers themselves into model schools, and 
while adding to their store of general knowledge, enabling them also 
to impart it with full benefit and effect to others. In this way the 
correct principles of the classification of pupils — ^the modes ofstimu- 
laUng industry and rewarding merit — ^the best kind of schod books 
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use of the black boards, and other Bhool-room aids could be 
made known ; and in six or even three months a teacher of the most 
linuted qudtficatioos, but possessing ordinary intelligence* be iaipro- 
red into a highly useful instructor. 

The expense to tlie teacher would be very trifling. On the sup- 
position that he could only spare three months from his school in 
each year, the cost for that time need not exceed thirty dollars, viz : 
twelve weeks board at two dollars per week, and six dollars for travel- 
ling expenses. Two such courses would add so much to his useful- 
ness, that the Districts generally would soon find their advantage in 
aiding their teachers to attend the Institute. 

Each InsUtnte could easily alFord instruction to one thousaud per- 
ftons in the course of the year ; and would in this way soon improve 
the whole body of teachers in the State. 

To teachers attending a certain time, passing an examination, and 
sustaining a good moral character while at the Institute, a diploma 
tfhould be given, with a certificate of the exact grade of professional 
qualifications possessed. These would secure employment to their 
possessors, and prevent the necessity of an examination by Directors, 
▼ery much to their relief and the benefit of the system. The hope 
of obtaining such a passport to confidence and employment, would 
andoubtedly form a strong inducement to enter the Institution. 

Tlie undersigned is firm in the belief that this cheap and practica- 
ble mode, wiU, if adopted, revolutionize the whole business of teach- 
ing in two years ; and that in five years, the full Practical Institutes 
having then grown up, the name of 'School Teacher' will be among 
the most honorable in the land. When that is effected the spirit of 
learning will spread over the whole State, and the perfection of the 
System be soon accomplished. 

Five Practical Institutes would be capable of affording Instruction 
to 2,500 students atone time. Of these, the one half (1,250) would 
usually complete tlieir course each year. If even the one fourth of 
these annual graduates should devote themselves to the business of 
instniction, such a regular and continued accession to the body of 
teachers would form an abundant supply. The rest might apply 
themselves to other pursuits, and enrich the community with their 
knowledge in every branch of business] 
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. IT. BENEFICIAL RESULl^S OF THE SYSTEM Tlllld FAR. 

During the past summer and autumn the. Superintendent visited 
the seats of justice of thirty-three of the counties of the Slate, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the condition of the system, alnd of settling 
on the spot, such controversies as were subject to his jurisdiction. 
The counties visited were York, Adams, Franklin, Bedfoni, Somer- 
set, Westmoreland, Fayette, Greene, Washington, AUegheny, Bea- 
rer, Butler, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Venango, Jefferson, Clearfieid9 
Centre, MifHin, Juniata, Perry, Cumberland, Huntingdon, Cambria, 
Indiana, Armstrong, Union, Northumberland, Lycoming, Luzerne, 
Columbia and Schuylkill. This tour was found to be so valuable as 
a means of gaining the most userul and exact knowledge of the state 
and wants of the system, and of introducing harmony and uniformity 
into all its operations, that nothkig but a want of time prevented its 
extension to all the counties. It is proposed to complete it next 
summer. 

By this means a direct personal interview was enjoyed with more 
than two thousand Directors, and a large number of Teachers ami 
other intelligent persons interested in the cause of popular education. 
Many Schools, a number of Academies and four Colleges, were also 
visited. During the same period a large number of letters'giving ex- 
planatory decisions and advice under the school law, were also writ- 
ten, exclusiv3 of circulars, warrants, plans of school . houses, blank 
forms of report, &c. On the whole, such a mass of information was 
acquired as could scarcely be gained in any other manner. ^ 

The most striking change remarked is in the kind of controver- 
cies submitted to the Superintendent. Heretofore they were gener- 
ally such as grew out of opposition to the Common School System 
as a whole. Now they relate to contests for its advantages, such as 
the location of a school house, distribution of the district funds, 
ehoice of teacher, admission of pupils, &c. The strife was formerly 
against the law, now it is under the law for its benefits. 

Another valuable change is the greater degree of regularity which has 
been introduced into the transactions of Directors. The difierent 
Boards now entitle themselves with much more promptness than for- 
merly to their Slate appropriation, and make their reports with more 
fulness and punctuality. 

In a large majority of accepting districts the crisis of the system is 
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passed. The school houses are mainly completed, and hereafter a 
small amount of tax in addition to the State appropriation, will keep 
the schools in operation a great portion of the year. It can now be 
judged by its legitimate fruit, sound and regular inatruction^ and 
not by its un&Toidable^ but unpopular inf*ident, taxation. 

The profession of teaching is much elevated. Instances of bad 
moral character, and intemperate habits are hardly to be met with, 

though formerly School Masters, who above all others should be per- 

* 

fectly exemplary as' a class, were not remarkable in this respect. In 
the towns and boroughs there is a most marked and gratifying im- 
provement both in qualifications and character. 

The compensation of teachers, though far from what it should be, 
is increasing. This is producing, though slowly, its sure effect, 
improvement in their qualifications as a body. Expulsion for bad 
character from the profession, and increased remuneration are begin- 
ning to induce persons to exercise it who could not, and would not, 
do so a few years ago. 

A most beneficial spirit of inquiry, as to the best kind of school 
books, is excited. A few years ago there was perfect indifference 
on the subject. Its va^t importance is now beginning to be appre- 
ciated. 

One of the most cheering results of the system, and which is be- 
coming more apparent every day, is the removal of the odious dis- 
tinction between rich and poor scholars ; and the readiness and har- 
mony with which all are learning U) meet as equals on the broad 
platform of education. 

Among the fruits of the system are also to be mentioned the 
increased number of children (fully double) brought under the school 
roof by its means, and the decreased cost of instruction (one half) 
since its adoption in the accepting districts. 

But by far the best effect is the general discussion of its merits, 
and of the nature and best means of education generally, which has 
b een spread over the whole State. Many mistakes have, it is true, 
been made and wrong measures of detail adopted, but the experience 
acquired even in the progress of correcting them, is invaluable. The 
whole State is awakened ; the whole population is learning on the 
subject. Some there are to be sure who yet contenu against fret 
schools, but their very opposition spreads and deepens the knowl- 
edge and'conviction of its superiority. ^ 
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V. DETAILS OF THE SYSTEM. 

1 . COMPARATIVE SYNOPSIS. 

The following statement will exhibit at one view the progress of 
the system since the date of the last annual report : 



— ■ « , 


1837. 


1838. 1 


Differanoe. 


The whole number of districts, 


9$7 


1,U01 


14 


The number of paid districts, 


603 


765 


162 


The number that reported, 


573 


664 


91 


Whole number of schools, 


3,384 


4,089 


70& 


Whole number of teachers, 


3,304 


4,841 


1,447 


Whole number of scholars, 


139,604 


182,355 


42,751 


Average compensation of male teachers. 


$18 .38 


$18 89^ 


5U 


do. do. of female do. 


11 96 


11 79i 


161 


Duration of teaching, 


4m. 3d. 


6 m. Oi 


1 m. 27i 


Cost of each pupil per quarter, 


$1 061 


$1 27d 


m 



It will be perceived that there is an increase in nearly every one 
of the items in the foregoing statement since last year, all being 
favorable to the system except those of the salaries of female teach- 
ers, and the cost of instruction per scholar. It is believed that this 
last average is not exactly correct, many of the districts having inclu- 
ded under the head of instruction, expenses that should have been 
embraced elsewhere. The Superintendent would estimate the ave- 
rage at $1 10, being little more than that of last season. The cost 
of teaching will, beyond a doubt, be further reduced. When all the 
children of each primary district get into the habit of attending school, 
which is by no means the case at present, the average will be pro- 
portionably diminished, as no additional expense will thereby be 
incurred. 

2. DISTRICTS. 

The whole number of districts (townships, boroughs and wards,) 
in the State, exclusive of the city and county of Philadelphia and 
the city of Lancaster, as near as can be ascertained, is now 1001, o- 
these 765 are aosepting districts, having assessed a tax and received 
their appropriation for the annual year, being 162 more than at the 
date of the ]^i report. Since that time none have discontinued 
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the system at the triennial election on the first Tuesday of May last, 
and sixty-five have for the first time accepted. 

The principal increase of accepting districts is in the mixed and 
German counties. The system has done little more than held its 
own in the " Friend'* counties of Chester, Montgomery and Bucks. 
Delaware, owing to peculiar circumstances, has only two non-accept- 
ing districts. These facts deserve to be noted for use when a gene- 
ral revision of the school-law shall take place. 

Six hundred and sixty-four of the accepting districts have reported 
their operations for the past year. The remaining 101 are principal- 
ly such as accepted, for the first time, last spring, and have not yet 
commenced teaching, being engaged in building school houses. 

The number of districts is continually increasing by the formation 
df new townships. There seems to be little change necessary in the 
law with regard to them, except a provision making it the dnty 
of the proper County Commissioners to ascertain, and return to this 
Department the number of taxables in the bounds of * the new town- 
ship, according to the next proceeding septennial enumeration of taxa- 
bles, and the proportion taken from each of tlie old townships out of 
which the new one is formed. This can only be done by the Com- 
missioners, and without it, it is impossible to pay their appropria- 
tion to the new districts. It would also be well to direct that in case 
of the formation of new districts, the actual separation in school 
affairs should not take place till the termination of leaching for the 
current season ; but permitting the new board of Directors, should 
any be ehosen in the mean time, to levy a tax, receive appropiiation, 
provide houses, and make all other preparatovy arrangements for the 
succeeding year's operations. This would prevent many unpleasant 
disputes. 

Districts composed of wards or boroughs, ate found to difiTer in 
many of the details of the system from those in the country. No 
division into sub-districts, or of the district funds among the schools, 
is necessary. The large number of Directors which is generally 
eomplained of in the country, is found rather to be a benefit. Schools 
are formed not by territorial limits, but according to the age and ad- 
vancement of the pupils, very much to their benefit, to the ease of 
the teacher, and to the promotion of economy and system in expen- 
diture. And instead of having the recess, if any occur, take place 
in summer, which is required by the agricultural pursuits of country 
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districts, it is often found better, for the purpose of saving fuel and 
for other reasons, to have it in the winter season. 

3. PRIMARY DISTRICTS. 

Districts are divided at the discretion of Directors into sub or pri- 
mary districts, containing generally one school each. In districts 
that have the system fairly in operation the avarage number of pri- 
mary distiicts in e^ach, seems to be about seven, and their extent about 
three and a half miles square. 

With the exception of the location of school houses, the arrange- 
ment of primary districts is the most fruitful source of controversy. 
The practice of sub-division has become very general and should be 
encouraged. Frequently, however, it is performed hastily, and in all 
cases gives more or less dissatisfaction at first to the persons residing 
at the extremes. This often produces much angry feeling, and in a 
few cases the decision of one board of directors has been reversed 
by the next, and sn entirely new sub-division attempted, to the great 
injury of the system and the district, after school houses had been 
located and built, and the other permanent arrangements completed. 
This ruinous practice of an entire remodeling of the district has on all 
occasions been discountenanced ; at the same time the formation of 
new Primary districts out of two or more old ones, or the mere 
change of boundary for the better accommodation of persons who had 
real cause of complaint, has been encouraged. 

It will before long be found necessary to make the formation of 
primary districts obligatory on directors in all oases, except in townsy. 
and to prohibit by law any change in their bounds except at a full 
meeting of the proper board of directors, and with the consent of the 
committee of the primary district concerned. This latter provision 
will at least prevent hasty and injurious action on this delicate point f 
and will in most cases produce such results as will be acceptable to 
the majonty. 
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4. SECONDARY DISTRICTS. 

There are yet no secondary districts, though secondary or ' high* 
schools are in existence in many of the larger towns, as Carlisle, 
Washington, Lewistown, &c. In Carlisle particularly, the arrange- 
ment of the free schools is most admirable. 

Bat secondary districts and schools cannot long be generally dis- 
pensed with. Every feature and ' advance of the system points to 
them. Where such districts are formed, they will probably in the 
country consist of not less than two, nor more than four primary 
districts. The school being at the centre of such a district will be 
within reasonable distance of all. The details of its government 
should be vested in a board composed of one member from each 
of the primary districts composing it, with a general power of 
supervision reserved to the directors of the district, as in the case of 
primary districts. 

5. DIRECTORS, PRESIDENTS, SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS. 

The whole government of each district is at present lodged in t 
board of six directors, with an appeal to tlie Superintendent in certain 
cases. Their officers are a President and Secretary, who must, and a 
Treasurer who should not, be members of the board. 

Neither the directors nor any of their officers are compensated 
for their services, but the treasurer gives bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. 

The duties of the Board are to appoint their own officers ; hx the 
amount of, and assess the school tax, and make exonerations ; make 
sub-division of the districts if they deem it expedient ; locate and 
build or otherwise procure school houses, and purchase the lots ; 
examine, |nd appoint teachers except in primary districts, formally 
laid off, in which case they only possess the right of. confirming or 
rejecting the nomination of the committee, and of dismissal for ill 
conduct ; distribute the school funds among primary districts ; fix the 
salaries of teachers in all cases ; visit and regulate the schools when 
in operation ; prescribe the kind of books to be used and the duration 
of teaching in each year ; designate the school into which each pupil 
shall be admitted; suspend or dismiss pupils for bad conduct; make 
all necessary district regulations or by-laws, and cause to be prepared 
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and transmitted to the Superintendent annually a report of their pro» 
ceedings. 

The President's duties are, to preside at the meetings of the board ; 
to issue the warrant and the duplicate for the collection of the district 
tax, to the township collector **or some other suitable person," and 
to take bond to secure the faithful discharge of that duty ; to take 
bond from the treasurer ; to sign the certificate to the Superintendent 
of the assessment of tax on which the State appropriation is paid ; 
to sign all orders on the Treasurer issued by order of the board for 
the payment of the district expenses ; and to sign and transmit the 
annual report to the Superintendent. 

The Secretary's duties are, to keep the minutes of the board; 
prepare the duplicate of the school tax ; keep an account of abate- 
ments and exonorations ; prepare and attest orders on the treasurer 
and other documents signed by the president; and make out the 
annual report. 

The duties of the treasurer are to give bond for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty ; receive all State appropriation, district tax and 
other funds of the district ; pay all orders of the board signed by the 
president and attested by the secretary ; settle his accounts annually 
before the township or borougli Auditors ; and pay over the balance 
to his successor in ofiice. 

This all looks well, and systematic on paper ; but unfortunately is 
found defective in practice. 

In many cases the directors either neglect or refuse to perform their 
duties, to which there is no mode of compelling them, and thus 
paralize the whole operations of the district. In others it is com- 
plained that the large powers of their office are not exercised with 
sufficient regard to the wants and feelings of the district. The many 
and unpaid duties of Secretaries are frequently neglected, and it is 
very often impossible to obtain a person to undertake the trouble and 
liabilities of Treasurer without any compensation. 

In the last annual report, it was proposed to allow directors and 
their officers a slight compensation for their services. Either this 
course must shortly be adopted, or their number and duties must be 
decreased. The Superintendent has been inclined to favor the latter 
mode, by. the information and experience of the past season. 

The strong and increased anxiety manifested in every district for 
the welfare of the system, seems to render it certain, that the power- 
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fill motiTe of self-interest and love to offspring, may be so operated 
on, and brought to bear in its favor as sufficiently to stimulate ihe 
exertions of most of the officers. Nothing but the greatest desire 
for its benefits could have carried the various boards of directors 
through the performance of their buthensome, often thankless and 
always difficult tasks, in locating and building the school houses and 
pitting the system into operation. That portion of difficulty is now, 
happily, nearly completed or better understood. Future operations 
wiUt it is hoped, be less embarrassing. ' 

The following changes would probably produce the desired activity 
in the officers of the system, and at the same time command the con- 
fidence of the public. 

Ist. Such a diminution of power and labor as will relieve the board 
of directors, (decreased to three in districts preferring that number,) 
of all the acts and duties not pertaining to the whole district, leaving 
them only the regulation of tax ; appointment of collector and trea- 
surer ; distribution of school funds ; procuring of school houses ; 
examination of teachers ; annual or semi-annual visitation of the school ; 
formation and change of primary districts in the manner before men- 
tioned; and preparation of the annual district report. The whole of 
this might be performed in a very few days in each year, and could 
not be so burthensome as to prevent its performance by any citizen 
even of moderate public spirit. 

2d. Snchan increase of the powers of the committees of Primary 
and Secondary school districts (when the latter are established) as 
will give them the control of all matters solely pertaining to their 
respective schools ; among which would be the selection and employ • 
ment of the teachers, subject to examination by the directors ;— 
the adoption of school regulations and of school books ; the visita- 
tion of the schools ; the provision of fuel ; the transmission of 
■cbolars firom the Primary to the Secondary school ; the preparation 
of a quarteriy report to the board of directors, &c. This would 
relieve the directors of the greatest portion of their labor and would 
impose it on persons who feel a direct interest in its faithful perform- 
ance, viz: the parents of the pupils. 

If this plan should be adopted, it would not be necessary to allow 
compensation either to presidents, directors as such, or committee 
men. 

3d. It is onjiifit not to pay secretaries and treasurers for their labor. 
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aiid the latter fpr his risk ia receiving, keeping, and paying, out cor* 
rectly, and in good money, and accounting for, tlie f\incUi of the dig- 
trict. The keeping of the minutes and preparation of the tax dupli- 
cate and report are laborious duties imposed on the secretary from 
wliich other directors are exempt It is therefore right and he should 
be paid. 

The difficulty of inducing persons to give bond as treasurer and yet 
receive no remuneration, may be the^ means of throwing the district 
funds into speculating or unsafe hands, and thus the desire to save a 
small sum may cause the loss of the whole. It will become the duty 
of the Legislature to guard against this danger by still exacting the 
bond, but paying for the risk and trouble. 

A specific provision seems also necessary to compel attendance to 
their duties by, or to vacate the seats of negligent or unwilling directors. 
Much unnecessary loss of time, by attentive directors, is caused in 
this way. Frequently, two, three and four attempts, are made to 
have a meeting of the board before a quorum can be obtained. 

6. PRIBfARY VOMMITTEBS. 

These committees, consisting of tliree individuals in each primary 
district, only possess the power of nominating the teacher to the 
directors of the district, but really in many cases are entrusted by the 
board wiUi, and advantageously exercise most of the powers specified 9a 
proper for them under the preceding head. This fact strongly indi- 
cates' the necessity of tiie proposed addition to their duties. 

7. SCHOOL LOTS. 

The average size of the lots is forty -five perches and two-tenths, 
and their average value $59 70i, over the whole State. 

Of one half of them, the title is absolute fee simple, acquired 
sometimes at full, and sometimes at a nominal consideration, by the 
directors, either for building new houses on, or with.olch houses al- 
ready built and without cost from the trustees by whom the property 
was held for the purposes of education, before the system was 
adopted. Of the other half, the title is conditional, to be divested 
whenever the property ceases to be used for school purposes. In 
the latter cases generally a mere nominal price has been paid. In 
the towns, many of the lots are valuable, and in the country they 
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are generally situated so as to enjoy the adrantageb of shade, wate^ 
and pablic roads. Excluding the lots in towns, the ayerage raloe in 
the country would be about 925 00 each. 

8. SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The whole number of completed houses in the districts that have 
reported is 2,098. The number in progress 609. The number yet 
required 880. The reports on this subject were not full. Their 
average size is 24 feet by 24 ; with high ceilings, large windows and 
comfortable seats and'desks, in such as were recently built. 

In the districts that' have reported on the subject, the whole num- 
ber of log school houses 1,577, of frame 1,053, of stone 290, and 
of brick 285 ; the average cost of all kinds is $274 17$ ; and the 
average value seems to be $251 09^. This apparent excess of cost 
over value which cannot exist in. reality, seems to be owing to the 
fact that many of the districts in estimating the cost did not take into 
account the old houses, for which nothing had been paid, but includ- 
ed them when estimating the average value. This would materially 
afiect the general average. 

The school house appropriation of last session, has been of great 
benefit to the system. The buildings are now at least fifty per cent 
better than they were twelve months ago, and have improved one 
hundred per cent, within the last three years. Should the Common- 
wealth hereafter make another appropriation to this object, it would 
be advisable to provide that the houses shall be built according to 
a specified plan, so far at least as relates to their materials, size and 
the arrangement of windows and doors. 

In order to supply this deficiency in the resolution of last session, 
the Superintendent prepared arid forwarded to every district during 
the summer, a plan and directions for the interior arrangements of a 
school house, carefully prepared and adapted to the supposed wants 
of the disiricts. It was not however forwarded till other plans had 
been adopted and acted on in most of the disiricts, but has been fol- 
lowed in many and seems to give satisfaction. It has at least turned 
pablic attention to this interesting matter. 

The school house should not only be so arranged inside , as to 
afford comfortable seats and desks to each scholar according to his 
size, with ready access to them without disturbance to others, and 
with the faces of all the scholars in view of the teacher, but it should 
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be well ventilated in snmmer, and heated in winter, lis exterior 
appearance also should be tasteful and agreeable to the eye. If the 
ten thousand primary school houses which Pennsylvania will boast in 
three years, shall all be built or improved according to some uniform 
plan, they will form the most beautiful as well as the noblest feature 
in her scener}\ 

The most frequent and embittered controversies that come to the 
knowledge of the Superintendent, are these growing out of the loca- 
tion of school houses. Though they are not within his jurisdiction, 
yet he has never refrained from interposing his advice when deemed 
useful; The rule most frequently suggested for determining these 
unpleasant cases is this; That the board of directors select one of 
their number not residing within the contending primary district, 
who, with four citizens residing within, but at the opposite extremes 
of it, shall examine the whole matter and determine the spot. 

The decision of such a committee, representing both the board of 
directors and the citizens residing farthest from the centre of the pri- 
mary district, it is supposed, ought to be satisfactory to the board, 
and to the citizens. Certainly if the opposite extremes are pleased, 
those at the intermediate points will have no good cause to murmur. 

No interposition of the Legislature is required, or can be of any 
avail, in these cases. They must be left to the discretion of the per* 
sons residing on the ground and to the healing influence of time. 

0. teachers' houses and lots. 

There are as yet few if any teachers' houses provided by the dis- 
tricts. But the system will not be complete, or the profession of 
teaching permanent, till they are possessed. 

The teacher is now a wanderer. He engages for a month, a quar- 
tet, or a half year, in one neighborhood and next season is perhaps 
found a hundred miles off in pursuit of his precarious subsistence. He 
cannot thus possibly attain that degree of knowledge of the habits 
and dispositions of his pupils, which is so necessary to successful 
instruction. Neither cap he acquire the respect and esteem of Which 
he should be the object and which can be merited alone by full 
knowledge of his character, and a long course of good conduct. By 
this itinerant life, he either soon becomes disgusted with his profes- 
sion and leaves it at the first opportunity, or looses his hope, and 
his energy ; and with him, sinks the respectability of the profession. 
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There are it is true, maay and bright exceptioos, but it is at the 
feaeral rule and not the exception that we are to look. 

In addition to the stability and increased usefulness which a per- 
manent and comfortable residence for the teacher will produce, it 
will also be a great saving to the districts. A teacher provided with 
a comfortable house and garden for the whole year, will certainly 
demand less for his services, thaa he who is either obliged to board 
out or rent. Being comfortably placed for the year, he will be indu- 
ced U> open a private school, after the termination of free teaching, 
and thus be found at his post when the district school re-opens for 
the next' season, and will be enabled to teach for less, than if he was 
obliged either to move his family every six months, or be out of 

employ half his time. 

The subject of teachers* houses is heie introdueed to bring it to 

the notice of directors, especially in new counties where land is 

cheap. They will find it to be very much to their fuiure advantage, 

if they now, in providing school lots, procure them of sufficient size 

for a teacher^s house and garden, in addition to the school house and 

play ground. One or even half an acre will be sufficient. 

« 

10. TEACHERS. 

In the districts that reported, there are 4,841 teachers, viz : 3,351 
male and 1,490 female. Their moral characters are all good, and 
their professional qualifications are slowly improving in the country 
districts. In the towns there is a manifest change for the better. 

Persons are now found anxious to undertake the business of in- 
struction in primary schools, who would not do so three years ago. 
This is owing mainly to the incieased respectability of the calling. 
It is in this way that the chief impiovement is efleeted. 

11. SALAKIES OF TEACHERS. 

The compensation is increasing. It is now $18 89;r and four 
years ago it was not $14 00 for males. 

This is one of the most cheermg results of the system. It is in 
Tain to expect well qualified persons to assume an employment how- 
ever necessary and useful, unless they are properly compensated. 
It is equally certain that they will, when they receive a fair remuner- 
ation. In the latter event the supply can soon be made to equal the 
demand. 
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During the Superintendent*8 recent tour, surprise was often shown 
by directors, when told that instead of fixing a maximum compen- 
sation beyond which they would not go in employing a teacher, they 
•ought by ail means to establish a respectable minimum, less than 
which they should not in any case give the teacher of a full pri- 
mary district. But the reasons for such a regulation are strong. 

By its adoption they at once raise Uie profession of teaching many 
degrees above its former degraded standard, they make it- at least 
equal in emolument with that of an ordinary mechanic^ and they ex- 
clude from it all whose services afe not supposed worth the fixed 
price. They thus place a limit at least to its further degradation, 
while by not establishing a maximum, they leave it indefinitely open 
to advancement, on the principle that talent and skill will always be 
paid for in proportion to their degree above the ordinary standard* 

But the main and imperative reason is found in the fundamental 
principle of the system itself, which is, that education shall not only 
be bestowed on all but that all shall have the same quality of instruc- 
tion. This can only be accomplished by affording to all like facili- 
ties. But like facilities are not afforded to all, when one school has 
a first rate teacher and another an incompetent one. Cheap teachers, 
are therefore to be avoided because cheapness, when there is so great 
a demand, is possitive proof of incompetency to a greater or less 
extent. 

The only departure from this rule at all justifiable, is in the case 
of small primary districts, whose population will not entitle them to 
a full portion of the public money. In such it may become neces- 
sary to retain a teacher, at a lower salary than the standard, rather 
than have no teaching at all. 

On the other hand, it was strongly urged on directors to consent 
to the employment of teachers at higher rates than the established 
maximum, whenever they were convinced that the services of the 
individual were worth the increased price. .This of course should not 
be done without the consent of the primary district interested, or in 
very peculiar cases. But whenever a primary district is found suf- 
ficiently enlightened to prefer four months teaching by a superior in- 
structor, to six, by one of more limited qualifications, it should be 
permitted. The practice will have a most beneficial influence on the 
profession. If the system show a capacity to make the eompensa- 
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tion of its teachers keep pace with their merit, they will be continn* 
ally stimulated to renewed efforts for excellence. 

A most unjust difference prevails in some countic^s between the 
salaries of male and female teachers. The latter, though possessing 
equal, if not superior qualifications, are generally forced to be con- 
tent with a third of the amount paid the former. This should not be. 
The fact is undeniable that in the same number of male and female 
teachers, the greater portion of incompetency will be found among 
the males. The reason is plain. Heretofore men of learning and 
talents received greater encouragement in other callings, while this 
was almost the only sphere in which a well educated female could 
find employment. Hence the most learned of the one sex, but not 
of the other, were found in the exercise of the profession. 

12. SCHOOLS. 

There were 4,089 primary schools taught in the districts that have 
reported. Of these, eighty-six were German, twenty-two endowed 
schools, and seventeen coloured. The avarage number of scholars 
in each, was about forty-two, and they were kept open on an ave- 
rage six months in the year. 

There were few secondary or high schools kept, except in the 
large towns, in which some of an admirable kind and great useful- 
ness were taught; showing that the free schools can be made accep- 
table to the rich as well as the poor. 

In many districts, particularly to the north, the praiseworthy prac- 
tice prevails of opening the schools in summer with female teachers, 
for the small children who are unable to walk to them in winter 
This proceeding deserves to be encouraged. 

13. SCHOLARS. 

Tlie whole number of scholars taught during the year in the dis- 
tricts whieh Imported was ldt,355. Of these, 8,612 were exclu- 
siTely Oenneny 922 were in endowed schools, and 714 were 
coloured. The average cost of teaching each per month was, as 
reported, forty-two and a half cents, but was not in reality over thir- 
ty-seven cents. 

The whole number of young persons betwten five and fifteen 
years of age ui the districts that reported, is supposed to be about 
200,000. 
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Bo far as returns have been received the whole number taught in 
schools of all kinds in the same districts before the adoption of the 
system, was 60,000. The cost of teaching each per month was about 
seventy-five cents. 

During the tour made last summer and fall, a marked difference 
was perceived in the number of children brought into the Common 
Schools in different parts of the State. Proceeding from south to 
north it was found that aloiig the southern portion of the State gen- 
erally, the number of pupils was considerably more than doubled by 
the Common School system. In the middle counties the portion was 
not quite so great, but was nearly double. While in the northern 
counties the increase was not more than one-third. On the whole, 
it may with safety be said, that the number of children in the Com- 
mon Schools is double that of tlte schools which preceded them in 
the same districts. 

In the large towns of every part of the State, the improvement is 
ti uly astonishing. In forty of the boroughs and wards which have re- 
ported, there were 5,027 children in school before the system was 
put into operation. Last year there were 12,643. The old schools 
were kept open eight and a half months. The Common Schools were 
open the same length of time. The cost of teaching each pupil under 
the old system, was eighty-two cents per month ; under the Common 
School system, it was forty cents. Here we have more than double 
the number of children educated the same time for the same expense, 
to say nothing of the immense moral advantage of saving so many 
human beings from a servitude to idleness and vice in the streets. 

14. BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

The branches of study in the country primary schools arc gener- 
ally reading, writing, grammar, geography, and arithmetic. In some 
few the higher branches have been commenced, but the practice has 
not been encouraged, except in such districts as had previously made a 
full provision for the instruction of all their children in those just 
specified. 

In towns, History, Composition, Book-keeping, some portions of 
Mathematics, with various other branches have been taught suc- 
cessfully. 
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15. PROGRESS OF SCHOLARS. 

The progress of the Common School pupils is, in all cases, report- 
ed to be quite as good as in the schools which preceded them, and 
in most there is a decided improvement, 

16. SCHOOL BOOKS. * 

Of the reporting districts, 195 have adopted a uniform series of 
school books, and the remainder have not. Subjoined will be found 
a statement of the kind of books used, and of the number of districts 
that have adopted each kind so far as reported. 

The necessity of uniformity in books is becoming every day more 
obvious to the Directors, and will continue to be pressed upon their 
attention till this most important object is fully accomplished. 

During the year a large number of school books were kindly foi- 
warded to the Superintendent by various publishers. A list of them 
is appended as the only means of making them known, which a 
senae of duty to the public permits him to adopt. Applications were 
frequently made for an opinion of the merits of books, which were 
declined in every instance, except one, in which the nature of the 
work was such as not to come into collision with any others of a 
similar kind. 

Even if the Superintendent possessed the leisure and experience 
requbite ti> a full examination and correct decision of the merits of 
the various works presented to his notice, which he does not. It 
would not be proper for him to undertake the office. The selection 
of school books is most properly left by law to the Directors. In- 
volving, as the duty does, a most delicate task, it should be left 
wholly to them. They have been selected by their fellow citizens 
for this among other important purposes, and their action ought not 
to be affected by any official interference. If left to their intelligence 
and to the competition of the various publishers, die object will, no 
doubt, be accomplished. with safety and advantage to the public. 

Among the vast advantages of the present generation, there is none 
more striking than the improvement and cheapness of school books I 
Every variety is now presented, and the only difficulty is to select 
the best where all seem to be good. 

The piesent law does not permit Directors to furnish boDks and 
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stationary^to any one gratU. But it in clearly in their power to pro- 
mote uniformity of books, and to render them cheaper to parents, by 
purchasing a quantity with the funds of the district, to be disposed 
of for c^h to the pupils. This course has been advised in many 
cases and found very beneficial. 

17. SCHOOL LIBRARY AND APPARATUS. 

It is not known that there are libraries in the possession of any of 
the districts. A few of the schools in towns have small sets of sci- 
entific apparatus. Both should be encouraged by the Legislature. 

A most desirable opportunity is now presented by the American 
Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge^ for placing a com- 
plete and valuable library within the reach of almost every school.—* 
Their prospectus on the subject fully explains the noble project, and 
the names of the citizens engaged afford assurance thaf the work will 
be accomplished. 

The design is to complete a library of 300 volumes of 250 duode- 
cimo pages each, comprising History, Voyages and Travels, Biog- 
raphy, Natural History, Physical, Intellectual, Moral and Political 
Science, Agriculture, Manufactures, Aits, Commerce, Belles Lettres 
and Education. 

The first portion, (consisting of fifty volumes in a suitable portable 
case, is to be published as soon as the society obtain the price of the 
stereotype plates, estimated at $15,000. The ct>st of the fifty vol* 
umes and their case will not be more than twenty dollars. 

To aid such an en'terprise would be worthy of Pennsylvania. It 
is accordingly respectfully recommended to the Legislature. 
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18. DISTRICT REGULATIONS. 

Wben the bbak forms for tlie annual reports were forwarded to 
the districts, they were requested to retuin a copy of their standing 
regulations or by*]aws. It is found tliat few possess any, bat that all 
admit their necessity. It is, therefore, contemplated during the sum- 
mer to prepare a set for their use. It is not expected that they will 
be adopted in the form ptepared by the Superintendent. But that 
the fonn collated by him from the existing regulations of the districts 
that have them in operation, shall serve as a skeleton or plan to be 
filled up or changed by the Directois to suit the circumstances of 
each district. 

It will comprise rules for the regulation of the different officers ; 
examination and employment of teachers ; distribution of school 
funds; government of schools ; meetings and attendance of Direc* 
tora ; mode of paying out money, and all other arrangements of the 
district and the schools not provided for in the Common School law. 

19. SCHOOL MONKT. 

In this State the expenses of the system are defrayed by State 
iLppropriation and by Tax. 

The ordinary annual appropriation is 8200,000, payable to the 
districts in the ratio of their taxable inhabitants, being sixty-four and 
two-third cents to each taxable. In addition to this the school house 
appropriation of $500,000, given by the la^t Legislature, was dis- 
tiifouted the present year, making a total sum of $700,000, or two 
dollars twenty-six and two-third cents to each taxable, including the 
sixly*four and two-third cents just mentioned. Of this aggregate 
appropriation 765 districts have received their proportione up to the 
date of this report, forming a total sum of $387,55:2 76, exclusive of 
•89,536 51 to Philadelphia. The balance remains in the State Trea« 
rary for the use of the non-accepting districts. 

Since the date of the last report 167 districts also received their 
proper proportion of the ordinary annual appropriation of $S00«000 
for the last jear, amounting to $23,509 71. About sixty-fird of 
these diistricts were such as had not before accepted the system, and 
therefore received at the same time the appropriations of both thelail 
and the current year. The lest were those that had the syslMi ia 
4 
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operation, bat had not entitled themselves to the receipt of the money 
when the report was made. 

It will thus appear that the whole amount of state appropriation 
for which warrants hare been issued on the State Treasury, by tint 
department* since the date of the last report, is $500,508 93. If to 
this sum be added tlie tax assessed on the accepting districts during 
the present year, being $231,552 36. the whole amount of money at 
their disposal for school purposes, including the school tax of Phila** 
delphia, which was $59,099 96, will be $792,151 30. 

The unclaimed balance, in the Treasury, of the current year's 
appropriation, is $222,011 73. The balance for last school year, 
is $44,609 16. In addition to this, tiiere are in the proper county 
treasuries, undrawn balances for the two previous school years, (the 
first and seconil of the system,) amounting as near as can be estima- 
ted, to $40,000, for both years, making a gross total of undrawn bal- 
ance, of $307,520 89, awaiting the action of the non-accepting 
districts. 

Neaily four-fifths of tlie whole number of districts having received 
their shares of Stale money the present year, it may at first seem 
strange that so large a sum as $222,91 1 73, remains undistributed, 
being almost one-third of the whole sum distributable. But it will 
be borne in min'I, that the non-accepting or unpaid districts are 
chiefly in the popidous counties of Berlis, Lebanon, Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Chester, Lancaster, York, Dauphin, &c. where the number 
of taxables is greater in each than in other parts of the State. 

20. SCHOOL TAX. 

The conditions on which the districts receive their State appro^ 
priaiion are, that they accept the common school system, aiid assess 
a tax at least equal to their proportion of appropriation. But the 
directors may increase the tax to double that amount, without, or 
with the assent of the citieens of the district, to any extent. During 
the present year, 765 districts have complied with these terms, and 
assessed an aggregate tax of $231,552 36, or about double the 
iraount of their ordinary annual state appropriation. 

This tax is assessed on the same objects that pay county rates^ 
and on the kind of personal property subject to State tax under the 
law of- 25th March, 1831. 

Moch difficulty is experienced in the assessment of that portion of 
tax denved from personal property under the act of 1831. The 
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eoQectioD ef it, for State purposes, having ceased, commissioners and 
assenon generally, are under the mistaken impression that it is not 
their duty to prepare and furnish to directors, an adjusted list or 
statement of the property subject to it. It is certainly not the duty 
of diraelor»todo it. *I^hbgiv(es rise to much confusion and diflt- 
cuJty. I* a ra^^ority of the districts, the taic is not assessed at all. 
It iher^ore heicomes neceiifeai*y for the Legislature either to repeal 
'\he tax altogether, or to provide som^ specific mod^ for fts assess- 
ment. There is little dffitcalty with regard to the assessment of the 
other portions of school tax. 

But in the collection generally a serious obstacle is found to exist. 
Though it evidently Was the intention of the Legislature, when' they 
passed the present school law, that the township collector should 
be compelled to collect the school tax, yvA there is no penalty pro- 
▼idad in case of neglect or refusal, and the words used seem to give 
htm Ae right to decline. The true constniction undoubtedly is, 
that he must collect if the duplicate and warrant are presented to him. 
But it will very much promote the quiet of districts, if the matter is 
pot beyond eavil by an express provision on the subject. 

The school tax collector is compelled to give bond, though the 
coQeetor of county rates is not. There seems to be no good reason 
for this distinction. It will answer every purpose, if both are put 
on the same footing, and power is vested in the president of the 
board of directors to enter np, in the nature of a judgment, the nncol' 
leeled Ma&ce ef the dnplieate, after a certain time. 

TImmm changes seem to be immediately required. 
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21. DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL FUNDS. 

The mode of distributing the funds among the difieient schools or 
primary districts of a chief district, is a fruitlul source of eontrorersj, 
and as it is a point expressly submitted to tlie control of the Superin- 
tendent by law, uniform rules have been adopted on all oeeasiooi 
presented for his decision. These are founded on the equal and 
common principles of the system, and are : 

1. That for building or otherwise procuring school houses, each 
primary district is entitled to a full and equal share of the funds for 
that purpose, without regard to its population or number of pupils. 

This rule is based on the fact, that the building of a school house 
is not a matter (or the accommodation of the present year or genera* 
lion, but for the future, and that therefore^ the house must be such 
as will not only accommodate the present, but the future condition 
of the vicinity, when fully settled. 

2. That every primary district which will provide a house, new 
or old, without cost to the system, shall have its proper portion of 
the building fund expended within itself for instruction, and shall 

iinot be charged with the cost of building. 

This nile results from the arrangement that each primary district 
shall at all times provide its own house ; and that therefore, if any 
primary district can dispense with a new house now, it would \^ 
unfair to deprive it of its portion of building money, because, here- 
after, when a new house may become necessary, it can receive no 
;«id from the others, but must defray the whole expense out of its own 
proper portion of the district funds. 

3. That for the purposes of instruction, every full primary 
district shall receive an equal and full share of the district funds.— 
By a full primary district, is meant one containing not more schol- 
ars than one master can attend to, say forty, forty-five or fifty ; 
and not less than such a number ap would justify the employment of 
a teacher at a full salary, say twenty, iwenty-five or thirty dollars, 
according to the density of population and other circumstances of the 

district. 

This rule is dictated by the desire to approach as near to an absolute 
equality of distribution as can be accomplished, without injustice to 
the denset settlements. The maximum number of acbolars, \b 
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therefore* in all cases, directed to be fixed at the greatest that one 
well qualified master can teach ivith benefit, and without causing the 
popile to walk too great a distance, and the maximum at the lowest 
for whose instruction public opinion will tolerate the payment of a 
fun saUvy. 

4. That all primary districts having more pupils than the maxi- 
moin, or less than the minimum, fixed by the directors as forming a 
fall primary distiict, shall receive a greater or less portion of the 
district funds, than a full primary district, in proportion to their 
excess or deficiency, say a quarter, half or three-quarters of a full 
sbeie ; but that none shall ever receive less than one quarter of a full 
share. 

This rote is founded on the desire to adopt a medium course 
between absolute equality in the duration of instruction, and the ruin 
to the system which would be caused by paying a full teacher's 
salary at every point where it might become necessary to open a 
school, no matter how small the number of pupils. In these fraction- 
al parts of a full primary district, their limited fund may still procure 
an equal duration of instruction by the employment of female teach- 
ere at lower salaries. 

Though these rules have been, and will be adhered to, in deciding 
all eases submitted to the Superintendent, yet distribution by the 
number of taxables or pupils, is not prevented when adopted in a 
district without opposition. Neither of these modes, however, can 
ever accomplish the great objects of the system, which are equality 
in kind and duration of instruction all over the State. 

In the distribution, no differencs has of course been made between 
foods derived from tax and from State appropriations. All moneys 
m the hands of the district treasurer, are treated as common school 
fsnd and made subject to the tame rule of division. 
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22. FCHOOL Y£AR. 

The school year, for the payment of Stafa appropritfltMfr MUi- 
mences on the first Monday of June, atinurify, arid takes ilame 

' from thfe ordinary year id whieh it terminates : fbr kiittlkc^','#^^lr» 
now in the school yeair of 1838, which commenced on Ihefini Mbh- 
day of June, 1837. But the school year,'sofiir as related to the 
disttict reports, con^mcnccs on the 1st of January, annually. 

This gives rise to misnnderstanding' in drawing the State • appra- 
priation, and to serious difficulty in making the reports. Th^ taller 

' are obliged to be closed in the middle of the most actire teadiing 
season, and are of course, vague and imperfect in many pariicQla^. 

When the school law shall be remodeled, it will be more conve" 
nlenl to cause the school year to conntience, for oil purpo6e9» on tha 
first Monday of Sfrpiembtr. That time will be early eiiougft fdr 
the districts to receive their Stale »ppropi*iation, so as- to me^t. the 

• expenses of the winter teaching; but if any- money is sooher re^tii- 
red, it can be derived from the tax. This will also be the proper 
time for closing the annual report. The fall teaching generally com- 
mences in September, after the harvest work is over, and ff the 
reports are then transmitted to the Superintendent, they will ^dtain 
the whole transactions of the complete preceding year. Hiis 'report 
can he laid before the legislature shordy after the oommenoement of 
the session, and will be more satisfactory. It is i mpodwbl^ in3»w to 
complete itbeftire the middle of Februaiy, embracing as it'dileiti the 
district proceedings up to the 1st of January. 

23 PHILADELPHIA AND. LANCASTKR. 

The city and county of Philadelphia and the city of Lancaster, 
having peculiar systems of their own. are not subject to the Com- 
mon School Law, except that the former receives an annual share of 
the common school appropriation. 

Of the aggregate appropriation for the present school year, 
($700,000) Philadelphia has received $89,536 51. Li addition to 
this the city and county raised by tax $59,999 96 for the purposes of 
public education ; at the commencement of the year the balance on 
hand was $6 1,086 26. The whole expenditure during the year was 
$191,616 21 of which $110,864 25 was for the pnrohase of lota 
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and sfwtioa of hoiuws, and $80,706 96 Ifbr instractidn, B6h<!ffA Aimi- 
tare, books, statidtaary, fuel, &c. 

The ^hole number of pupils in the pnbiic schools of the city and 
covmty during the year was It, 000; and the cost of teaching each 
wte 8l,18| per quarter. The Lancasterian mode of instruction is 
chiefly adopted. 

In the city of Lancaster also a modification of the Lancasterian 
system is in use. The expense, amounting to $800 per annum is 
defrayed by the county treasury, the city bearing her portion of the 
cost of edoeatingthe poor in the non-acceptino: districts of the county 
under the old law, toward which she paid $500 last year. 

There must be at least 15O0 children in Lancaster requiring 
instruction. Of these an average of only about four hundred attend 
the public schools. A great proportion of the rest are unprovided 
for. 

By adopting the Common School System « accepting the accumu- 
lated funds which now amount to $5,919 65, and extending her 
facilities for instruction, Lancaster would be greatly the gainer both 
in a moral and pecuniary point of view. The amount of tax which 
she pays, as a non-accepting district, would be half the sum necessary 
to entitle her to the receipt of her portion of annual common school 
appropriation, whidi with, the present accumulation would establish 
a system of schools at once cheap, useful, and creditable to her citi- 
.zens. Carlisle with only half her population has nearly twice as 
many pupils in school, and infinitely better schools, attended by the 
children of all classes. Carlisle is an accepting common school 
district. 

VI. AMENDMENTS. 

Every days experience points out more clearly the necessity of a 
^neral revision of the Common School Law, but the history of the 
fiasi teaches the necessity of extreme caution in making it. Noth* 
ing has been more injurious to the free school cause them the fre. 
qneni and almost annual alterations of \\\e law since its first passage. 
If, in courts of justice aiiled by all the learning of the legal profes- 
si#n, it is found impossible to produce perfect uniformity in the 
cODstruetion and execution of the law, how much more difficult is it 
|o attain similarity of proceeding under the school law, which is to be 
uodentood and construed by one hundred thousand cotfimittee men, 
0ix tlioosand direeton, one. thousand secretaries and collectors and 
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M many treasurers T And how circumspect should the LegMstute 
be in changing its details when once understood ? 

This State has been most fortunate in the provisions of the school 
law of 1836. All the ingenuity of the human mind, unaided by 
actual experience, could hardly have formed an act better adapted to 
commence and foster the system. It has stood the test of trial and 
is found only to require a modification of its details so as to adapt it 
more completely to our peculiar circumstances, and to the rapid 
advance we have made in popular education. A strong proof of its 
merit is the favor it has found out of the State. The intelligent 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Ohio seems to give, in hie 
first and valuable leport to the Legislature, the preference to our 
system, after having with great care examined those of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York and the other free school States, and of 
the different countries in Europe. 

These considerations do not, however, lead to the conclusion that 
no changes wliatever ought to be attempted, but, that they should be 
made as selviom as possible, and only on full proof of their vital 
necessity. No mere experiments, under any circumstance, are 
justifiable. 

In the preceding part of this report on the details of the system, 
the undersigned has suggested various amendments and changes.-^ 
But he is far from wishing the whole of them to be adopted noW" 
They have been laid before the Legislature, on the present occasiouv 
that they may go forth to the public and be scrutinized. ShoulA 
they be approved, it will be time enough at the next session to adopt 
them, with such additions as the succeeding year shall suggest,-— 
If they cati not bear that test they should not be incorporated into the 
system at all. 

When the amendment of the law is commenced it should be com« 
pleted thoroughly and for years. Next winter will be as early as 
this thorough and permanent revision can with safety be accomplished. 
At present we have only discovered the defects of the system. It 
will require the experience of another season to ascertain the proper 
remedies. 

When the revision shall take place it will be desirable to have it 
as little variant from the form of the present law as practicable, that 
•11 unnecessary difficulty to school officers may be prevented. It 
will also be advisable to have the whole law in one methodically 
arranged act, and not in a main act with supplements. There should 
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not be an inoperatiTe or repealed line in the whole, which muit be 
the case if the amendment is made by supplements repealing or 
altering former provisions. 

Infliienced by these reasons the Superintendent will take the liber- 
ty to prepare and submit to the Legislature, at its next session, the 
draft of a general bill combining such portions of the present 
act as should be retained, with all the amendments dictated by ex« 
perienoe up to that time, and framed with the least possible variation 
from the existing kw. In doing this he will not of course be 
influenced by any desire of interfering with the proper province of 
the Legislature, but solely by a wish to retain, as far as practicable, 
the unity and uniformity of the law, and to promote the good of the 
system. 

In the meantime a few minor provisions are immediately required, 
being such as are either merely declaratory or absolutely requisite 
to the execution of the law as it is. No others should now be en- 
acted. These, the passage of which at the present session, the 
undersigned would respectfully recommend, are : 

1st. An explicit mode of compelling the township collector or 
some other person to collect school tax. 

2d. A change of the law so far as relates to personal property 
taxable by theactof 25lh March, 1831. So that a more ready mode 
of reaching it may be. presented. 

3d. An express provision to vacate the seats of such directors as 
will neither perform their duties under the law, nor resign. 

4th. A provision that hereafter no acceptance of the system shall 
take place in any district now non-accpting, except by the votes of a 
majority of all the qualified citizens resident therein. This change 
of the law will have a most quieting effect. 
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VII. ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 

I&'ootiformi^ with a joint resolution of the LegislatnttfitiA the 
duty of the Soperintendeftt to report on the eituation of iheee itttii- 
tutions. This communicntion having already swelled to a eonsidera- 
ble extent, little will now be said on the subject in addition to what 
is contained in the preceding part of this report. Tables will be 
found appended, giving all the statistical information relative to their 
•itaation that could be expressed in figures, to which are added full 
alistracts from their written reports, showing more at large their con- 
dition, prospects and wants. To allow the institutions thus to speak 
for themselves, wna supposed to be more just to thett, alid satisfac- 
tory to Ure Legislature, than any other mode. 

1. ACADEMIES. 

About fifty County Academics have leceived aid from the Stale, 
varying from $2,000 to $5,000 each, exclusive of land. Of these 
twenty-one reported the present year, being one less than last year. 
Their whole number of students is 1,188 ; last year it was 1,111, 
The number said to be preparing to teach Common Schools is forty- 
six ; last year it was forty-three. For other particulars, which do 
not vary much from the last annual report, the Legislature is respect- 
fully referred to the tabular staiements. 

The position which County Academies should be made to occupy 
in our gieat system of education, is fully explained in a preceding 
part of this report, and the means requisite to attain it pointed out. 
It is here only necessary to remark that in one point of view, espe- 
cially, these institutions have very strong claims on the Common- 
wealth. Some of them have been closed and most of them injuriously 
affected by the existence of the Common School System. This evil 
falls heavily on that class of ciiizens whose portion of common 
school tax is considerable, and to tlie more advanced instruction of 
whose children, aftei they have passed through the common schools, 
the classical academy is indispensable. While they are so liberally 
contributing their taxes to the common good, the State should at 
least prevent the general system from injuring or destroying instito* 
tions so necessary to them. This can only be accomplished by 
giving such a certain endowment to the academies as will secure to 
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tlMiin the permaoeat services of oompete|Dt dassicdlleachefs. Uql^ss 
this is done the majority of them must he discootiaued ; foir».a8 the 
eomiBoii schools become more numerous tind better, no pupils will 
be left m Uie academies but such as are engaged in the classical and 
higher hrandi^ ; and, as tiiey foi^ some years will inmost plaQes.he 
. lew* the acsdefflies must cease unless public aid is extended to them. 

2. COLI^EGES. 

Nine colleges lia've reported, one of which (the Western Univer- 
sity) is not in operation in a collegeate capacity. The same number 
made report last year, so tliat a fair estimate can now be formed of 
their condition and progress. 

The number of students is 790; last year it appears to have beeu 
841, but from that number should be taken about 150 who were only 
in the respective preparatory departments, (none of whom are inclu- 
ded in the present report,) so that the increase is 100 ; 93 completed 
their course this year and 1 16 the preceding; 352 students entered dur- 
ing the year just closed, and 238 the 3'ear before, showing an increase 
of 114; and there are now 61 persons receiving instruction as Gom- 
moB School Teachers ; last season there were 49, being an addi. 
iion of 12. 

(Inparalleled exertions have within a few years been made by the 
Colleges of this State. Two have been revived, three founded and 
only one discontinued. All now in operation, are much improved 
and strengthened. They have the strongest claims on the Common- 
wealth, which they so mach benefit and adorn. There never was 
a time when public aid could accomplish so mach, or was so urgent- 
ly Deeded. All the efforts in their behalf, that can be made by their 
friends, have been made, and if the Slate now come to their relief, 
ihe success of most of them is certain. Now too in the midst of the 
general depression of all enterprize and business, which has even 
reached their halls and threatens to thin their classes, it will be a 
nMe act for the Commonwealih to sustain them. If she do not, 
there ia little hope for many of them, all aid from other sources be- 
ing exhausted. 

As much money as • would annually construct half a mile of mil 
road, given each year to the Colleges, and the cost of only one mile 
of canal, to the Academies, will place both on a foundation of perma- 
nent security and usefulness. Will Pennsylvania rather increase her 
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wealth than educate her sons? She has shown* in her mtiniiioence 
to the Common School System, that she will not. 

In another part of this commanication, the Superintendent has 
taken the liberty to de8ig;nate the amount and manner of permanent 
aid supposed to be required by the Colleges, and to be within the 
means of the State. He would again respectfully urge its appropria- 
tion. 

The opinion has long been entertained, that the only real defect of 
our College system, is the too great number of the institutions. — 
Every days' experience more fully convinces of the soundness of 
this opinion. In order to show our excess in this respect over other 
states, a tabular statement, some time ago prepared by professor 
Johnson, of the Franklin Institute, is subjoined. It presents a full 
account of all the Colleges in the United States, in 1830-1, and 
shows that Pennsylvania had then twice as many Colleges as New 
York, or Virginia, and thrice or four limes the number of each of the 
other old States. In the new States of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see alone, has our example been partly followed, a.nd with success 
similar to ours. 

It may be, however, that the opinion just expressed, is ill founded, 
and that this State can sustain in credit and usefulness the eight insti- 
tntions now in active operation. The experiment, at all events, is 
worth trying. But care should be taken in passing a general bill on 
the subject, not to encourage into existence any more institutions at 
the expense of those already in operation, and of the character of 
our collegiate system. It is under this view, and not for the purpose 
of excluding any now in existence, that the State aid has been pro- 
posed to be confined to such as have four professors and one hunr 
dred students. On reference to the accompanying table, it will be 
perceived that five of the eight now in operation, possess the requi* 
site number of students, and all have not less than four professors. 
Of the lemaining three, one (Lafayette) has seventy-two students, 
and only requires means for their accommodation to obtain more 
than the number proposed ; and the other two, (Allegheny and Mar* 
shall) having only recently commenced, cannot show as many stu- 
dents as institutions of older standing, but will probably have th« 
Ml number before the lapse of another year. 
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Vin. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The nndersigned has now fulfilled a duty of no ordinary magnir 
tilde* From a small incident to the office he has the honor to hold, 
the Common School Department of its business has grown ap so as 
to occupy more than one half of his time, and nearly all his thoughts. 
It was a mere experiment— »it is now a settled system. The 
great design of her puMic works is now largely and rapidly 
deTeloping the unbounded physical resources of Pennsylvania* 
The mighty agency ofthe Free School, will, if properly cherished and 
directed, bring out into employment the much more incalculable and 
precious treasures of her mind. Like the same system, that of Edu- 
cation only needs a continuation of the fostering care which hereto- 
fore sustained and strengthened its usefulness. If this be extended* 
Pennsylvania will, in a very few years, be less celebrated for her 
canals and her rail roads, than for her Schools and her Colleges. 

It is under this impression of the vast importance of the system 
and of the urgency of its wants, that the undersigned felt bound to 
offer for consideration, all the facts that had come to hJL8 knowledge, 
and all the conclusions that had been forced upon his mind. Fo' 
the correctness of the facts he can safely vouch — for the soundness 
ofthe conclusions he has no guarantee to offer, except such as may 
be found in an ample opportunity to obtain information, sincerely 
and sedulously employed for the purpose of arriving at correct results. 

After two years of close attention to the duties of the system, the 
Superintendent feels, in making this report, that all in his power, has 
been dene. He is aware, it is true, of great unfitness for the momen" 
tons task committed to him, but feels lio consciousness of having 
failed to perform his duties to the best of his ability. The fate of the 
system is now exclusively in the hands of the Legislature. Little 
more can be done for it by its officers. If aided and sustained, its 
advance to perfection will be undoubted. If neglected, its officers, 
thoagh they will continue to perform their duty to it and the chantry, 
must act under a chilled hope and with deferred or doubtful sucee ss 
in view. 
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The undersigned cannot close this report without bearing testimo. 
ny to one fact alike honorable to the State and advantageous to the 
system. In his whole experience the blighting touch of party 
politics has never been detected upon it. All seem to forget their 
every day differences, and to meet unitedly on this, as on a Sabbath 
ground of devotion to the public goad* 

In no station of life has this right feeling been more obvious than 
among those in power. When the agitating divisions of the day^ 
shell have sunk into comparative insigniticance, and names be only 
repfeated in connexion with some great act of public benefaction^ 
those of Geohoe Wolf and Joseph Ritner, will be cbssed by 
Pennsylvania among the noblest on her long list ; the one for his 
early and manly advocacy, and the other for his well timed and de- 
termined support of the faeb school. Nor will the patriotism of the 
Legislature be forgotten. The proud remembrance will be cheri&h* 
ed, that the sessions of 18d5-*6,.and 1836-7, opposed as they were 
in all other points, agreed on the common ground of educattoot and 
only vied in the degree of benefit to be conferred. 
Respectfully submitted, 

THO. H. BURROWS, 
Superintendent Ciimmou Sciioc^ . 

6BeKITART*8 OfFICB, 

Uarrisburg, Feb. 19, 1838. 



ABSTRACT 

From the Rtparts of Colleges, showing theif Course of Study ^ 
Classes, 7\me of a Full Course, tmprovemeht. Government and 
JRuture Prospects, toith General Remarks for 1837. 



ALLEGHENY COIXEGE. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Course of Study. — ^Preparatory and Collegiate. The Prepara- 
tory embraces th'ise branches which are usually taught in Academies, 
and which are leqnisite for entering College. The College course 
is similar to other institutions, viz : I. A thorough course of Latin 
and Greek, and when desired, Hebrew, French and German, are 
added. 2. Mathematics, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonomelr)'', (Piano 
and Spherical,) MensuJ-ation, Navigation, Surveying and Conic Sec- 
tions, and when desired. Fluxions and Civil Engineering. 3. Natu- 
ral Sciences, viz : Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy and 
Creology. 4. Moral and Mental Philosophy, Elements of Criticism, 
Universal History, Rhetoric, Logic, Natural Theology, Political 
Economy and National T^aw. 

Classes. — Four in the regular Collegiate Department, but others 
aie organized to assist those who cannot take a full and thorough 
course. 

T\me of a Full Course. — Four years in College Proper. 

Improvements. Completed— One College building. In pro* 
euBss — Finishing dormitories. Yet required— A fire proof build* 
ing for Library, and an additional building for the Preparatory De- 
partment. 

Crovemment. — ^The pecuniary affairs are managed by a committed 
of the Board of Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction are, one Pre- 
sident and Professor of Moral Science, one Vice President and Pro- 
lessor of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &e, one Professor of 
Mathematics, one Professor of Latin and Greek, and one Tutor. 
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Future Prospects and General Remarke, It is perhaps proper to 
remark that heretofore the available funds of the Institation have been 
necessaiily expended in the purchase of lands, with a view to a Ma* 
naal Labor Department, in the erection of buildings, and in making 
other necessary improvements ; also, to meet part of the cnrrent 
expenses, which the receipts from tuition, &c. were not entirely tuf- 
ficient to defray. The Trustees and Faculty strongly feelthe impor- 
tance of a permanent fund invested in some productive stock, the 
avails of which, with the tuition moneys, may in future cover all the \ 
expenses of the College. To accomplish which they are making 
vigorous efforts, through travelling agents, to bring to their assistance 
individual benevolence. But after three or four years* trial, it is mani- 
fest to them that the amount which can be raised by this method, 
will be entirely insufficient to secure the proposed end. Their ulti- 
mate reliance for success is, therefore, on the patronage of the Legis- 
lature. 

The location of ** Allegheny College" places it among the most 
important in the State. All the north-western part of the State could 
more conveniently send to this College than to any other, which 
reuders it important that it should be furnished with necessary ad- 
vantages. At present the Institution labors under serious embarrass- 
ments, from want of a complete apparatus for the illustration of the 
various subjects of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, with a suitable 
cabinet for Natural History, a branch of education daily growing in 
public estimation. The Library, extensive and valuable as it already 
is, requires the addition of a few hundred volumes of modern and re- 
cent productions, to bring it up with the present state of literature. 
One additional Professor, at least, is immediately needed, to fill 
necessary Departments. 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Course of Study, — The same as usual in the oldest and best of 
Colleges. 

Cto««c«.— Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

Time of a FuU Course, — Four years. 

Improvements, Completed — Two College edifices four stories 
high each; cost $24,000. In progress — One Grammar Schoof 
edifice; will cost 95,500. Yet required — Nothing absolutely in 
the prese^nt state of the school, but its ordinary progress will require 
the plan of buildings to be complete shortly — say centre building, 
fire proof for libraries, apparatus, &c. and one more college edifice, 
which will cost $20,000. 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board of 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction— one Professor of Mental 
Philosophy, Political Economy, &c. Professor of Languages, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Professor of Natural Sciences and Modern 
Languages, and four Instructors in Preparatory Department. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — Prospects for Studenla 
flattering. But the friends of the College begin to be discouraged 
because they receive no countenance from the Stale ; many of them 
reside in other States, and expected the State would give encourage- 
ment, if its friends shewed willingness and ability to endow its Pro- 
fessorships ; this discouragement affects the collection of subscrip- 
tions, and slightly unsettles public confidence. 



JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



Course of Study, — The same as is usual in other Colleges, 

Classes, — Four : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

• 

Time of a Fidl Course, — Four years, after entering Freshman 
Class : eighteen months in preparatory studies. 
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Improvements. Completed— -Two College edinces, each three 
stories high, value $15,000 ; one old wooden building. Yet re- 
quired — Additional buildings on the farm, an additional College 
edifice, and lots adjoining the College for a Campus, also a Library, 
which will cost $20,000. 

Crovernmcnt. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by twenty-one 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction are, one President, five Pro- 
fessors, and several Tutors. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — This College is the 
oldest literary institution in Western Pennsylvania, and west of the 
mountains. It originated in a Grammar School in the early settle- 
ment of the country; was chartered as an Academy: in 1S02 was 
chartered as a College. A larger number have received their educa- 
tion at this than at any College in this State, or in the Western 
States. It lius been sustained chiefly by private donations. Salaries 
of Teachers always derived solely from tuition. No donation in land 
or otherwise, was granted at the origin of the Institution. It has 
never had any p3rinanpnt funds. At this time the debts are nearly 
equal to the vested funds ; $8,000 was received from the State a few 
years ago, to assist in the erecting the new College, which cost about 
$15,000; and the farm, with improvements, cost about $5,000. The 
principal demand now is for a Library. The Societies have two 
respectable Libraries, containing between three and four thousand 
volumes: but the College has none deserving the name. The Insti- 
tution is much in need of funds to erect additional buildings. The 
College possesses a fund of $6,000, being donations and legacies 
from private individuals, appropriated exclusively to the education of 
pious youth designed for the Ministry. 



LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 



Course of Study, — ^The same as in Colleges generally, viz :— 
English Literature, the Ancient, French, German and Italian Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, (pure and mixed,) Moral Sciences, ^. &c. 

C/a««e«.-r-Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 
Foor also in the Academical Department. 
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7\me of a FuU Cotirse.— 'Six years, including the Academical 
Department. 

Improvements. Completed— One College edifice and east pinioii, 
Tiz: the Ai'cnt's dwelling, shop and other out-houses. In progress 
— ^Nothing. Ybt required — Two wing buildings, one pinion* 
Model School, and lands ; estimated cost, $22,900. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board oC 
Trnstees. The. Faculty of Instrnclion are nine Professors, viz: one 
of Moral Philosophy, tjvo of Ancient Languages, one of iMathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, one of German Literature and Modern Lan- 
guages, one of Belles Lettres, one of Chemistry, one of Eiementary 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy, one of Mineralogy and Geol- 

Future Prospects and General B^inark!*. — The following ex tract 
from tlic Fifth Annual Report of this Institiitioa presents v«'iluabie 
informaticn : . 

" Academical Department. — This is under the care of a distinct 

Teacher, in a large room appropriated to the purpose. It includes 

all the studies usually attended to in well regulated Academies, and 

the branches of the School Teachers' course in part. It is designed 

to subserve, measurably, the classes of the College Proper ; and u 

peculiarly adapted to tliat class of students wlio begin, some what late, 
» 

to prepare for tlie Ministry, and to wh^se physical system the sys- 
tematic exercise of the Laboring Department is peculiarly desirable 
and necessary. 

*^ College Proper. — In this there is nothing peculiar, but that 
they aim at a liberal education. The Practical Course is very little 
Tariant, and we hope shortly il will be not at all variant, frosu ^ 
prescriptions of law. 

«' Manual Labor Department. — This continues as heretofore, ex- 
cept that an increased number of students, without a correspondent 
increase in the capital engaged, renders it impracticable to furnish all 
with constant work. 

*^ The Department divides itself into the Mechanical and Terrae- 
cttltoral, or Gardening and Farming. In the foimer are manufactured 
window blinds and sash, to a considerable extent. We suppose we 
have some improvements and fiicilities in these manufactures, which 
will enable us to make them very cheap and very good; nevisr- 
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theless, our sales of sash and blinds are not encouraging. The 
farmers, whose flour, butter, beef, 6lc. &c. we consume and pay for, 
«eem to forget their obligations to us, and the duty of a reciprocal 
trade. Our chief difilcuity is the disposal of manufactured articles ; 
«ould we interest a (ew builders in Philadelphia or Nevjc York, so as 
to induce them to take our sash, we might spend our entire mechani- 
cal force upon that one ariicle, and much, we doubt not, to the satis- 
faction and profit of the seller and the buyer. 

In tbe TerraeeuUural Department, we have room for little besides 
Gardening, and having been unable, after vefy considerable efforts, 
to procure a regular, well educated Gardener, we have suffeied a little 
by a misdirection of force ; yet we have provided ourselves with a 
very abundant and rich supply of vegetables, and some surplus for 
our neighbors. This branch of our industry suffers also serious in- 
convenience from our arrangement of vacations. They occur in our 
vegetable and seed lime and harvest — in May and October. It has 
been a subject of meditation, whether a different arrangement would 
not promote the interests of the Institution." 



MADISON COLLEGE. 

FATETTB COUNTY. 

Course of S!ttdy, — In thd Male Department, the ancient langua- 
ges and other studies as are usual in Colleges; m the Female Depart- 
ment, the higher branches of an English Education with History 
Botany, Natural Philosophy, &c. Time of a full course — Not Re- 
ported. 

ImpVovements, — One two story brick building, cost $2,000. In 
PROGRESS — Noiliing. Yet required — Not Reported. 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by Trustees. 
The Faculty of Instruction, one Male and one Female tutor. 

Fiiiure Prospects and General Remarks. This College is not 
formally in operation. About the time it received its charter from 
the Slate, the Pittsburg Conference proposed to patronize it. The 
Professors of that demonination were appointed. The Trustees 
were induced to believe the influx of pupils would justify incurring 
all the expense incident to a College. For a short time the Institu- 
tion did flourish, and its prospects were flattering. The benefits. 
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however anticipated from the Pittsburg Conference were never real- 
ized. A schism occurred about that time and suddenly the patron- 
age of that society was withdrawn from the College ; its revenue 
declined, consequently became prostrated. It is now and has been 
for several years since occupied as a school ; divided into two de- 
partments, male and female. Pupils that have received their educa- 
tion in the Male department, have since been teachers in the Com- 
mon Schools, and others are preparing for the same purpose. If the 
Legislature should devise any plan by which Madison College could 
be more useful in the cause of education, either in the higher de- 
partments of learning, or as an auxiliary to the noble system of Com- 
mon Schools, the cordial co-operation of the Trustees may be re- 
lied on. 



MARSHALL COLLEGE. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Count of Study, In Languages : Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Eng- 
lish, German and French. In Mathematicks : Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Calculus. In Natural Philosophy : 
Mechanics, Optics, Astronomy, Electricity, Magnetism, (Chemistry, 
Geology, Mineralogy. In Philosophy: Aestheticks, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Political Economy, etc. 

Classes. — Four — Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

Ttmc of a Full Course. — Four years. 

Improvemeuts. Completed — Nothing, in progress — Nothing. 
TET REQUIRED— One large College Edifice. 

Giwemment. — ^The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board of 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction are, one Professor of Mora\ . 
and Intellectual Philosophy, one Professor of Languages, Belles Let- 
tres. History, Ac. bne Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, one Professor of Natural Science, Mineralogy, Geology, 
etc. {not yet appointed.) 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. The Trustees have j 

obtained for the present use of this College the edifice recently erec- « 

ted for the Theological Seminary of the German Reformed Church- 
They however intend building a College Edifice as soon as practi- 
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cable. From the succers of the agent for the College, hopes are en« 
tortained that the stipulated sum of sixty thousand dollars for the 
permanent endowment 9f the Institution, will soon be secured. The 
i^;jiler part of the subscriptions at present on tlie list has been pro- 
cured in Maryland A Preparatory School is connected with the 
College, and has two Instructors. 



PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 

ADAMS COUNTY. 

Cmirse of StuJy, - The same as is usual in all Colleges. 

Classes. — ^Fuur, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

T^imc cf If Full Course, — Two years in Preparatory Department. 
Four years in College proper. 

Improceinenfs, Ci>MPLETED — One two story brick building, out 
of repair, used by the Preparatory Department; one new four story 
College edifice, with wings and other out houses— cost $ 1 6,000. — 
In progress — Four stories of the wing of new building and other 
parts are unfiiished for want of pecuniary aid. To finish them would 
cost $2,500. Yet required — Funds to finish the two wings. 

GovernmenL — ^The pecuniary affairs ate managed by a Board of 
Tnistees elected annuall) . The Faculty of Instruction are, one Pre* 
sident, three Professors and Tutors. 

Future Prospects ani General Remarks. — Prospects exceeding- 
ly flattering. An unusual number of students have been enrolled, 
considering the infancy of the Institution. The German portion of 
the community, feeling a peculiar interest in this College, are awa- 
kening to the importance of a thorough Education. The Professors 
axe men of great self denial as well as learning. The Board are 
awaithig additional appropriations to enable them to liquidate th^r 
^ebt, to finish the remainder o( the edifice, and increase the salaries 
of its faithful Professors. 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 

4 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Course of Study, — In the Collegiate Department such as is usual 
in Colleges. 

Classes. — Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomote) Junior and Senior* 

Time of a Full Course, — Four year^. 

Improvements. — Not reported. In progress — Nothing. Ykt re- 
quired^ N othing. 

Government. -^The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board o^ 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction ^re,8ix Professors, including 
the Provost and Vice Provost, in College proper. In the Medical 
Department — seven Professors. Number not reported in the Aca- 
demical Department. Teachers of the French and German languages. 

Future Prospects and General Rerrittrks. — Prospects are good. 
The number of Students increasing. All the.Depaitments maintain 
their high character. 
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WASHINGTON COI^LEGE. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Course of Study. — English Grammar and Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, History, Rheto- 
ric, Roman and Grecian Antiquities, Ancient and French Languages, 
Natural History, Political Economy, 'Logic, Mental Philosophy, 
Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy, <fec. &c. 

Classes. — ^Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

TTme of a Full Course. — Four years from time of entering Fresh- 
man class. 

Improvements. — Completed— One old College building, valued 
St $3,000. In progress — ^One new College edifice— cost $9,000. 
Yet reqihred— Various improvements and increase of Library* Ap- , 

paftos. Cabinet, &c. &c. — which will cost $8,000. if 

Government. -^The pecuniary affairs are managed by Trustees. 
The Faculty of Instruction are, a Principal and four Piofesaon. 
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Future Prospects and General i?emarA:«.— Prospects lor the in- 
crease of Students more encouraging at present than for several years 
past ; in all respects the College is more prosperous than at any tiihe 
since it was chartered. Could pecuniary aid be obtained to enlarge 
the Library and increase the Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, 
this Institution might then claim an equality of standing in respecfa- 
bihty and usefulness with the most prosperous Literary Institution 
in this State. 



WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 

Course of Study, — The same as usual in Colleges. 

Classes. — Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior ; 
besides those in preparatory school, which is the only department at 
present in operation. 

7\me of a Full Course. — Four years in College proper. In Acad- 
emy — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — One large three story stope build- 
ing. One dwelling house for Professor, and one old school houset 
both worn out — ^valued $12,000. In progress — Nothing. Yet 
REQUIRED — Not reported. 

Government. — ^T'he pecuniaiy affairs are managed by thirty Trus- 
tees — having a President, Secretary and Treasurer. The Faculty 
of Instruction are, two Instructors in Classical Department and four 
in the English, including a Teacher of the French and German lan- 
guages. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — The Institution is des* 
titute of means. The Trustees wish to dispose of the present prop- 
erty and erect a College house, and other houses for Professors, sev- 
eral miles from the city, which will require $100,000. If the State 
would appropriate $60,000 or $80,000 to that purpose, the citizens 
would give the balance. The Trustees cannot now ask them. TIfey 
shew great interest in the University and would give liberally if the 
State would give any respectable encouragement. The population 
of the city and suburbs is from 40 to 50,000. They need a respect- 
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able College, and need it now. Many of the citizens cannot afford 
to pay for boarding their sons abroad, the rich have thus the advantage 
of the poor. They want to make a good College now, and may make 
a VmversUy hereafter. Their claims on account of population, posi- 
tion , commerce and industry, are among the greatest, but they have 
been ranked least 
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ABSTRACT 

liram the Rtiporh of Academies, ikowmg their Course of Study^ 
CHcuses, Time o^a Full Course, Improvement, Government and 
Future Prospects, with General Remarks for 1837. 



ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 

KITTANNINO ACADBH7. 

Course of StuJi/, — All the branches of a Classical Education. 

Classes, — Three. 1. Elementary English. 2. English Gram- 
mar, Geography and M. ithetnatics. 3. Latin. 

7%me of a Full Cjwr*c.— Not reported. 

Improvements, Complktbd— One commodious brick building, 
eost twelve hundred dollar3. In progrbss — Nothing. Ybt RBQax- 
RBD — Repairs to Academy, and a cupola to protect the bell, which 
will cost four hundred dollars. 

Government. — ^The'peeuaiiry affairs are managed by six Trus- 
tees, two of whom are elected annually. The Faculty of Instruction 
-^ Principal and two Female Assistants. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects unfevorable. 
Without the connexion with the Directors of the School District, 
detailed in their report, the Academy must have remained vacant. 
Its funds are limited to the State appropriation, and interest accumu- 
lated thernon ; all of which are by law set apart exclusively for the 
compensation of Teachers. Under, as is believed, a misconstruction 
of the law, a former board used about five hundred dollars of that 
interest in finishing patt of the house ; to re-imburse which a dona- 
tion, since received from the estate of Tho. Hamilton, decM. has 
been applied, thereby leaving them without funds to make those re- 
pairs which are necessary and indispensable for the preservation and 
occupancy of the building. 
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BEAVER COUNTY. 

6REER8BUR6 ACADEMY. 

^ourse of Study, — ^All the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, and Uic Latin and Greek Languages. 

Classes, — Three. L Elementary English. 2. English, with 
Grammar, Geography and Mathematics. 3. Latin and Greek. 

Time of a Full Course, — For a complete English Course, thiee 
years ; for English and Classical, six years. 

Improvements, Completed — One two story stone building, out 
of repair. In progress — Nothing. Yet required— A Teacher's 
house and repairs to Academy, which will cost eight liundred dol- 
lars. • 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by twenty-live 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instiuction are, a Principal and Assistant. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — ^The Academy has 
been chartered by the State some* twenty yeais ago. For a consid- 
erable time it was in a flourishing condition, but about ten years ago 
began to deeline, and continued in disuse a number uf years. About 
one year ago, when attention was called to the Report of the Super, 
intendent of Common Schools, an effort was -made to resuscitate the 
InsiUution : success, in some measure, was the result. Were they 
able to repair the buildings, and assist in compensating the Teacher 
for some time, the prospects would indicate success. 



BUCKS COUNTY. 

BUCKS COUNTY ACADEMY. 

Course of Study, -^A\\ the branches of an English and MaUie- 
matical Education, and the Greek and Latin Languages. 

Classes, — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Cot/r«c.— Not reported. 

Improvements, Completep— One ^three story stone building, 
cost four thousand dollars. In progress — Nothing. Yet required 
-—An additional building, which will cost twelve hundred dollars. 
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Government, — ^The pecuniary affairs are managed by eighteen 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction are, a Principal and Assistant. 

I\Uure Prospects and Gentrat Remarks. ^^Prospecis flattering. 
The Academy is at present well supported. 



BUCKS COUNTY. 

^ UNION ACADEMY. 

Course of Study, — Not reported. 

dosses. — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed— One two story stone building, cost 
two thousand dollars. In proohess — Nothing. Yet required — 
Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managpd by nine Trus- 
tees. The Faculty of Instruction is, one Principal. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — ^The Academy is at 
present occupied by two Public Schools. 



CAMBRIA COUNTY. 

ebensburo academy. 

_ • 

Course of Study, — ^The ordinary branches of a() English Educa- 
tion and Mathematics. 

Classes. — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Course, — Not reported. 

Improveruents, Completed — One two story brick building, va- 
lued two thousand dollars. Yet required — A kitchen and stable, 
cost three hundred dollars. 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by fourteen 
Trustees, who annually appoint from among themselves, a President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. The Faculty of Instruc- 
tion are, one Teacher and Assistant. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — Prospects fair. Pecu- 
niaty assistance is needed, to place the Institution on a footing of the 
greatest usefulness. 
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CENTRE COUNTY. 

BELLEFONTE ACADEMY. 

Course o^ Study. -^^AW the branchos of an English Education and 
Ancient Classics. 

Classes, — Irregular. 

Time of a Full Course. — For a complete course, between two 
aftid tliree years. 

Improvements. Completed — One two story edifice, out of re- 
pair. In progress — Nothing. Yet required — Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affaiis are managed by twenty-four 
Trustees. 'I he Faculty of Instruction is one Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General licmarks, — No repoit. 



CHESTER COUNTY. 

west CHESTER ACADEBIY. 

Course of Study. — All the brcinches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, including the French, Geiman and Spanish Lan- 
guages. 

Classes. — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — One building, cost seven thousand 
dollars ; three dwellings for Principal and Teachers, cost eight thou- 
sand dollars. Yet required — Other buildings for Teachers, pupils 
and apparatus, will cost five thousand dollars. 

Government. — The pecuniary aifairs are managed by nine Trus. 
tees, annually elected. Faculty of Instruction are, one Principal and 
five Assistants; the economy of the Institution being vested in the 
Principal. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects blattering 
Condition highly prosperous. Its pecuniary embarrassments some^ 
what relieved by the grant of two thousand five hundred dollars from 
the State : additional aid from the same source, would render it one 
of the most efifective and useful Seminaries in the State. 
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CLEARFIELD COUNTY. 

CLEARFIELD ACABEMY. 

Course of iRWy.— Ordinary branches of an English Education, 
and the Latin and French Languages. 

Classes. — Not reported. 

7%me of a Full Course, — Not reported 

Improvements. Completed — One brick building. In progress 
—Nothing. Yet required — Nothing. 

Oovemmtnt. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by nine Trus- 
tees, and one Treasurer. The Faculty of Instruction is one Teacher. 

Ikiture Prospects and General Remarks, — The Academy is at 
present occupied by the Directors of the Common Schools. 



DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

HARRISBURO ACADEMY. 

Course of Study. — All the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, and the Latm and Greek Languages. 

Classes. — Three. One English; one Mathematical; one Class- 
ical. The latter embracing a majorityiof the pupils. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. — Not reported. In PROOREes — Nothing. Ybt 
REQUIRED — Nothing. 

Government. — Not reported. The Faculty of Instruction, one 
Principal. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects flattering. 
The English Department has been suspended, owing to the interfe- 
rence of the Common School System; but numerous applications 
are being made for the reception of pupils, which may make it ne- 
cessary to re-establish the English Department. The Institution is 
well provided with all necessary apparatus, and a small cabinet of 
ininends, dtr. 
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ERIE COUNTY. 

ERII ACADEMY. 

I 

Course of Studj/.-^XW the branches of an English and Af athe- 
matical Education, Natural Sciences, and the Latin and Greek Lan« 
guages. 

Classes. — Eighteen: Four ordinary branches of English; nine 
Grammar, with Geography, History, Philosophy and Mathematics ; 
five Latin and Greek Languages. 

Time of a Full Course, — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — One Academy building. In pro- 
gress — Nothing. Yet required — Two additional wings to Acade- 
my building, for the accommodation of Teachers and Lecturers. 

Government. — Not reported. The Faculty of Instruction are> 
one Superintendent, one Principal, one Assistant. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — No report. 



ERIE COUNTY. 

Waterford academy. 

Course of Study » — Various branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education and the Latin and Greek Languages. 

Classes. — Not Reported. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not Reported. 

Improvements. Completed — One Academy building — Yet re- 
quired — Nothing.' — In progress — Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by eight Trus 
tees. The Faculty of Instruction is, one Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — The Trustees of this 
Academy misunderstood the law, formed a connexion with the 
Common School, and opened it on the same conditions : But on a 
more careful examination, found .they had no right to make use- of 
the Common School fund, and conseqijhtly broke off all conn^jjon. 
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PEANKLIN COUNTY. 

CHAMBBRBBURO ACADEMY. 

C9ur$e of Study, — The usual and higher Blanches of an Eng>- 
lifihy Mathematical and a thorough Classical Education. 

Ckusea. — Not Reported. s 

Time of Full Course. — Not Reported. 

Improvements, — Completed — One large and handsome Academy 
building. — In progress — Nothing. — ^ykt required. — Nothing. 

Government. -^Noi Reported — The Faculty of Instruction, one 
Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — The Academy is 
pleasantly located, and well supplied with all necessary apparatus. 
The principal part of the building is occupied by Common Schools. 



LUZERNE COUNTY. 
wilkesbarre academy. 

Course of Study. — All the branches of an English, iMathematicat 
and Classical Education. 

Classes. — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

impfOoeme/t/s.^-Not reported. In progress — Not reported. YbT 
MBQinRBD— Not reported. 

Government,, — Not reported. 

Future Prospect and General Remarks. — They are without a 
hallding. The old one became uncomfortable and unsightly and was 
abandoned. A subscription is now in circulation, and they have 
•ome prospect of being able to erect a new building within the year. 
They are disposed to ask aid of the Legislature and shall probably 
do 80. The locatmp is afsL^prable one, and the prosperity and cha* 
racter of the sch^l in times past, encourages them to make great 
exertion in obtaining comfortable accommodations. 
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MIFFLIN COUNTY. 

LSWISTOWN ACADBMY. 

Course of Study* — Not reported. 

ClasBes. — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed— *One brick building. In pboorxbs 
-—Not reported. Yet required— Not reported. 

Govemmetit. ^-The pecuniary affairs are managed by fifteen Trus- 
tees. The Faculty of Instruction — one female Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects not flatter- 
ing, owing to want of funds to sustain competent Teachers. The 
Academy is now connected with the Common Schools. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

NORRISTOWN ACADEMY. 

Course of Study. — ^Tlie various branches of an English and Math- 
ematical. Education. 

Classes. — Various. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 
' Improvements. Completed — One two story brick house, cost 
$1,500. In progress — Nothing. Yet required — Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs .nre managed by thirteeti 
Trustees. Faculty of Instruction — one Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects not flatter- 
ipg. EITorts to establish a Classical School have proved inefi*eclual, 
owing to want of funds. 



PIKE COUNTY. 

MILFORD ACADEMY. 

This Afadcmy is now used as a Common School, having been 
discontinued as an Academy in 1825, before which time it seems to 
have been in a prosperous condition. It is about being revived as an 
Academy, 
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SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 

SUS^SHAMNA AOAOSMT. 

Course of Study. — Thorough Ekiglish, aod the higher bnuushes of 
a Mathematical Education, and the Ancient and French languages. 

Classes, — ^Various . 

7\nuofa FuU Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements, Completed— One Academy building. In pao- 
CSSS8 — Nothing. Yet required— Nothing. 

Goverr&nient. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by fourteen 
Trustees. Faculty of Instruction, one Principal and assistants as 
occasion requires. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — Prospects good. The 
Academy needs pecuniary assistance and Apparatus. 



TIOGA COUNTY. 

WELLSBOROUOH ACADEWT. 

Course of Study. — As is common in similar Institutions. 

Classes. — Not reported. 

7\me of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — Not reported. In progress — Noth- 
ing. Yet required — Chemical ami Philosophical Apparatus and 
Library, and Mineralogical Cabinet. 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Treasurer 
and five Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction, not reported. 

Future Prospects and Gei^ral Remarks. — Prospects flattering. 
Pecuniary assistance is much needed to place the Academy on a use- 
ful footing. It is destitute of all the necessary Apparatus. Consid- 
ering all disadvantages and the poverty of the Institution, it is in as 
flourishing condition as can be expected. 
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VENANGO COUNTY. 

* 

FRANKLIN ACADBMT. 

Course of Study, — Not reported. 

C/asses, — Not reported. 

Time of a Pull Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements, Completed— One frame building out of repair, 
cost $100. In PROGRESS— Nothing. Yet required — Everything 
necessary, cost $3000. 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by Trustees, 
elected annually » Faculty of Instruction, not reported. 

I\Uure Prospects and General Remarks. — St)on after the organi- 
zation of this County, the State made a donation of $2,000 to this 
Institution, one thousand of which was appropriated to purchasing 
two lots and erecting a frame building with two rooms, which is now 
in a decayed state. The other thousand was deposited in the N« 
W. Bank of Pennsylvania at Meadville, and lost in part by the fail- 
ure of that Institution. The state of the funds of this Institution are 
80 low that the Trustees are unable^ to erect suitable buildings with- 
out further aid. 



WARREN COUNTY. 
warren academy. 

Course of Study. — All the higher branches of an English Educa- 
tion with Mathematics, and the Ancient and French languages. 

Classes. — ^Twelve, three Greek, three Latin, one French, five high- 
er branches of English with Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, &c« 

Time of a Pvll Course. — Two years to be prepared to enter Col- 
lege. 

Improvements. Completed — Two story brick building, cost 
$2,500. In progress — Nothing. Yet required— Various addition 
to the building, which will cott $400. 

Ooverfmient. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by three Tnw- 
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and one Treasurer. Faculty of Instruction, one Principal aad 

listant. 

Ikiture Prospects and General Bemarks. — Prospects flattering. 
Since its commencement a great change has been effected in the 
youth of Warren for the better; evidently the Academy is the cause. 
The students have made great proficiency. The Trustees fear 
burassment for want of funds. 



YORK COUNTY. 

YORK ACADBIIT. 

Course of Study. — Students fully prepared for the different cl 
in the Colleges, and the study of the learned professions. 

Classes. — ^Eight, four English and four Classical. 

Tiine of a Full Course. — from four to five years. 

Improvements. Coxpleted — One large capacious house oon- 
tainiog six rooms. In progress — Nothing. Yet required — Noth- 
ing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by a board of 
Trustees. Faculty of Instruction, not reported. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Location healthy. 
Convenient to our large cities by the rail roads. Building spacious, 
containing seven rooms (including the attic story used by the Lyceum.) 
Principal want a yearly donation to enable them to support an addi- 
tional Teacher. Prospects flaitering. It may be necessary to state 
llut the funds for the building were not obtained from the State. Tk* 
Academy was built by tlie Episcopal Church and afterwards trail- 
ftrred to the county. 
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F. 

CATALOGUE 
Of School Books presented to the Superintendeni. 

HOOAN AMD THOMPSON'S &ERIE8. 

Emerson's New National Spelling Book. 

'* Lessons for Little Headers, 4th Class. 

Third Class Reader. 
" Second Class Reader* 
'* First Class Reader. 
** North American Arithmetic, 1st part. 

44 44 44 44 ^^ 44 

History of the United States, by John Russell, A. M. of France. 
Lardner's Outlines of UniTersal History from the earliest period 19* 
the present time. 

pbrkin's series. 

-Gradations in Reading and Spelling, by Henry Butler. 
Green's Little Reckoner or Instructive Exercises in Mental Arilh* 
metic. 
*< Gradations in Arithmetic. 
*< Arithmetical Guide. 
Edward's Introduction to the Electic Reader. 

** Electic Reader. 
The Scholars Companion or Guide to Ortli<^;raphy. 
Derivation and Pronunciation of the English Language, by RiGhatod 

W, Green. 
The Scholars Reference Book, containing a Dictionary En^^h.figf* 

nonymes, by R. W. Green. 
Recreations Instructives et Amusantes ore Choi De Historiettes Mo- 
rales. 
The French Guide by A. N. Girantt. 
Vie De Washington par A. N. Girantt. 
Select Letters of Pliny the younger (in Latin.) 
The Poems of Catullus, prepared for the use of schools by P. M«. 

Hubbard. 
Cioeronis Selects Qu»dam Epistols Accedunt. 
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NotnlflB and Illustradons Anglics. 

M . T. Cicero De Senectute et De Amicitia. 

M. T. Giceronis I>e Officiis Libra Tres. 

Foster's Elementary Copy Books, Nos. 1« 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 <k 8. 

COBB*S SERIES. 

Cobb's Toys, isi, MySi & 4th series. 

. " First Book. 

" Spelling Book. 

*' Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 2 & 3. 

*' Expositor. 

'• Sequel. 

*' Manual containing the Declaration of Independence. 

** Constitution of the U. States, Political Definitions, &e« 

'* North American Reader. 

** Abridgment of Walker's Dictionary. 

" Minature Lexicon. 

*' Arithmetical Rules and Tables. 

'* Cyphering Books, Nos. 1 & 2. 

*' Explanatory Arithmetic, Nos. 1 & 2. 

*' Treasury of Knowledge, comprising an English Grammary 
English Dictionary, Universal Gazetteer, Chronology and 
History, Law Dictionary and Classical Dictionary. 

PATTERSON, FORRESTER & CO's. SERIES. 

% 

H. W. M'Guffey's Electic Primer. 

" " First Reader. 

** " Second " 

" Third " 
*« •• Fourth " 

Say's Tables and Rules in Arithmetic. 
" Litde Arithmetic. 
** Electic Arithmetic. 

WORKS BT OTHER PUBLISHERS. 

Kennedy's Theoretical and Practical Arithmetic. 

The Grammatical Reader, by Iicmuel H. Parsons. 

The Reader's Companion, by T. Ewing. 

Geography of Pennsylvania, by Rebecca Eaton, Ist dc 2deditioni« 

Ofaiey't Geography. 

The Pantnama of Professions and Trades, by E. Hazen. 
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Fro J 1*8 American Speaker. 

** History of the United Stale*. 
Conversations on the Bible, by Mrs. Sarah Hall. 
Pial/s Graphics. 

"^he Elementary Musical Chart, by Jaraes C. Beckel. 
First Lessons in Drawing, by Josiah Holbrook. 

BIDDLG's, now 6REEK0I70H*8, 8E&IB8. 

L* Abeille Pour Les Enfans Oa Lecons Francaiaes lere Partie, A 

L' Usage Des Ecoles. 
Frost's United States. 
New American Speaker. 
Pinnock's Goldsmith's England. 

Rome. 

Greece. 

Oswald's Etymological Dictionary. 
Scientific Class Book, parts 1st & 2d. 
Guy's Astronomy. Keith on the Globes, in one volorae. 
Bridge's Algebra and Key. 
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G. 



LUt and Number of Books Used in 9uch of the School IHstrici 

as reported on the subject fur 1 837. 



POIMKRS. 




Life of Columbus, 




American Piimer, 


1 


•• Washington, 




Gomley's, 


1 


*• Bramwell, 




SPELLING BOOKI. 




** S. Burroughs, 




Cobb's, 


310 


Pleasing Companion 




Web6tet*8, 


138; 


Political Instructor 




United States, 


104; 


National 'Reader, 




Coniley*8, 


79 


fiadies Class Book 




Byerly's, 


44 


Farmer's School Rook, 




Emerson*8 


33 


Cowper's Poems, 




Burham's, 


8 


Thompson's Seasons, 




Garden's 


1 


Life of Marion, 




Hazin*s 


1 


,Scholar's Companion 




DICTIOMARIBS AND EXPOSITORS. | 


IChild's Guide 




Webster's 





GRAMMARS. 




Hazin's Definer, 


4 


Kirkham's, 


154 


Jaiidon's Expositor, 


4 


Murray's, 


42 


New York Expositor, 


2 


Smithes, 


27 


Steneii's, 


1 


Comly*8, 


22 


READERS. 




Creenlears, 


11 


English Reader, 


291 


IngersoU's, 


1 


Bible and Testament, 


222 


Adams' (Latin,) 


1 


Cobb's Juvenile Reader, 


109 


OEOORAPHIK8. 




Introduction to E. Reader, 


67 


Olney's, 


165 


Murray's sequel, 


30 

1 


Woodbridge's, 


34 


Columbian Orator, 


13 


Parley's, 


23 


Angel's Series 


11 


Srailev's, 


20 


Ameiican Preceptor, 


g Smith's, 


17 


Popnlar Lessons, 


1 

8 


Adam's, 


9 


Noith American Reader, 


7 


Multeburn's, 


9 


Cobb's 2nd Class, 


•7 


Goldsmith's, 


• 


American Speaker 


6 


Huntingdon's, 


• 


Murray's Reader 


4 


Butler's, 


3 


Moral Instructor, 


A 


Comley's, 


1 


Rhetorical Reader, 


3 


HISTORIES. 




German Psalmster, 


i 


Grimshaw's United States, 


it 


Scott's I^essons, 


1 

2 


Hale's, 


30 


Jack Halyard 


2 


Goodrldge's, 


14 


Neiv« pHpeis, 


2 


Wiley's, 


t 


Blake's High School R. 


1 


America, 


% 


Youth's Manual, 


1 


Greece, 


r 
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Rome, 1 

Frost's, 1 

Parley's U. Sutes, 1 
Hume's History of England, 1 

Bollin's Ancient, 1 

ARITUlfETICS. 

Pike's, 133 

Dabott's, 76 

Western Calculator, 45 

Smith's Aiithmetic, 26 

Rose's 20 

Bennett's 1 1 

Emerson's, ' 

Jess's, 8 

Stockton's, 5 

Webstei's, 4 

American Tutor's, 4 

Torbert's, 4 

Comly's, 3 

School Master's, 3 

O. Strander's, 2 

Crookshank's, 1 

Torrey's, 1 

8miley's, 1 

Ijewis' 1 

Mahan^s, 1 

Johnson's 1 

Murray's, 1 

Kennedy's. 1 

HATKEMATICS. 

Bonycastle,8 Algebra, %d 



Gummere's Surveying, 

** Mathematics, 
Day's Algebra, 
Playfare's Euclid, 
Lewis' Algebra,. 
Simpson's Euclid, 
Colburn's Algebra, 
Hunter's Trigonometry, 
Young's Geometry, 
Haieney's Mensuration, 
Mark's Book Keeping, 


1 

L 
8 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


BOTANY. 




Comstock's, 


2 


NATURAL BISTORT. 




Goldsmith's Animated Nature, 


1 


RHETORIC. 

Blair's, 


4 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Comstock's, 

Blake's, 

Jones' 


17 
3 
1 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Watts on the mind. 


1 


GHEIUSTRT. 

Blake's, 


1 


ELOCUTION * 

Larcey's, 

RELIGION. 

Catechism, 


3 

1 
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TABLE H. 

Showing the State Appropriation for 1837 paid since the last 
Annual Report^ and also the Apfpropriation for 1 838 paid to 
Districts which have not reported, and consequently not included 
in Table I. together with the amount of Taxastesgedonthe 
latter. 



DISTRICTS. 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Appropriation 
1838. 


Tpx 1&S8. 


Allsohxky Covntt. 

Biimioghain 

Findlay 

Indiana 

Moon . - - 

Piilsburg, N. W. - 

Pine 

Robinson 


f 173 50 
380 83 

442 88 
201 34 


$252 91 
606 29 

529 37 
'708 09 


$398 36 
522 50 

399 49 
570 00 


Armstbong County. 

Allegheny - 
Clarion - 
Ftanklin 

Kiltanning borough 
KiUanning township - 
Monroe - - - 
Perry 
Tobv - 


$1,148 50 


$2,069 16 


$1,890 35 


223 35 
362 54 
187 10 
95 81 
146 96 

141 78 
259 61 


658 79 

441 14 
195 43 


190 65 

126 24 
91 70 


Bbater County. 

Fallsion borough 
Greene ^ - - 
,tioon 

New SewicUy - 
Ohio 


•1«417 05 


$129 36 


$4M8 59 


124 06 
200 70 
137 24 
353 94 


479 60 

1,235 00 

627 11 


277 00 
460 70 
182 50 


Bedfoup County. 
Bedibrd borough 

Soadimptoii 


$816 48 


$2,241 71 


$920 80 


123 00 
165 16 
176 09 


* 






$484 25 
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DISTRICTS. 


Appropriation Appropriation 
1837. 1888. 


Tax 183 8 


Bradford Coitntt. 

Atliens borongh 

Albany - . - 

Leroy 

Ridgebury 

Smithfield 

Wells 


•49 20 

60 85 

97 76 
202 93 


1 

$233 01 
567 83 


$96 00 
173 12 




$310 74 


$800 84 


$269 12 


Bucks County. 

Bensalera 
Bristol borough - 
Makefield L. - 
Morrisviile borough 
New Hope 


211 70 
209 11 
192 98 
47 64 
112 65 


1 




•w\ ^-^ 


$774 34 




Butler County. 

Buffalo 

Connoquenessing - 

Cranberry 

Donegal - . . 

Middlesex 

Parker - - 

Slippery Rock 


165 09 

196 81 
165 73 
226 59 
148 25 
286 80 


1,176 38 


366 54 


^m ^^ 


$1,189 27 


$M76 38 


$366 54 


Cambria County. 

Jackson 
Richmond 




219 44 
325 76 


180 82 
175 00 

« 




$545 20 


$355 82 


bBNTRB County, 

Half Moon 

Harris - . . 

Howard 

Potter 


173 50 
240 19 


775 96 

710 d5| 


520 12 
401 83 


. _ — 


$413 69 


$1,486 3l| 


$021 45 



93 
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DISTRICTS, 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Appropnation 
1838. 


Tax 1638. 


Chester County. 




« 




Chester (We«t) 




$773 6ii 


$660 00 


Fallowfield (W.) - 




834 78 


500 00 


Londonderry - 




312 19 


115 87 


Penn 


$86 10 






Pennsbury 




452 45 


150 00 


West Goshen 


00 63 






Clearfield County. 


$176 73 


$2,373 11 


$1,425 87 








Beccaria 


35 85 






Belle 


40 78 






Bumside 


54 38 






Bradford - 


108 11 






Fox - 


47 90 


1 




Girard 


15 53 






Gibson 


56 32 






% Jordan - - - 


40 14 


N 




Jay - 


56 32 






Lawrence 


108 11 






Morris 


25 55 






Penn - - - 1 


33 01 






Pike ... 


106 17 






Columbia County. 


$736 37 










Derry 




791 79 


670 00 


rf^ ^^ 


$791 79 


$670 00 


Crawford County. 








Athens 




171 93 


100 00 


Rockdale - - - 


58 26 






Spring 


1G9 62 






Sammerhill 




484 12 


150 62 


« 


$227 88 


$656 05 


$250 62 


Cumberland County. . 








Frankford 


188 39 






1 


$188 39 


- - T 
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DISTRICTS. 



Davphin County. 



Jackson 
Middleiown 



Delaware County. 

Springfield 

Erie County. 

Greenfield 

Faybttb County. 

Brownsville boroagh - 

Geiman - 

Menallen 

Springhill 

Tyrone 

Wharton - 

Franbxin County. 

St. Thomas - 
Warren - 

Greene County. 

Centre 

Franklin - - • ■ 

Jefferson 

Morris 

Monongahela - 

Wayne 

Huntingdon County. 

Antis - - - 

Henderson 

Huntingdon borough - 

Munis 

Walker 

Warriormark 



lAppraprtatioii | Appropriation 



1837. 



$61 18 



$61 18 



$111 35 



$121 06 



290 69 



156 67 



$447 36 



87 40 



$87 40 



128 18 
183 21 



1838. 



$447 93 



$447 93 



561 04 

1,015 76 

670 09 

988 61 

461 50 



$3,597 00 



775 96 



$775 96 



133 36 



447 93 
640 22 
549 73 
732 97 
447 93 
466 02 



$444 76 $3,284 80 



191 63 
143 07 
187 10 

210 88 
100 35 

211 05 



$1,050 08 



350 65 



$350 65 



Taxless. 



$850 00 



$850 00 



600 00 
627 85 
161 56 
300 00 

148 01 

$1,837 42 

500 00 



$500 00 

163 28 
356 39 
244 75 
332 00 
246 57 
195 21 

$1,538 20 



150 67 



$150 67 



05 



H. — ^GoNTOfVED. 



DISTRICTS. 



Indiana County. 



Annstrong 
Blacklick - 
Brush Valley - 
Greene 

Montgomery - 
Washington 
Whealfield - 



Jefferson County. 



Bamett 

Rose 

Snyder 



Juniata County. 



Delaware 

Fermanagh 
Greenwood 
Lack 
Tuscarora 



Lancaster County, 

Colerain 
Drumore ' 

Hempfield (E.) 

Manor 

Raphoe 



Lebanon County. 
East Hanover 

LizERNE County 

Fairmount 
Hnntingdon 
Salem 
Pillston - 

Amounts carried forward 



Appropriation 
1837. 



Apprrpriation 
1838. 



Tax 1888. 



$201 34 
190 34 
228 53 



$620 2t 



49 20 
26 54 



$75 74 



$432 09 



$283 00 



180 98 
637 96 
493 V7 



$1,744 40 



570 09 
92 75 



$662 84 



194 87 



425 30 
556 52 
391 37 
386 84 
477 34 



$2,237 37 



471 32 



$066 19 



$295 22 



1,018 02 
1,054 22 
1,837 07 



S3.909 31 



53 73 
172 86 
108 7C 



vO«59 tSt^ 



531 63 



$531 63 



195 07 
250 00 
280 90 



$958 97 



750 00 
479 78 



$1,229 72 



212 86 
450 00 
137 00 
300 00 
226 71 



$1,325 57 



1,200 00 

750 00 

1,500 00 



$3,450 00 



152 14 



$152 14 
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DISTRICTS. 



Mifflin Countt. 



Oliver, 



LdzERNE COITNIT. 

AmH brought forward, 
Tunkhannock, 
Windhain, 



Lycoming County. 

Brown, 

Curomiiigs, 

Dunstable, 

Forks, 

Mifflin, 

Muney Creek, 

Money, 

Penn, 

Plunkcl's Creek, 

Pine Creek, 

Shrewsbury, • 

Washington, 

"Wayne, 

Williamsnort, 

Wolf, 



M'Kean County. 

Bradford, 

Corydon, 

Kealing, 

Liberty, 

Shippen, - 



Mercer County. 

Coolspring, 
Delaware, 
Hickory, 
Springfield, '• 
Wolf Creek, 



AppToprimion. 
1837. 



$335 3j) 

108 41 
177 39 



S62I 15 



Approprlntion 
1838. 



$28 48 
50 97 
64 74 
22 65 

123 00 

139 84 
99 05 
47 2( 
25 89 
59 56 
34 96 

205 23i 
39 49 

163 14 
99 70 



81,208 98 



$12 08 
42 721 
89 34 
15 53 
18 12 



$207 79 



$182 27 



100 98 



$373 55 



$231 77 



Tax 1838. 



8531 63 



$531 6:i 



$199 08 



$199 08 



$140 31 



$149 31 



$699 04 
671 89 
588 19 



$1,959 12 



$152 14 



$152 14 



$402 54 



$402 64 



» $82 75 



$82 75 



$250 00 
192 28 
170 00 



$612 28 
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LETTER. 



^i th€ Hm. fniKam T. Sogers, Salter ^ the Senates 

Sr: — 1 liave the honor herewith to trammit my annual report aa^ 
Superintendent of Common Schools.^ As the year for which the re-^ 
ports are made by the directors terminates under the present law, on 
<he Slst December^ and the district reports are not promptly made^ 
the deb|r>jii|aDakifig this report, was unaYmdaUe. 

I am yours respectfully, 

FRANCIS R. SHUNK- 
. Superintendent of Common Schools^ 
Se€f€iiJinf9 Q^,« March 9, 1840. 
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REPORT, &c^ 



Ta the Senate and Houee of JRepreeentative^ efthe Commanieealtk 

qfPenneylvania* 



General eduoatm by means of common sclioels^ is one of the in- 
valuable improvemonts of modern times* Its efiectsupon the condition^ 
of man, are as yet, but imperfectly developed. Its tendencies are so- 
directly towards the elevatioit of his moral and intellectual faculties^ 
that no rational doubt remains of ite capacity, and ks power, to efiect 
a revolution, by which the rank and dignity of human nature will be 
vindicated, human rights be estaUished, and the broadest and deepest 
foundations laid, for the security of the peace, happiness and prosper* 
ity of the world. Most of the powerful monarchies in. Europe, urged 
on by a power which they cannot resist, are now engaged in provid- 
ing the means of education for all their children ; and' advances in thb 
career of true greatness have been made by some of them, whiclK 
equals, if they do not putstrip, the progress made in^ the same cause 
in these republican states. Tn giving impul^ to this onward march 
•Ttbe human mind, there may be rivalry, but there can be no jealousy. 
Tho development of the physical^ moral and mteliectual fkculties, of 
the people of Norway, or oi Switzerland, is regarded with the same 
complacency, by the nhilanthropist in America, engaged in promoting 
the cause of universal education, as a similar event in his own state. 
The edueation of the whole race is his object, and every portion m 
vhich the great and- geodi work progresses, lessens the amount of the 
labor yet to be performed^ and hastens the perkiid when his hopes will 
be realized; ^ -^ , 

The laws and regulations of the varioue^ states and countries, in 
which systems of common school education have been adopted, vary 
in detail ; the'general object of all, is education of the physical pow- 
^ ers, and of the moral and intellectual faculties. The means whereby 
this education is^efiected^ are Infant Schools, Primary Schools, Second- 
ary Schools and Superior Schools. It will be shown, hereafter, that 
the Pennsylvaoia system of education^ contemplates the accomplish- 
ment of the same general purposes, by the same general means, a» 
those of other states and countries. We have not yet had time to 
mature our systemw It must not be forgotten, that the first operative 
law of this state,, for establishing a general system ef education, by 
common schools, was passed on the Ist of April 1834, less than six. 
years age The vast progress that has been made, in this short 
period,, will appear hereafter ;. it gives ample assurance that eventually 
and at no distant day, common seheol education will be placed within^ 
the reach of every child in the Cbmmonweakb. 



Tbe adoption of tbia systenSi may be ascribed partiy to the injunctioD 
•of 4he eonstitntion, partly to the energy, of the Cbief ]Magistra:e, but 
^A most be admitted, that the example of sister states, and other soun- 
^ries, exerted a foiverful influence upon the councils of Pennsylvania, 
in 1834* The itdvantages of general educaiioft are so direct, positive 
and apparen:, in ^ates and communities, as to icnpel those which are 
IB the rear, to cloaeitp with those who, m this onward march tu true 
greatness, are in advance of thorn. The same justice to his offspiing, 
whicb prompts the father of a family, to provide for the equal education 
*of hta cfaildren, in order to qualify them for the honorable discharge 
of thedufiesof'life, iD a community dbiinguished for moral exceilence 
and inteNecttial cukivatioD, urges a slate to provide^the means of edu- 
cation, which will place her population in an equal nuvk with that 
•which has been cultivated wilh the greatest care ; hence to the high 
^obligations which rest upon individuals, communities and states, to ' 
<ieveiope the physical powers and the moral and intellectual faculties 
of their youth, are added the. principles of those which surround them, 
^ving trresistable force to these obligations. 

Under our system, as'^has been already stated, and as w^i niore 
'illy appear hereafter, great advances have been made in the estab- 
shment of, and effectual aid lias'been given to, primary or comoxtfi 
ehools. Appropriations have also been made to secondary and su- 
erior schools; in applying these general termsj so aptly descriptive 
( a well organized system of general educati6n. the schools estab- 
t^ted by directurs in * the several ^distdctji fall under the general de- 
lomittdtian of primary or common schools. Our female seminaries 
jod county acadamies, are with propriety tes^ned secondary 8chooi$, 
lod our colleges are, with equal -propriety, arranged as superior 
schools. By our^aw, children at four years of age are admitted into 
.'be primary schooU ; hence, although we have not regularly organ- 
ized infant schools, 'in the stricter sense o^the term, established under 
the law, yet many children who would belong to them, if infam 
schools wofe separately organized, are found in oirr common scbooh;; 
and when the proper means are adopted for cuttivating their } outhfut 
minds, and their moral feelings, and improving their physical powers, 
they receive in another form, all the substantial benefits whi^rh are 
conferred by the separate organization of infant schools. The sepa- 
rate infant acheots which are in operation In our state, are under the 
superintending care of the communities in which tbey are established, 
and are supported by them. They are adapted to<districts in which 
the population is dense. These institutions are. highly commendtd 
In some: parts of Buropojas among the most eHicient means empioyed 
by Ibe age, for the promotion of virtue and knowledge. In these 
infant schoolsthc improvement of all the bodily powers and functions, 
forms a subject ol,parttcuIar attantfon, next to mora( education, which 
embraces both the animal and moral impulses. 

As already stated, the first permanent provision for the estnblisb- 
nccoi of a system of^ommon School education in'Pennsylvanin, was 
maefe/by the act of April I, 1834, entitled '* An Act to establish a ge- 
nera] System of Cduca'.ion by Common Schools." 



6 

« 

By this ae;t, the city of Philadelphia and eaeh ooiiniy in the com- 

inonwealtb, waa erected into a acbool diviaiun; aod every waid, 

" township, and borough in ihe state, was erected into a school district } 

aod each district was to eootaio a competent oumfaer of conunon 

schools, for the edacation of eveiy child within its limits* 

Provisioi^ was mad^ for the election of six directors ia each dis- 
trict : for their organization, the choice of officers, and of a dele^te 
to a <»>unty convention, to be held annually, at the county court 
%ouse, in each division, to consist of the saidcblegates and the county 
commissioners. This convention was authorized to determine the 
question whether or not a> tax should be levied, for the expenditure 
of each district { not to be less in amount than double the iuiids to be 
furnished out of the treasury of the commonwealth. Detailed provi- 
sions were made in cases where a majority of jthe Convention voted 
against an appropriation for common achoois; for the adoption o( the 
system in distncts whose delegates voted in the affirmative, and for 
the payment to them of the state appropriation ; also, for the coDdQu- 
ance in force of the acts of Assembly for the education of the poor 
gratis, in the divisions or districts, opposed to the adoplioB of common 
schools. Meetings of the people in each accepting district were after- 
wards to be held, to decide whether they would raise, for the current 
year, a sum in addition to that determined on at the county convention, 
to be applied in aid of the common schools of the district. Provi- 
sion was made for the collection of the school tax, and the directors 
of each district were required to determine upon the number of schools 
to be opened, to provide school houses, to appoint capable teachers at 
liberal salaries, to pay the expenses, and have the general superin- 
tendence of the schoolk. They were also authorized to connect in- 
struction in the mechanic arts, and in agricultural pursuits, with 
' intellectual and moral instruction. 

They were directed to visit every school at least once in every 
month, and to make a detailed report of the number of scholars^ their 
studies, the number of months taught, the salaries and qualifieations 
of teachers, &c. to the district inspectors. Two inspectors for each 
district were to be appointed, annually, by the several courts of Quar- 
ter Sessions, who were required to visit every school, at least quar- 
terly« and to enquire into the moral character, learning and ability oi 
the several teachers ; and to examine persons wishicig to be employed 
as teachers, and if found qualified, to give certificates to that efiect, 
to be valid for one year. A general meeting of all the inspectors in a 
division was authorized, for the purpose of adopting rules for the 
examination of teachers, forms of certificates, to be given lo 
them, &C. 

No certificate to be given to any teacher, unless found qualified to 
teach readings tariting and arithmteic» The inspectors were required, 
annually, on the 1st Monday of November, to afiake a detailed repoi^ 
of the condition of the schools to the Superintendent. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth was Ueaignated the Superin- 
tendent of all the public schools, and was required to make an annual 



report to the lflgiriature« upon the condhioB of the Cemnu>a Schools, 
ibrDkh estitnates a»d acoounts ofezpeodttofes, plaos of improvemeiit, 
^cc. To prepare forms of district reports — to sigo orders on the 
Treasary for the pftyraeot of school iii6Dey,aDd to settle oootroversiea 
ia relatioa lo the distribution of the state approprietioo* ' 

The Boio of seventy-five thousand dollara was appropriated for the 
year 1839, and the same sum annuaily, to be paid to the county 
ireasurers in the several school divisions, and provision wse made for 
its distrihutsoQ, and for the appoinimeni of district treasurers, whose 
tfccounu were to be settled in the same raanner as accounts of other 
township officers. The supervisors of townships, and the councils of 
borongba, were authorized to hold property necessary for the estab* 
IsahaaoH and support of Common Schools*. County treasurers were 
authorized to receive all school monies from whatever sources they 
might arise, provision was made for the settlement of their aecounts^ 
and for aHlecting balaaoes in their hands. The city and county of 
Philadelphia, were excluded from the provisionsiot the act, but their 
share of appropriations, out of the school fund, was secured. 

Under this act, the first report of the superintendent of eomraon 

schoois, to the legislature, uas made on the 2nd of March, 1835- 

This report being the first, is necessarilly imperfect in many of its 

details ; yet aufficieot appears upon its face to show, that a majority 

of the common school districts in the state, had accepted the system* 

At the next session of the legislature, on the 15th of April, 1835, 
a supplement to the act to establish a general system of education by 
common schools, was passed, which made further provisiona ia rela- 
tion to the assessment and laying of the schoul tax; it abolished the 
the office of inapector, and transJenred the ihides 6f inspectors to the 
directors of tbe districts. Further provisions were made in lelaUon 
to the proceedings of tho delegate meetings; and to the tax voted lo be 
nlsed^ and for cotuiouing the acts of assembly ptoviding for the edu- 
ration of the poor gratis, in districts where a majority of the inhabi- 
tants decided against accepting the common school law, and for pre- 
serving the state appropriation for such districts for two yeari. 

Under the common school law, thus amended, two reports of fhe 
proceedings (or the year 1835, were made to the Jegisfature at the 
j»es8ion of 1835^ ; the one on the &th December, 1835, and the other 
oa the 20th February, 1836, these two reports constitute the second 
annual report of the superintendent. From this it appears that therfr 
were in 1835, in the state, about 907 school districts, of which 537 
haft accepted the law, and 371 had not accepted* 

On the 13th June, 1830, an act was passed to consoKdate and 
amend the several acta relative to the general system of education by 
common schools ; this act with the supplement thereto, passed on the 
liip 12th of April, 1838, constitute the present common school laws of 
Pennsylvania ; they contain t<^ther with various amendments and 
addition, all the principal features of the prior acts, in relation to tbe 
duties to be performed, and the objecta lo be accomplished with this 
diflerence, that alt the daties imposed by prior acts u^n other 



^igeotSf «re by these laws ooncentrated upoD (be directors of the 
•seveml common school districts ; each dislriet is erected into a eepa^ 
rate government for school purposes, in which the people and the 
directors appoint the agents raquired to carry into effect all the provi- 
^ons of the common school laws* By the act of 13(h June, 1836, 
theaDDnal state appropriation was increased to two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

By a special resolution of the 3d April, 1887, the apprepriatioD to 
common schools, for the year commencing in June. 1837, was increas- 
ed $500,009, " to be'applied by the seyeral districts, either for build* 
ing, repairing or purchasing school houses, or for edticatioD, as they 
tnay deem b^.'' By the supplement of 1838, the anoual permanen: 
appropriation, was increased to a suni'€qual toone^li^lar for each tax- 
able eitizen in the commonwealth. 

The school law of June, 1836, provides that the school year sba^I 
commence on the second Monday of June, in each year, and that it 
shall be designated by the Anno Domini in which it terminates ; thus 
>the school year 1837, commenced in June, 1636, and the schpoi year 
^^41 will commence in June next. 

By these laws, school directors are not entitled to any pay or emolv- 
ment, whatever, for their services* The proper performance of their 
duties requires some of their time, and not a little attention, and it is 
frequently suggested that a smaU compensation to each, would haye a 
heneficial efil^t. This demand is in many cases most reasonable, 
<but no provision for paying it, has hitherto been -made, because of the 
'large sums, a very modwate compensation to each (^rector would 
«bstfaqt from the school fund. There are in ihe ^86 accepting dis- 
4ricts, 6816 directors, the small sum^of five dollars *to each, would 
fimsunt to $26,580 *O0, and even this small suhi, ior each director, in 
many districts in which the funds are limited, would be a serious de- 
<iuctien, and if the pay were proportioned to the amount of funds, it 
•would>in many districts bo more than sufficient, if it were arranged so 
as to be but very moderate in small districts. 

It may be here remarked, that a separate school law is in force in 
(he city and county of Phiiadelphia, and that this report does not 
include the proceedings had^n that division. The only duty of the 
-Superintendent, in relation to the city and county is, the payment of 
their share of the annual state appropriation. 

l^e year 1834 is the period '.in the history of common ecdiool edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, from which we date the commencement of a 
system, the capacities of which are adequate to impart the elements 
of a sound practical education t*> every child in the state. 

The following summyiry of the proccediiigs had, and of the ex- 
•pendttures made, in relation to primary schools, is presented* to ex- 
iiibit in one view, the mighty efforts which have been made, and the 
^rapid advancement in the accomphsbment''af"fhQr great purposes 
•of the law. 
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Receipts of the ^^vem) common soliool districts, since the com- 
mcneement of the system, and the expen^tiires for purchasin^g, 
•buildaiig, and repairing school houses. 



Receipts froni State Trearaiy. Jieceipts ficom sohool £j 

tax. 

lo 1835, 929,460 33 not asoertaioed, 
'* 18a6« 146,288 08 #207,105 37 
'*1837, 553,286 06 231,552 36 
** 1838, 363,372 92 385,787 00 
'' 1839, 816,404 92 382,527 89 


qpeBdiliir«8 for whool 
hoiues. 

not aaoertaioed. 

#111,803 01 

902,230 52 

149,132 23 

161,384 06 



Sl,408,812 31 tl,206,97a 62 9624,549 81 

The whole number of common school 'districts in the state ; the 
ouoiber of accepting and the number of non*accepting« 

Whole nuniber. Namberof aooeptiog. Ntunberof Doa- 

' accepting. 

la ihe school, year 1836 *907 636 371 

<io <k> 1837 987 603 384 

do do 1838 1001 766 tS36 

do do 1839 1033 840 193 

do do 1840 1056 887 163 

The whoie number of scholars taught in the primary schools, and 
the aterage number of months the schools were open. 

*No. of echolais. No. of months the schools wen open. 

Id the year 183% about 100,000 B months 12 days. 



do 


do 


1836 


139,604 


do 


do 


1837 


182,355 


do 


do 


1838 


233,719 


do 


do 


1839 


^54,906 



4 


do 


3 


do 


6 


do 


6 


do* 


6 


do 


18 


do 


5 


do 


8 


do 



It thns appears that the whole amount received by 
the ttcceptkig tlistricts from the State Trea- 
surer in fite years is, « •«,« 81t4 8,812 31 

Thai the whole amount received since 1835 by the 

same distiets, from school tax, is, ,,«««... 1,206,973 62 

Aggregate receipte, 62,615,785 93 

That the amount paid in four years for erecting, pur- 
chasing, renting and repeiring school houses, is, 624,549 81 

Balance, 61,991,236 12 

Leaving the sum of 91,991,236 12, which has been expended in 
five years under the provisions of the acts providing for the estab- 
tishnnmit of education by common schools, for teaching, fuel, and 
coaUogencies* 



• The additional appropriation of |500/K)0, on the 18th of April, 1837, in- 
cramed the time during whieh the schools were open m 1837 and 1838. / 
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That the number of scholars in the Common Scliools^ has, ia th& 
same period, increased from lOO^OiVd to 954,jU08 and thai the average 
period, during which the schools ware aonualiy Kept open, faftv 
increased since 1886t from ibree moatba and twelve day a to five 
months and eight days. 

These results are a most gratifyiog commenta/y upon eiir system, 
holding out encouragement to Us friends, and making a stroag^appeal 
to its opponents to change their opinions. 

It b admitted that, in some districts, and undef peculiar eiicum* 
stances, plausible objections to details have ajrisi;n. This can create 
no surprise, when the number of districts, the great number of public 
agents engaged in the administration of the system,, and its immense 
magnitude, are taken into consideration. 

The following shows the details ol the proceedings under the school 
law, for the year ending on the 31at December last u^ 

As already stated, the whole number of schoel districts in tho state,, 
exclusive of the city and county of Philadelphia, is one thousand and 
fifly ; of which there are accepting districts which have received tor 
the year 1840, their share of the acnual state appropriation, eight 
hundred and fi Ay-seven. Number of accepting districts,, which have 
not yet received their share of the state appropriation, thirty. 

The whole number of accepting districts which have made Ihetr 
annual reports to the supeiindent, as required by law, is, six hundred 
and thirty-three, leaving two hundred and fifty-four irom whieh no 
reports, for the last year, have been received. 

As the districts which have not yet reported, are promiscoously 
scattered over the slate, tbe six hundred and ihirty-;|^iee which have 
made reports, may be taken as a standard from which to make an 
estimate of the details of proceedings iu non-reporting districts. This 
rule will approximate to tbe truth, and furnish a correct general view 
of the procQEKlings. > 

SCHOOLS. 

The number of schools in the accepting districts during 
the yoar, (only 542 districts reported the number) 
was, 5*649 

The average number of months taught in these schools 

during the year, was, 5 ma 8 days. 

THe number of schools yet required m the same dis* 

trictSi is, 737 

TEACHERS. 

The number of male teachers employed during the 

year, was, 4,488 

The nanr.ber of female teachers employed during the 

year, was, 2,050 

Average salaries of the male teachers, per month, §19 S9A 

Average salaries of tiie female teachers, per montht 912 08 
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SCHOLilRS. 

The Whole namber of male scholars 4o the schools 

during the year, was, 141,124 

whole number of female do do 118,784 



Whole number of scholars, 254,008 
The whole number of scholars learning German, ia 

the accepting districts, is estimated at, ^ 3,644 

The average number of scholars in each school, ^ 41 1 

The average cost of each scholar, per quarter, $1 36s 

FUNDS. 

The whde ainouat of tbe sta^e appropriation for 1840, 

i8^ $350,061 00 

Of which there was paid to the city and ^county of 

Phibidel^hia, 49,283 00 



Leaving for 1050 districts, $300,778 00 

Amount due^r IMO, to 163 non-accepting districts, 46,692 00 

State appropriation for 1840, to 887 accepting districts, 254,086 00 
The Mix assessed for school purposes in the 887 ac- 
cepting district for 1840, is, 395,918 00 

Whole amount of school fund in the accepting districts 
for 1840, $650,004 00 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Whole number of sdiool houses in use in 1840, 5,494 

Namber of school -houses yet required, 887 
AnMxmt paid in 1840 for building, purchasing, 

renting and repairing school houses, $161, 384 06 

la a number of the towns, the schools of districts ai» divided into 
several classes, and the children as they progress m the acquirement 
ol knowledge, are advanced to the ndxt higher school. 

Prom the reports received it appears, that, reading, writing and* 
arithmetic are taught in all the primary schools of the state, and that, 
in nearly all of them, geography and grammar are taught in addition, 
and that, in a goodly number, surveying, mensuration, algebra, 
natural philosophy, history and astronomy, or some of these branches 
sre ta light. 

Having thus presented a brief view of the commencement in 18i34, 
of our system of Common School educatioq, and the details of its ope- 
rations for the year ending on the 31st December last, 1 beg leave, 
respectfully, to present to the representatives of the people, ior their 
ccMiaideratioOy what I conceive to be obstacles in its way, or the 
priacipal wants of the system. 



I 
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ttae of the prfnclpal obstfcies which "has retarded the progress of 
the system, is, the waDl of an adequate Duruber of teachers in 'our.pn- 
inary schools. This deficiency springs from two promiaeat causes : 

1. The compensation of teachers is not generally sufficient lo com* 
mand the services of the best men, and 

2* The demand of the system for teachers, exceeds the supply wc 
have of that vcluahle class ofcitizeos^ 

It is true, that in a number of districts, particularly in those where 
the schools are kept open durli^g the whole year, the compensation 9i' 
teachers is adequate ; but it will not be denied, that in general, the 
price paid is not sufHcleflt to command the best talent ; more especially 
tn districts where the schools are onty>kept open, three or six months in 
the year. In these, the compensation should be sufficient ia Addition 
to the actual, value of the services, to indemnify good teachers for the 
loss and inconvenience of being diverted from otiier employment pa»t 
of the year. Although many persons accept the office of >acher from 
higher motives than love of money, and more are thus received than 
jif compensated, yet the system ought not to depc«d upon such preca- 
rious supplies ; it should' possess the ability within itsel(^ to command 
ihe best talents, and hold out inducements to well informed individuals 
to enter into its service, in preference to engaging in many other re- 
spectable employments, which this happy country offers to her iute)- 
ligeot, honest, moral and industrious citizens. 

This inadequacy of compensation may be partly ascribed to tlte 
fact, that the standard of teaching in our state, is n^ as elevated as it 
should be. This remark is made without designing in the least, to 
cast a refleciien upon the great body of our teaphers, who deserve the 
commendation and respect of the people, but it is made to announct" 
the fact, which every intelligent teacher will readily admit, tliat his 
•employment is capable -of being greatly improved, hr his own con- 
venience, and for the advantage of those who are placed under his in- 
structing care. He readily admits, that these improvements are daiK 
progressing in his own admint:<tration of the responsible office he holds« 
The want of a more elevated standard in teaching is to be regretted. 
'It is, however, not attributable lo a radical deflect in the f«ystem, but 
nrises niti great measure from the fact, that the time'has been ton 
short for doing ci 11 that <:nn, and most certainly will be done in this 
innportant work-; the art of teaching in ourprimary 'schools is, like 
all other arts, progressive. 

The inadequacy of compensation to teatiher^, may l)e -partly ascribed 
to the enormous expenses which has been incurred,in'iho few years 
of imr system, by the purchasing, erecting, rcpainng, and rentiner 
school houses. From the best esuniates, as has been already shown, 
•there has-been ap[$1ied since the commencement of 'the system, in 
1884, to these purposes the sum ori^624,949 61. 

This great sum was necessariliy ideducted from the funds of the 
Mveral districts, and reduced in a great degree, their means to keep 
up schools, and give a liberal compensation to. teachers. As these 
f^xpenditurcs have been principally applied to the erectiou of perrna- 
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Beat butldtdgs, Ihey will not be iocorred again for many years, atifl 
tbeo only id such small sums, as will not be felt. When, iheae tm^ 
provemeou are completed, and the districts are advaaciog la tbe work 
with great rapidity, a large annual sum. will, be added to the fund aj^ 
plicable to teaching, and the comfensaiion of teachers* 

The other BcominenecaMseqjf the deficiency iu the number oTteaek- 
tTrif is, that the demand of tlie system for teachers, exceeds the sii{fply 
we have of that valuable class of citizens. 

When we reflect that we have now in Pennsylvania 5,649 prtnuiry 
scboob; that this number has most rapidly increased in the five 
years during which the system has been in operation ; that the average 
period during which the schools w« re kept open annually, is less than 
six months ; and that the averaga oompejisation of male teachers has 
been less than, twenty, dollars per month,, and that of female teaoinrs 
kas been ody about twelve dollars per month ; it is not surprising that 
the demand of the system, for teachers exceed the supply. 

This deficiency in the number of teachers constitutes one of the 
most serious subjects- of deliberation. Various expedients have been 
dugg^t^* The object to be accomplished ia two-fold : to increase the 
number of teachers, and ta furnish means iov the imptx)vement of 
those now in the service of the state. There are many teachers, par- 
ticularly young men, who would eagerly embrace any opportunity 
which might be provided^ to add not ooly to their stock of geaenl 
knowledge, but to culiivale the art of impacting instruction. 

With the view of increasing the numbeit of teachers independently 
«f i^gisfative aid, I addressed a circular outhe 2,7th of laiBt August, t» 
each Board of School Directors in the atuie, in which was recom- 
mended to them the {^priety of adopting measures to direct public 
a*tentioD to the subject of education, by calling meetings of the people 
for the purpose ef deliberating upon the wants^ol the system, and de- 
vising means for its improvement; it was supposed that by invoking 
the power of public opinion,, many young men, and other com|)etent 
persons might be induced to devote a part of their time to the instruc- 
tion of yooth, and thus add to the number oT teachers, and to the re- 
speetabiliiy of the office. The opinion that nuicltgpod may be efiect- 
ei by these means, is still entertained. 

It is also hoped that some competent individual, abounding in practi- 
cai knowledge upon the subject, will prepare and publish a manual for 
teachers of our primary schooUi, in which the best means which ex- 
peiieooe in this and other countries ftMiushes, for Imparting inatruc** 
lioa in the branches taught in these schools, will be systematized.-^ 
(fall that is known upon this interesting subject, were thus embodiodv 
by a master hand, the work would be of incalculable value. There 
are many men who possess the adequate knowledge for teachers, who 
are defective in the art of communicating iU These would be greatly 
benefited by the wisdom and experience of the best teacbeBeof the age* 

Connected with the art of teaching sbholara is that of governing a 
ecbool— this, like that of governing communities^ is a science; the 
[iriAciples of which, if properly arraogod- by the ligbl of expeiie&ee 
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and philoflophyt wifHitdadid ao inestimabfo item to the ftnowTetfge of 
our teachers* The barbarous ay«tem of governing the miod by the 
infiiction of stripes upon the body^ would, like the penal code oi other 
times, soon be ameliorated by a correct illustration of this science ; 
and the school room, under a proper system of government, adapted 
to this enlightened age, would be the delight, instead of being, as it 
now too often is, the terror of our children. 

The success of the publication ofsuch a manual would depend upon 
its merits, and if it met the wants of our system, it is pn;tty certain 
that the authov would be amply rewarded, independent of legislative 
patronage^ to which he would be richly entitled. 

. But a more efiectuhl method to mcrease the number of teachers,, 
and to furnish facilities for extending the knowledge of the art of 
teaching and improving this department of public instruction, is, by 
the establishment of teachers seminaries, commonly called normal 
schools : — these institutions exist in other states and countries, and 
are said to be productive of great advantages. 

Theestablisiiment of the seminaries, is an object worthy of tile at- 
tention of the Legislature, as a valuable means of laying the sure 
feuodatioa for supplying all our primary schools with an adequate 
number of teachers, it is recommended that the work be commenced 
by dividing the state into a convenient number of normal school dis- 
tricts^ not more than five and to authorize the appointment of three 
school commissioners m each of the districts, with power to collect 
inforoiation upon the subject of organizing, governing, and conducting 
teacher's seminaries ; the branches to be taught, the mode of instruc* 
tion, and the expenses, &c« That they meet on a certain day, and 
in conjunction with the Superintendent oi Common Schools,, examine 
and deliberate upon all the information obtained, and adop» a plan for 
the establishment of normal schools, in the several districts, at such 
time, and in such manner, as may be directed by law. It would be 
pnident lo make provision for erectmg one of those institutions, at aA 
early period, in the central district, for the purpose of testing the 
utility and pradtieability of the plan* 

By the adoption of those measures, or others, having a like tendeo* 
cy, valuable information would be obtained, and the foundation laid 
for reaching the results which are so much desired. 

Another obstacle in the way of the progress of our system of educa- 
tion, is the indiflferenee which prevails in many districts, among the 
parents and guardians of the children who are taught in the primary 
schools ; they elect their directors, pay their school tax, and then 
leave the subject entirely inthe hands of their agents, without exer- 
cising that anxious superintending care which the importance of thi» 
work and the interest at stake demands. Directors are not quicken- 
ed in the discharge of their duties by the vigilance of their constitu- 
ents, nor are they cheered in t^ execution of a laborious office, which 
yields no profit, by their approbatbn. 

It was partly the object of the circular to the directors, of the nth 
August, already idiMrred to, to remove this indtftrenee. Another 
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rneaas for adtanciag an object so desirable, woiAd be, the pubiicatioQ 
a: the eeat of goverDment, of a CommoD School Journal, uoder the 
lupervisioD ofthaSupermieDdent. A periodical paper of this kind, if 
prop^y conducted, wouid bo of immense value to the system ; it 
«houM contain Judicious selectioRs of infomiation, relating to common 
school education, and be.made the medium of communicating to the 
several school districts, a history of the proceedings bad in ihe Com- 
moawealtli in relaticm to education.; it should be sent to every school 
district, and to the editor of every newspaper in ihe State. It has 
beefl a sul^ect ef regret tbat the public press has not hitherto mani- 
fested its wonted iZeai in the advancement of great public interests, by 
takiag aa acltve part in collecting and publishing valuable details in 
relation to the character, progress, and utility of general education — 
The iaimovable pillar which sustains civil liberty. The regular receipt 
of a periodical devoted to this subject, would it is presumed, arrest the 
attention of oar editors, and induce them to appropriate some par^ of 
their columns, regularly, to the promulgation of interesting facts per- 
taining Co this element of modern sctciety, a salutary efiect would 
thus be produced upon |»ublic opinion, and- that tndifiereace which 
30W prevails would soon vanish, ' 

The smallest scale upon which the periodical could be constructed, 
would be a large octavo sheet of sixteen pages, to lie published 
tnonlhly. From an estimate made by a practical printer, it appears 
that tiie cost of composition, press-work and paper, for publishing 
tvrelve mimbers, two thousand copies of each, would be five hundred 
and eighty-eight dollars. This is a snail sum, compared with the 
practical benefits of the publication ; besides, a considerable sum 
would be annually saved in postage to the Commonwealth, as the 
journal wonld fttrnieh the cheapest means of communicating informa- 
tion to tl»e districts which is now transmitted in letters* It would 
also fnniish the best means for publishing the school laws, and 
amendraeots that may be made. 

Anotber principal obstacle in the way ef tbeefl^nal administration 
<jf our Bfstem of education,-is the want of ananimity uf action* 

By oar law the question of accepting the common school aystbm, 
.f attbnitted'to the decision ef the qualified voters in each primary 
district* As already stated, there are ten hundred and fiily school dis- 
tricts lA the state, :ln eight hundred and eighty-seven of these 
tiistricta, a naajarity of the citizens have accepted the system, and in 
a hoMhed and sixty-three districts they have decided against accept- 
:ng it. In these latter districtSi the act of 1809, providing for the edu- 
•nation of the poor gratis, is in force* The following table shows the 
whole nimiber, and the ntimber of accepting, and ibd number of non- 
dccepting dtstr icts in each country : 
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Thus, in twenty-eight counties, the districts have unanimously 
accepted the system. In nineteen counties a majority of the districts 
have accepted, and in five counties a majority of the districts have not 
accepted. There are eight hundred and eighty-seven accepting, and 
Qoc hundred and sixty-three non-accepting districts* 

The efl^t of this want of unanimity is seriously felt in the adminis- 
tration of the system. It is obvious that where aeighboring districts, 
hi each of which there are respectable minorities, are engaged in con- 
ducting the education of their children upon dilTerent principles and are 
governed by difierent - laws and different rules, the impulse which 
united efibrt abne can give, must be wanting. This obstacle is 
annually but slowly diminishing, as appears from the table of the 
accepting and non-accepting districts to be found on a former page, 
and there is good reason to hope that the balances which non-accepting 
districts are entitled to receive out of the State Treasury, provided 
they decide at the annual elections in March 1840; in favor of accept- 
ing the system, will induce the greater number, if not all of the one 
hundred and sixty- three non-accepting districts to join the iarge 
majority of their fellow citizens, in carrying out the intentions of the 
Legisl*iture. The amount of balances which will be due, under exist- 
ing laws, to the non-accepting districts, which accept the system in 
March 1840, will be a sum equal to about six dollars and forty cents 
fbr each taxable inhabitant in a district. Thus, for example, where 
there are three hundred taxable inhabitants in a district, it 
will be entitled to receive out of the treasury one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty dollars ; and this, by levying a tax equal to sixty 
cents upon each taxable inhabitant, which in a district contaimng 
three hundred taxables will amount only to one. hundred and eighty 
dollars. This aggregate sum, \t fudicionsly applied, will enable the 
directors of the districts to erect their necessary school houses, put 
the system in operation, and with a modimrate tfbnual tax and the 
annual state appropriation of one dollar lor each taxable inhabitant, 
eoaUe them to impart a sound education to all their children. Besides, 
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«s the fmw now gtatds^ all tliese balMKea will, in November next, 
revert to theeomcQon iichoel fund, and the advantage which the non- 
«o^e|iting districtt naay now gain will be iost to^bem. 

Where the system of education by oommon schools is adopted,, the 
prineiple is assumed, that the properly of the community ie, bound by 
every obligation of interest and of doty, to provide a common school 
education for ovei^ ohild in it. The same principle governs in 
making public roads, maintaining courts ofiustice, ^c. i^i^re private 
advantage is promoted by advancing the general good. The property 
in every district and oounty is^ pefpetually. changing owners. By 
the happy institutions* of this country, where no artitieial contrivances 
exist to retain estates in particular families, ev^ery species of property 
oiroulates with giieat rapidity. Under these circumstances there can 
be no injustice^ if only a short term of years^is taken into view, in 
promoting the pnblic good by making the |j;enenrl. property liable for 
the payment of the expenses of general educatieo,. without reference 
as to who may benhe owners. Every man expects to acquire him- 
^f, or hopesthat bis descendants will acquire a full share of the exists 
iog property;. and no man, however largo his possessions, who re- 
flects by the light of< experience, expects that all his^^descendants will 
be equally fortanate with himself. Hence the hopes of the one and 
the fears of the other present the strongest motive fois all who love 
their ofispring,.to (ay the deepest and roost dunible ibundatioa for se- 
curing to them- a sound practical education. 

I have thus enmnerated the principal wants- of our system of edu> 
eatioo^ and suggested such means for its improvement as^ppear to me 
to be reasonabto. The whole subject is respectfully, recommended to 
the considevatton* of the lopresentatives of the peopl^-<-to them the 
friends of the system must iook for aid, in all casea where it does not 
contain,, withm itself, adequate powers of relief 

Among thopromment amendments of the details^ of the existing 
school laws, f^respeclfirikt suggest the following : 

1^. The schools year should terminate on the last of September, 
instead'of the first Monday of June, and the annual report of the di- 
rectors, should he made for the year terminating on the last of Sep* 
tember, and ahoald be fbrwanded to the Superintendent as soon there- 
after as psaeticable. 

2d. If, at the trienmal meetings which may beheld in May next, a 
decision should be made in any of the districts, in favor of ** No 
Schools,'^ eithef the provisions of the act of 1809, for teaching the 
ipoor gratis, ahoold be niade immediately operative in sach districts, or 
'the common school should be contimted for the year commencing in 
Jane^ otherwise, sucsh districts will be virtually excluded, for nearly 
•a year, irom the benefit of both laws. Provision should be also in 
:such cases 'made for the payment of any debts thattioay have been 
'incurred by the directors, in the execation of their office, and for the 
iMcurity and preservation of ihe public property <bdooging to the dis- 
trict. 

3d* The primary committees have now the -absolute power of ap- 
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.p^nfmg teachers; it woulil bean improvement of this part of the 
law, if the power to nominate the teachers was vested in the primary 
committees, aofd-the power to appoint in the directors. 

A list of the books used m our primary schools is subjoined to this 
report. The -selection of school-books is a duty whtch, under our 
^sysiem^ is performed by the directors or teachers— -the directors 
« having the power to control the selection. It follows, that a variety 
of books, upon ail the branches taught, are used in the schools. As 
there are in these hooks degrees of oierii, it is to be regretted that 
the best are aot in universal use ; besides, many qf the most valuable 
ones being edited in -other States, are naore or less 'local in their char> 
acrer, andde, of course, exhibit in botder relief the interesting char- 
acteristtcs efthe States where they are published, than those of other 
"Stares. The want of Pennsylvania school-books, is happily express- 
'eJ by the Executive in hislate annual message to the Legislature.— 
He says: ** We are also in need of a proper ^systeni of school-books 
to be nsed in ourschools, and which should be composed by com* 
.pefent persons, for the instruction of the youths of Pennsylvania. — 
Such a course as would tend properly to impress our youth with a 
due regard for our own Commonwtealth, and endear her to their 
'liearts. tier position, wealth. and intelligence ; the admirable and 
• free system. of her laws ^ her nRwavering patriotism and devotion to 
' republican principles ; her distinguished philanthropy and benevol- 
enoo, entitle hef, in a pre*eminent degree, to the love and veneration 
of her children, who should be t»rly taught, properly to estimate her 
great characteristics." 

7!*be heavy expenses incident to commencing operations under our 
system:^ the want of unanimity in its adoption, and the difBculty in 
securing united effort in tho accepting districts, have hitherto limited 
the attention of the friends of Common School education, to the erec- 
' tioa of schooUhouses, and the establishment of schools. We shall 
"soon reach, if we have not already reached, a point in our progress 
where still further advances in the difiusion of knowledge, will arrest 
ihe attention, and dahfn the patronage of the Legislature and the peo- 
ple. Among the most prominent advances to be made, is the estab- 
lishment of Common School Libraries, tn^every school district. This 
' cheap, simple and cfBcient method of piacing within the reach of the 
whole people, a body of valuable knov^ledge, is one of the compre* 
hensive purposes of modern society. A Common School Library, 
shouM embrace works upon evety department of science and litera- 
ture, and should'be particiUlarly illustrative of the history of our own 
country, of its institutions, and of the manners and customs of our 
x>wn people. 

l^e state of New York has appropriated fifty-five thousand del* 
lars, annually, for five years, to be applied to the purchase o( books 
for diistnct libraries, to be distributed to the school districts in the same 
tnannef, and proportions, as the public school money, and upon the 
like terms and conditions; and provision has been made fbr the or- 
ganization of school libraries, in every school district of that State. 
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In Massachusetts, there is now pubh'shing under the sanction of 
their Board of Education, ''The School Library," to consist of one 
hundred volumes. Ten volumes of this work have been published, 
including Irving's Life of Columbus, Paley's Natural Theology, live» 
of eminent iudividuals, celebrated in American history, and The 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. Thes? works are executed in a 
masterly and beautiful manner, and are offered to the public i<t the 
lowest possible price. The Board " guaranty to the public the general 
merit of each volume tp be published, its fitness to form part of such 
a aeries, and its freedom from any. thing offensive to good taste, good 
morals, or any sect or party among our nunx^rous religious and 
political divisions." 

The establishment of school libraries,, in connexion with Common 
Schoul education, is among the powttr/ui means of extending the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, devised by fr^men to perpetuate freedom. The 
value and necessity of which cannot be better expressed, or enforced,. 
than by quoting the following extracts from the writings of three of 
the illustrious founders of our institutions. 

General Washington says :—-" Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge* 
In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it should be enifghteued." 

Mr. JefiersoD, in &letier to a citizen ol Virginia, says:— "By far 
the most important bill in cur own code, is that for diffusing knowledge 
among the people. No other sure foundation can be devised for the 
preservation of freedom and happiness. Make a crusade against 
ignorance, and establish and improve the law for educaung the com- 
mon people ; for without goiof;; into the monitory history of the ancient 
world, in all its quarters, and at all its periods, that of the soil on 
which we live and of its occupants, indigenous and emigrants, teaches 
the awful lesson that no nation is permitted to live in ignorance with 
impunity.** 

Mr. Madison, says : — ^ Throughout the civilized world, nations are 
courting the praise of fostering science and the useful arts, and are 
opening their eyes to the principles and blessings of representative 
government. The American people owe it to themselves,- and lathe 
cause of free government, to prove, by their establishments for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge, that their political insti- 
tutions, which. are attracting observation fn>m every quarter, are as 
favorable to the intellectual and moral improvement of man, as they 
are conformable to his individual and social rights. What spectacle 
can be more edifying or more reasonable than that of liberty and 
learning, each leaning on the other for their mutual and surest support. 

'* It is universally admitted, that a well instructed people alone can 
be a permanently free people.^' 

Our secondary schools mclude Female Seminaries and Academies. 
By the act of 12th April, 1888, appropriations for ten years are made 
to the iostitutiona, averaging from 9300 to 9500 annually, to eadi, in 
•trniiortioato the number of pupils taught. 



Under fnis law there was paid at the State Treasury, - 
in 1838, to Academies, 83,7901 00 to Female Seminaries, $700 00 
1839, to do 21,329 87 to do do ' 8,413 83 

A list of the Foraale' Seminaries and Academies, patronized under 
this jaw, is appended to this report, showing the amount of quarterly 
payments to each in the last year; frotp this it appears that twenty- 
aioe Female Seminaries and fifly-two Academies, are in the receipt 
of aid from the Commonwealth. Reports have been rr^ceived only 
trom eleven Female Seminaries and ' thirty-four Academies. From 
these itappsars that they are generally in a flourishing condition. 

The average number of pupils in each of the Female Seminaries 
which reported is thirty-six ; the -medium price of tuition for one year 
IS 815 63, and the medium amount of the whole expense of a pupil, 
forotie year, including boarding, &c., is $1129. The number prepar- 
ing ibr teaching Common Schools is •nine. In these Seminaries, which 
oonstitnte the highest schools for the educaiion of females we liave in 
our system, are taught reading, Wniing:, arithmetic, grammar, geogra* 
phy, rhetoric, history, natural and morn! philosophy, composition, 
r>otaoy, chemistry, astronomy, French, 'Latin, and Greek languages, 
mathematics, drawit>g, painting, and music Amongst the greatest 
t)le9sings that spring from free government is, the restoration to woman 
of her proper raok in the creation. Her native loveliness here wields 
its native power — her mind receives the -comprehensive instruction* 
which fij^lifies her to fuUil her high destiny. It is most delightful 
to ohserve her moral and intellectual elevation, by means of our 
iVinMry Sdiools, and Female Seminaries; for upon these happy de- 
velopemeots^ the christian and the patriot rely as the security of i*eli- 
gioD and freedom. « 

The Academies are the connecting link between the Common 
Schools and the Colleges. The average number of pupils in each of 
:hose which have reported, Js fifty-one. 

The niedium price of tuition for a year, is $18 50, and the medium 
amouDt of the wholeexpenseof a pupil for one year, including board- 
ing, d£Cr, is $130. The whole number of teachers preparing them- 
selves for teaching Common Schools, is niiiety-one. 

The mistaken opinion Is sometimes entertained, that the vigorous 
prosecution of the System of Education by Common Schools, dimin* 
•shes the support of the Secondary Schools. But the truth is, that 
when the Primary and Secondary Schools are well regulated, and well 
x>nducted, the latter are sustained by the former — they are filled with 
schoUirs from the Primary Schools, who seek for higher attainments 
,n knowledge. 

The Colleges in our State have fi^en, in this report, designated 
Superior Schools. The same act of the 12lh April, 1838, which 
patronizes Female Seminaries and Academies, makes an annual ap- 
propriation for ten years, of $1,000 to each University and College 
maintaiaiog four Protessors, and instructing, constantly, at least one 
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hundred iitudeot. Uoder the provUiOBS of this act , there was p&id io 
the Colleges at the State Treasury, 

in 1838, : ^.... t3,500 00 

In 1839, 9,250 00 

The names of these iostitotious, their iocatit)fi, and the amount of . 
quarterly paymenia made to each, in the past year,- appears in the 
loUowing table: - 

Namei. Location of Akn'tofqaaxteriy 

lisymentf to. 
University ofPennsyWaiiia, Philadelphia, f250 OO' 

Allegheny, Crawford cottBty, 250 00' 

Dickinson, Cttmbeiland de. 250 00' 

Jefierson, Washington do. 250 00« 

LafayeUe, Northampton do. 250 00' 

Madison, Payette do» 250 00» 

Marshall, Franklin do.^ 250 00 

Pennsylvaniat Adams do. 250 00- 

Washington, Washington do. 250 00- 

These institutions have all, except one, made reports, which are 
fully exhibited in the tables hereto annexed. From these it appears 
that, during the last year, there w&s one theosaod one hundred and^ 
seventy students in the University and Colleges, and in the Prepara*- 
tr>ry Schools that forty-four students are qualifying themselves to be- 
come teachers in Common Schools. That the medium price of tuition^ 
for one year, including fuel and contingencies, is thrity-three dollltfs 
and seventy-five cents; and that the medium amount of all the expen- 
ses of a student for one year, including boarding, is one himdred and* 
tweoty-oii«> dollars. 

I^rom a review of the operations of our system of education, so far 
. as it is under the care of, or receives direct patronage from the state, 
the following results appear : 
That during the last year, there were in the University 

and seven Colleges, constantly educated 1,170 scholars-^ 

In 52 Academies, there were,. .•••....•. 2,652 ^ 

fn 29 Female Seminaries, there were...... 1,044 *^ 

In 5,649 Wimary Schools, there were, 254,908 ^'^ 

Grand total, /. 25 9,774 

. The proceedings during the year, appear fully in the tables annex- 
ed to this report. These contain statements, in detail, in relation to 
the Primary, Secondary, and Superior Schools of the Commonwealth. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRS. R. SHUNK, 

Sup* Com, Schooh. 

SeCBI'.TART^S OfFICK, ? 

Harrisburg, March 2d, 1840. S 
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(A.) 
UST OP BOOKS DSBDIN THB DIFFERENT DISTRICTS^ 

SYKLUHO W00i9» AHA mCTIONAXIBS. 



Cobb's S^mg Book is 


\ 


1 


Town's Spelling Book, 


13 dis'ts* 


usedio 


815 dis'ts.| 


Gdectic, 


4 « 


Webster's, 


IM 


" 1 


CohimbsiB, 


9 •« 


Comiy's, 


n 


ift 


Borfaan's, 


3 « 


United States, 


U 


<c 


Gomere'si 


2 «• 


Byeriy's, 


32 


cc 


Garden's, 


2 •* 


Emerson's, 


28 


M 


.Hazen's, 


2 ♦• 


National SpsUing Book 


» t 


tt 


N. York Expositor, 


2 •* 


Teropeiaaoe^ 




tt 


Walker's Dic'oary, 


21 •• 


American, 




M 


Webster's do. 


4 •* 


Symhotiea!,. 




U 


Hazen's Definer, 


1 «« 


Smiley's, 




CC 


Cobb's Expositor, 


1 •• 


Pierce's, 




W 


'Schokrs' Com'ion, 


2 «« 


Jandon's Expooilor, 




CC 


IConly'aDic'ary, 


1 «• 
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, 


RBADIHO BOOKS. 






firble ^ Testament 




1 


Rett's Juvenile Readerr 


1 


cc 


u&ed in 


220 dis'ts. 


American Orator, , 


1 


ftC 


English Readery 


256 


•< 


Picket's Class Book, 


1 


cc 


Introduction to do, 


72 


•« 


Poiponi's Series, 


1 


cc 


Sequel to do, 


54 


u 


Goldsmith's Nat. Hist. 


1 


4i 


Cobb's Reading Book, 


100 


a 


Political instructor, 


1 


CC 


Emerson*8, 


117 


$t 


Pleasing Companion, 


2 


4C 


Electic, 


25 


it 


{]. S. Reader, 


1 


CC 


AngelPe Series, 


15 


<( 


Beauties of Chesterfield, 


1 


cc 


Columbian Orator, 


11 


(I 


American Manual, 


2 


cc 


American Reader, 


5 


(( 


Popular Lessons, 


1 


cc 


N. American Reader, 


7 


(S 


Blake's H. School Read < 


er,l 


•c 


Jack Haylard, 


11 


« 


Girls' Reading Book, 


2 


IC 


American Class Book, 


2 


«i 


Boys' do. 


1 


H 


Scolt*s Lessens, 


4 


Cft 


Farmers' School Book, 


1 


CC 


National Reader, 


' 4 


fl 


Porter's Reader, 


1 


cc 


Preceptor, 


5 


u 


Irving's Columbus, 


1 


«l 


Moral instructor, 


S 


«c 


Blair's Rhetoric, 


8 


cc 




OEOOBAPHISa. 






OIney's is used in 


205 dis'ts.! 


Adams% 


3 


cc 


Smith's, 


57 


a 


Renshaw's, 


1 


cc 


Woodbridge's, 


33 


u 


Morse's, 


1 


cc 


Parley's, 


39 


<• 


Pennsylvania, 


1 


cc 


Smiley^s, 


19 


«< 


Goodrich's, 


1 


cc 


Huntinisdon'^a, 


19 


cc 


Cumming's, 


1 


cc 


Make Brun's, 


15 


CI 


Griffin's, 


1 


*4 


Mitchell's, 


6 


•c 


Grinrishaw's, 


2 


cc 


Butler's, 


4 


«< 


Universal, 


1 


cc 


Gumere's, 


4 


i< 


Village, 


1 


M 


Bmerson's, 


2 

i 


iRvta: 


KBTICS. 






Pike's used in 


161 <i 


lis'ts. 


Smiley 's, 


36 


u 


DaboUs, 


102 


(i 


Bennett's, 


27 


C( 


Western Calculator, 


85 


»• 


Cobb's, 


40 


cc 


Smith's, 


54 


cc 


Torbett's 


13 


cc 


Rose's, 


89 


ct 


Jesse's, 


12 


a 


Adams,' 


23 


*c 


Ryan's, 


1 


cc 


Colburns, 


9 


cc 


Temple's, 


1 


cc 


Lewis^' 


7 


cc 


Ostrander's, 


2 


cc 


Emerson's, 


90 


^c 


Ticknor's, 


1 


cc 


Keith's, 


7 


cc 


Rugon's, 


2 


cc 


Electic, 


2 


" 1 


Beattie's, 


1 


cc 


Green's, 


2 


" 1 


Walsh's, 


1 


Ct 


Maban's, 


2 


cc 

41 


North American, 


1 


4C 


Simmons*, 


I 


Davis' 


3 


cc 


Ray'a, 


I 


C{ 

cc 


Anierkmn Tutor, 


2 


c 


Kennedy'ti 


1 
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Kirkham's used in 


326 dis'ts.| 


Simth's, 


^3 « . 


Murray V 


50 


it 


Smiley's, 


1 ^ 


Greenleafs, 


19 


«i 


Ingersoll's, 


1 " 


Brown's, 


5 


tt 


Goodrich's, 


1 " 


Ooinly's. 


32 


u 


Hall's. 


1 " 




. 


HISTOBISS. 




United ^ates used us 


31 dis;ts.| 


Bible History, 


1 '* 


Grhnsbaw's History^ 


21 




Goodrich's Eccles. Hist 


. 1 . «< 


Hales's, 


46 




Rnssell's England, 


1 ' '* 


Russell's, 


7 




Russell's Prance, 


1 '* 


Tyller's, 


5 


<c 


Life of Jackson, 


2 *' 


Goodrich's, 


19 




American War, 


1 " 


Parley's, 


13 


i4 


Washington, 


3 ^' 


FroaCs, 


5 


t* 


Franklin, 


'1 " 


First of History, 


3 


. •• 


History of Europe, 


1 t( 


Grimsbaw's England, 


3 




Life of Baxter, 


1 ^ 


Greece, 


I 




Taylor's U. S. 


1 •« 


Ronoe, 


1 


!• 


Goldsmith's England, 


1 ^ 


Piooock's Bngland, 


1 




History of S. America, 


1 '* 


Pimiock's Greece, 


. 1 


CC 


Onlv's U. S. 


3 " 


Davenport's U. S. 


1 


4f 


Cobb's History, 


2 « 




KATVRAL PHILOSOPHY. 




Comstock^s used in 


20 dis'ts.] 


Gay's Astronomy. 


3 " 


Jones' 


4 


Ct 


Gumere's do. 


1 ^' 


Blake's, 


1 


(( 


Burditt's do. 


1 *^ 


Mrs. B's, 


1 


CC ' 


Comstock's do. 


1 " 


Comstock's Chemistry, 


5 


•c 


Keith on the Globes, 


1 " 


Taylor's do. 


1 


CC 


Comstock's Botany, 


1 '* 


Jones' do. 


1 


CC 


, Mrs. Lincoln's do. 


I " 


Blake's AstrononEiy^ 


1 


CC 


Comstock's Geology , 


1 ^ 






(B.) 


s 


1 


ACADEMIES. 




STAMJBS. 




COUNTIES. 'AUAAT'y REc'PTS* 


Attleborough, 




Bucks, 


•125 09 


AlIeDtowo, 




Lehigh, 


125 00 


Athens, 




Bradford, 


125 00 


Bloomfield, 


§ 


Perry, 


100 00 


Bellefonte, 




Centre, 


100 00 


Beacli Woods, 




Wayne, 


100 00 


Butler, 




Bufler, 


100 00 


Beaver, 




Beaver, 


125 00 


Brookville, 




Jeflbrson, 


100 00 


Ooudersport, 




Potter, 




Clearfield, 




Clearfield, 


126 00 


Chester county; 




C 


Siestec 


100 00 



26; 



IfAMBt. 

Dtuiville,. 


trOVNTIBf. 

Columbia^ 


Erie, 


Eric, 


FrankliOt. 


Susquehanna, 


frankliD, 


Berks, 


€rr8ene, 


•Greene, 


Germttntowiv 


Philadelphia, 


Gpfseiisburg, 


Westmofeland, 


Greersburgt 


Bearer, 


HttotiogdoBv 


Hontiogdon^ 


Harrisbiirg,. 


Dauphin, 


Haverford^ 


Delaware^ 


Honesdale, 


Wayne, 


Indiana,. 


Indiana, , 


Kittaaoing, 


A^nnstrottg^ 


Lewiatowu, 


Mifflin, 


Litiz,. . 


Lanc^ater, 


Lancaster, 


do 


Lebanon^ 


Lebanon, 


Mercer, 


Mercer, 


Milford, 


Pike, . 


Mifflinburg, 


{Jnion, 


Norrifttown', 


l^lontgomery. 


New London X Roads, 


Chester, 


Orwigabsrg, 


Schuylkill, 


Pottstown, 


Montgomery r 


P^ttsvilie Inatitute, 


Schuylkill, 


Snetbport, 


M'Kean, 


Susquehannas 


Susquehanna, 


StrondsDurgT 


Monroe, 


Sanbury, 


Northumberland, 


Towaoda, 


Bradford, 


Tiiscarqfa« 


Juniata, 


Union, 


Berks, 


Unionville, 


Chester,. 


Venango, 


Teaango, . 


Warren, 


Warren, 


West Chester, 


Chester, 


Wyoming, 


Luzerne, 


Waterford, 


Erie, 


Williamsport, 


Lycoming, 


Wellsborough, 


Tioga, 


York, 


York^ 



QffART'T BEC'pTSw 
100 00^ 

126 OO 
125 00 

too 0# 
125 oe 

tX 00 
100 00 
75 00 
100-00 
100 00 
1^5 00 
100 00 
100 00 

125 00 

126 00 
126 00 

125 00 
125 00 
125 00 
100 00 
100 00 
125 00 
100 00 
1^ 00 
125 00 
125 00 
100 00 
125 0» 
75 08 
125 Oa 
125 00 
100 OOi 
75 00* 
75 Oa 
125 00 
125 00 
100 00 
125 00 
100 00 
100 00 
125 00 
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(C.) 


X 

N. 


^ 


FEMALE SEHINAAIBS. 




MUUS. 


eorzrriKs* 


q^aktV Rvc'nn^ 


F>uUer^. 


Butler, 


§135 W 


Srownsvilie, 


Fayette,. 


125 00* 


Brookvii/e, 


Jeffersoo^ 


125 iN^ 


BeUefoQte, 


Centre, 


' loaoe^ 


Carlisle, 


Cumberiaodr 


125 00 


Chambersburg^ 


Frankim, 


12&00 


Doaosvitle, 


Armstrong, 


lOO'OO'' 


Ih»Tille« 


Columbia, 


75 00^ 


Erie^ 


Erie, 


400 00 


Gremburg,- 


Westmeretand, 


100 00* 


Gettysburg^ 


Adams, 


100 00 


Hooesdafe^ 


Wayne,. 


100 00* 


Itidiaoa, 


Indiana^- . 


IW^M' 


Inghain, 


Bucks, 


100 00* 


LebaoQQ, 


Lebanon, 


100 00 


Meadvilk. 


Crawford, 


75 00* 


Montrose, 


Susquehanna^ 


1^5 0^^ 


M'Keao, 


Bradford, 


100 OO^ 


New BbrliD» 


Union, 


75 00^ 


Orwigsbiurg^ 


Schuylkillt 


160 00 


OiOQrd, 


Chester,. 


75 OO^ 


Readiag, 


Berks, 


tSS 01^ 


Siuibufy, 


Northumberlandr 


75 00^ 


Stroudibargr 


Monroe, 


100 00^ 


Somersel, 


Somerset^ 


100 OO 


WaabtDclMr 


Washington r 


125 00 


Weat-Clleslerf 


Chester, 


125 00 


VenangOr 


Venango,. 


900 00^ 


York, 


Tork,. 


136 OO' 



^ott.'-'JkB the ieveral'i^ems h» ihe Rtp^rt pftkt Univtrriiy eatJd 
noi be included in ike CoUege Table^ it woe thaughi hut to pubUeh 
U ttparatelif, mid entire^ 

RETORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA, 
To the Superintendent ef Common SchdoU* 

Tic Provost of the University of Pennsylvania reports, for the year 
ending Novecriber 1, 1839 : 
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COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

Student9.^^Expm»e* 

'Number of .classes, < 4 

Time occupied in a course,.... •... ......4 years. 

Number of students, 1X1 

Number who completed the course this year,. ^0 

Number whoentered,. •••••••.• ^« • 43 

(Cost of tuition per year,.... .««^..« f75 AO 

W bole expense per year, .....«^.«.. .«.....••. 75 00 ' 

Xiand, (in Bucks countv,).! 409 acres. 

Value, ; , $8,000 00 

College Hall, estimated at, t 4 46,1173 94 

Medical Hall, 50,000 00 

Chemical apparatus, 1,500 00 

Philosophical and mathematical apparatus, ....^^ • 2,000 00 

Cabinet ofNatural History, ^ 1,000 00 

Thereare 2,000 volumes in the library, estimated at 2,000 00 

\Invested iunds, (bonds and mortgages) •.•^^ ..••0,646 M 

WMe permanent property, (excluding Ninth street build- 
ings,} esiimEieci at.... .........«...«»«. •«.a.«....A»«.««*«**«!'0,o49 4/ 

Derived from the? Land and rent charges, (see note) 22,569 90 

State of Penn'a. \ Money, (a remitted debt,* see note) 8,000 00 

Debt, .- 3,500 '00 

f^'rsvn land and rent charges,.*....^*^^ ^.^m $11,482 7-9 

^Frem invested funds, ..........^.•. .••»«.342 00 

Donationannually from the State of Pennsylvania,.. 1,000 0$ 

Tuition, ^sc, in collegiate department, 7,785 0$ 

Expenditure, 

-Salaries and instruction in collegiate, department and . 

charity schools, $13,890 00 

Service, fuel, printing, &c., - Ii248 68 

Repairs, watchman^&c.,^., »•«• ••«*a«^...— m..»....1»022 88 

Increase of philosophical apparatus,.... «.••••.•«• ..a.450 00 

Interest on debt„,, ..„., 383 33 

* • 

INSTRUCTION. 

There are thiee departments in this institution, vis : Colle^ate, 
Medical, and Academical. 

The couTfiG and branohes of study in the Collegiate Department, 
are^uch as are comlonon in the principal Universities in the United 
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i 

The eoUrse of study prescribed in the Annual Catalogue, (which 
fs now in pres&', and a copy of which will be fbrwarded to the Su- 
pcrtntebdem, when published,) are carried into complete operation. 

The four classes number a»follows:- Senior, I^, Junior 35, Sopho- 
more 36, and Freshman 25- 

Scventy-five dollars per year, for each student, includes all college 
(^barges. Students do not board in. the College. 

The whole of the aid from^ the State, is absorbed m provision* fov 
;;ratuit(»n hsstmction. 

I'be number gratuitously instructed' in theCoUegiate Depart- 
ment is, V.^.. ••..•.•••••.. ..W,.r 10" 

Medical,,... ...,^ , ^ 

Charity Schools, (of which there are three — two male schools 
and one female school, supported by the funds of tile 
Instilutioo*,) is .-....•». .^^ ir..i.,.^....^.. .....«.•.•..■•. ,^139 

Gratuitously instructed.. .»...«. ....r ^..^....154 

^ ' 

The number of pupils in- the Academical Department is......>M.^«,215 

Whole expense of each pupil per annum is filly dollars,., ..*....•... 

The uureter of stuck^nts in the Medical Dep»rtmeBt is., •.•.^^..••. 441' 

GOVERNMENT. 

The pecuniary a&irs of the Institution afe managed by a Board of 
Trustees* 

The Faoulty of fcistruction in* the Collegiate Departmentr are six 
Professors, and a Professor of Geol^y and Mineralogy. 

The Faculty of Instruction in the Medical Department,, seven Pro- 

la the Academical Department there are two Principal Teachers 
and /bur Assistants. 

In the Chainty Schools there are two male Teachers and one female 
Teacher* 
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As the above entries are made to conform to the Tables, the follow- 
ing additional information is given: The sum of $l,7d6 50, i^ 
deposited lor insanmce on real 'estate, dec. 

The property derived from the state, consists of real estate confis- 
cated and.granted to the*^University in 1770, and coniirroed to it in 
1789, and of the sum of td^OOO, granted to the University in 1807, 
as a remission of so mudi of their ^ebt to the stale, on the purchase 
of the President's House* 

This isnot a Madual Labor Institution, but favorable opportunities 
are afibrded in Philadelphia, for die employment of indigent students* 

The stadents have aoeess to the Libraries of the city^one of which 
contains upwards of forty tfhoosand volumes. 

AGGREGATE. 

Ooliegtate (I6p3rtment,«^»a«««« •••».•••...•.•..• • «■.. . •,»•. .'«*i« ».•..••• 1 1*| 

Medical departments.^ • « •« yAM 

Academical department, ^ 215 

Charity schools, •...138 

Slumber receiving iastruction,*^^.****.......'...^.... ^^^^ 906 
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After the bill to establish a School of Arts and promote the acqui* 
sition of useful knowledge had been reconsidered, Mr. Stevens 
moved to recommit it to the committee on Education, with instruc- 
tions to bring in separate bills, dividing Colleges, Academies and 
Common Schools from the School of Arts. On this motioil Mr. 
DiLLiKOHAK Spoke in substance as follows : 

Mb. Speaker :~It is to be regretted that the gentleman from 
Adams should despair of carrying the most interesting provisions of 
this^ill. It is still more to be regretted that no other member can 
be found with the Herculean strength of that gentleman, to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. In such a crisis, the School of Arts relies 
/or aid upon the feebler powers of the committee who reported it. It 
will be recollected that if the bill should be divided as now* proposed, 
and this provision voted down, there will be nothing left Mchich was 
originally submitted by your Committee on Education for the action 
of this House. 

AAer the vote for reconsideration, this morning, I feel that Ihis is 
tery like a death struggle ; but as a humble member of your com- 
mittee, however inadequate to the task, and however desperate the 
eilbrt, I cannot shrink from my sense of duty to myself and to the 
House. The School of Arts must pot be abandoned for any other 
object, however laudable. I will not contend that the provisions of 
this bill as originally reported, were perfect — incapable of amend- 
ment : but I must say, I have ever thought that the amendments in* 
troduccd were not exactly in keeping with its leading object, and 
rather calculated to distract attention, than to promote that object. If 
mj own views could have prevailed, I should have preferred to have 
left classical learning, the Colleges and Academies, to stand upon 
their own great merits, self poised and well established as they are, 
separate and by themselves. They always have received and al- 
ways shall receive my cordial support. They have won their way 
to public favor through ages of usefulness. They will never be 
abandoned while civilization endures. The School of Arts being 
comparatively a new object, requires thought and attention to under- 
stand its important bearings ; finx)A998» independence and boldnesis 



to veotuie to present it to the public ; and, from its strict accordanee 
with the spirit of the age» and its vast importance to Pennsylvania 
mterests, in my humble apprehension it should have been commend- 
ed to public acceptation by some further provisions. These might 
have bean so devised as to have brought home a sense of its useful* 
ness to the " business and bosom" of every man in the Common- 
wealth. I would have provided, Mr. Speaker, for the es^tablishment 
in every county in the State, of Institutions for the especial cultiva- 
tion of Natural Science, Experimental Philosophy and the Mechanic 
Arts, by cabinet collections and public lectures. So soon as a spirit 
could be awakened in any county to raise funds for such an object 
and the means provided, it should be met by an appropriation from 
the State ,* and it should have been made the duty of the Franklin 
Institute and their School of Arts, to contribute to these collections, 
to send them their ^publications, and to provide that at least one lec- 
ture in each year, should be given by some one of their professsors 
in each of these Institutions in the interior of the Commonwealth. 
Such provisions would have been in keeping with the original de- 
sign, and as it seemed to me, eminently calculated to promote its 
success and add to its practical usefulness. 

Other counsels prevailed, however, and I do not complain. I never 
can complain that Colleges and Academies should be better endowed 
in this Commonwealth — whenever and wherever such provision is 
made, I go for it— but, if it is to be made a question here, now, which 
of the two is to be sacrificed in this bill ; whether we must strike out 
the Colleges and Academics or the School of Arts, however painful 
the alternative, I must stand by the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, which seeks, first, and mainly, at this time, to establish a 
School of Arts. 

I beg leave to assign my reasons for this decision. Such an In- 
stitution is peculiarly called for by the spirit of the age; it is more 
peculiarly called for by the great, leading, paramount interests of 
this Commonwealth ; it is still more peculiarly called for by the 
character of our population, 

Tho memorial of the Franklin Institute upon this subject, addresses 
itself— " to the liberal and wise spirit of legislation, which has already 
•* originated the Common School system of the State, regarding the 

proposed plan as but a particular developement, founded upon tho 

same principles and directed by tho same views." 

Are they right in this? What is proposed to be taught in this 

haoK and how is it to be taught T 
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The first section of the hill provides that in this school, '^shali he 
** taught by a comprehensive system of scientific Lectures, and prao 
** tical and experimental illustration, the following branches of useful 
^ knowledge : 

••Isl. Mechanical Science and Mechanic Arts. 
** £d. Chemistry and the Chemical Arts. 
" 8d. Mathematics and the arts connected therewith. 
" 4th. Geology, Mineralogy and the Art of Mining. 
**6lh. Civil Engineering and Architecture. 
** 6th. Agriculture and Rural Economy." 

The memorial of the Institute details specifically, the objects of 
«ach of these departments. 

They are what may be called, pre-eminently, utilitarian branches. 
They are precisely the objects which we might suppose Franklin 
himself, could he have lived in our day, would have commended to 
our patronage. Does any one doubt that the successful prosecution 
of such objects depends upon science? Let us hear the committee 
from the town meeting of Philadelphia on this point. 

" All the bperations of the arts depend upon successfully taking 
*• advantage of the great laws which influence and govern matter — 
** there is no such thing as chance work in the arts — a practiced 
•* hand or eye may do better than an inexperienced one ; an attentive 
** and skilful operative may be more successful than a blundering 
" one. But all, whether more or less able, more or less experienced 
" have to deal with matters subject to certain fixed and invariable 
** lawa which it is the object of natural philosophy, mechanics and 
chemistry, to study and unravel — to the correct appreciation of 
which mathematical calculations are frequently useful, and some- 
times indispensable ; of which the mechanic cannot in many cases 
^* avail himself unless he possess the ability to delineate upon the 
« drawing board the conceptions of his imagination, in order to intro- 
•* duce into them harmony, symetry and due proportion. It is a fact 
" however of the utmost importance, that while the useful arts are 
" numerous, almost beyond calculation, the seien^"'^'' connected with 
•* them are few and general in their applications. Natural Philoso- 
** phy or physics (as it has been called) in its most comprehensive 
" term, chemistry, mineralogy, and mathematics, are almost the only 
sciences of which daily applications occur in the arts." 
From another high authority*, we learn that " the purpose of the 
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•Professor Johnson's lecture on Schoolt of Arts. 
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" instjruetion in a practical school, it should bd remembered, b not 
" to teach traded, but only the principles applicable to them. It 
'* should enlarge the' sphere of the students observation, by placing 
*' around him, in well stored collections, cabinets and work-shops^ 
" the objects with which he ought to become familiar, and with these 
'* he should acquire, by study and manipulation, a perfect ac- 
" quaintance." 

Again, from the same authority — ^*«But what appears to merit 
" more attention than has heretofore been given to it, in the institu- 
" tions of our country, is the pursuit of experimental enquiries re- ' 
"specting those scientific subjects with which the useful arts are- 
** mostly conversant." " Abstract science lends her aid to combine 
** the results with her general deductions, and to reduce the whole to 
" a form in which they may be used by practical men." 

All this can in no way bo so well illustrated and enn)rced in few 
words, as by Dr. Herschel's account of the great principle of the 
Baconian philosophy. 

He says* — ** It is to our immortal countryman Bacon, that we 
"owe the broad announcement of this grand and fertile principle; 
" and the developement of the idea, that the whole of natural philoso* 
" phy consists entirely of a scries of inductive generalizations, com- 
"mencing with the most circumstantially stated particulars, and 
carried up to universal laws, or axioms, which comprehend in their 
statement every subordinate degree of generality, and of a corres- 
ponding degree of inverted reasoning from generals to particulars, 
by which these axioms arc traced back in to the remotest conscqucn- 
" CCS, and all particular propositinns deduced from them ; as well 
"those by whose immediate consideration we rose to their discovery, 
"as those of which we had no previous knowledge. In the course 
" of this descent to particulars, we must of necessity encounter all 
" those facts on which the arts and works that tend to the accom- 
'^modation of human life deprnd, and acquire thereby the com- 
** mand of an unlimited practice, and a disposal of the powers of 
*^ nature coextensive ivith those powers themselves. ^^ 

The Geological Survey of our State now going on under Legisla- 
tive patronage, and the Executive recommendation of the School of 
Arts, to our^avorabie notice, in his late message, are in accordance 
with these views. 

TAe discoveries of this age in science, and their vast importance 
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*DiscourBe on the study of Natural Philosophy, p. 104. 



upon tbe concenui of men and the affairs of nations, call fbr aom^ 
tfkiog di^rent from the Ancient seminaries of learning. 

It is in this age that the world has been taught by Newton, from 
the filing of an apple, that the attraction of gravitation is the great 
law which governs the heavenly bodies, and is also the secret of the 
whole science of terrestrial mechanics. 

Until 1786, what was chemistry but a poor business of Alchemy 
and phlogistic nonsense, with not enough of ascertained truth to give 
it a local habitation and a name among the sciences. In that mem- 
mWc year, Lavoisier made it a science of number, weight and meas- 
ure. Since then it has been rapidly advancing and has opened up to 
us naore of the arcana of nature than all which had been discovered 
in all ages before. Among these may be mentioned the discovery of 
the elements of all bodies, the doctrine of latent heat, the atomic 
theory, the chemical effects of electricity, and the intimate connec- 
Gon between chemical composition and crystalline form. Of these 
Herscfaell says, the atomic theory, after the laws of mechanics, is the 
most important which the study of nature has yet disclosed. 

BKneralogy and Geology — how long is it since these all important 
snbjectB were known among the sciences? There are members of 
this body who could hardly have heard them mentioned in their col- 
legiate course. Now, what Pennsylvanian would rank them in im- 
portance below the dead languages, which constitute so large a por- 
tion of classical studies. 

It is scarcely half a century since our own Franklin told us what 
SI.ECTBICITY was, and we are but just beginning to discover that it is 
Identical with magnetism. The important truths to be developed 
by concentrating the powers of philosophic minds upon this particu- 
lar subject, may even exceed all that Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry have yet displayed to an astonished and admiring world. 

In the mere contrivances of Mechanics, aided by science, in our 
own age, an entire revolution has been produced in the whole 
business of the world. When I name the cotton gin, the spinning 
Jenny, and the steam engine, you all understand the importance of 
roechaoical science. The discovery of the cotton gin alone, raised 
the value of real estate at the South one hundred per cent*, and the 
benefits of it have been estimated at over one hundred millions of 
doQars. The Mechanic is no longer ranked among the lowly, but 
takes his seat among princes, and the wealth of aristocrary hides its 
dinainisbed head before tbe out numbering millions acquired from 
monu/aeiuru. 
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Civil Engineering even exceeds chemistry itself in its direct 
bearing and importance upon individual and national wealth— and 
thisi mostly, from the discovery of railroads — emphatically, as it 
were, but of yesterday. 

Th€^ greatest impulse ever given to these discoveries in natural 
philosophy, I must still be permitted to think, notwithstanding what 
has fallen from the gentleman from Venango, was in France^ The 
names of Lavoisier, Gay Lussac, and Haay» identify and establish 
this truth. Who would put the cost in competition with the good 
which their discoveries have done ibr science and the world. The 
policy of Napoleon was to concentrate ihe greatest possible force 
upon a given point, in the least possible time. This was the secret 
of his success in arms, and he applied the same policy to the artt. 
His great mind saw what was wanting to deveiope the physical 
resources of the beautiful country which he governed, and he con- 
centred the greatest intellectual powers he could command upon 
experimental philosophy. The result has crowned his name with 
a glory more lasting than that of his victories. The school of 
mines has taught the world that there is a kind of learning, wor- 
thy the patronage of a great and powerful nation, besides rhetoric, 
logic, and the ancient classics. That it has not received equal 
attention from the government of a rival power, is to be accounted 
for in the veneration for their ancient universities, and periiaps an 
instinctive aversion to follow the example of their great enemy. In 
France there had been a breaking up of all ancient establishments^ 
and the genius of Napoleon had a clear field in which to work. 
Gigantic efforts have been made in the great Metropolis of the British 
Isles, within a few years past, to concentrate public attention upon 
the paramount importance of disseminating what has been emphatic- 
call y called USEFUL knowledge. 

I am happy to see by a document which I have before me, 
that the gentleman from Venango agrees with us upon the general 
subject of education. To that gentleman the State owes it, that 
ample provision has been made for educating all our Deaf and 
Dumb. When his mind is brought deliberately to consider this 
subject, he thinks and feels and acts like a statesman. He has not 
hesitated to recommend a liberal appropriation for this wise and 
benevolent object. He did not stop to weigh some twenty thousand 
dollars against the geod it might do in this particular branch of 
Education, and the Legislature seconded his views, and are now 
carrying them out. From his report recommending this object, w^ 



ieom his Tiewtf that the genius of our cotintry is fUendly to ttm 
cause of Edacatioiii and that to make provinon for it is in '^ accord- 
ance with the great leading principles of our government." I am 
quits sure therefore^ when that gentleman considers this subject Well 
he will go with us for the School of Arts. 

The great leading interests of this Commonwealth demand ^snck 
an Institotion at our hands. The destinies of this noble State are 
tojbe passed upon by us]t,his day — they are committed to our fostering 
care: — Commonwealth — what is the meaning of this wordi the com- 
mon weal — this it is, which we, as Legislators, should subserve. 
Casting an eye over this fair region, we see a territory of immense 
extent, with a population of near a million and a half, a fertile 
soil, wonderful facilities of inland navigation, a majestic system of 
improvement begun, and physical resources to be developed^ which 
surpass those of any other country in the world. Pennsylvania 
contains within her bosom the largest known deposits of anthracite 
and bituminous coa!. Her treasures of Iron are scarcely less abun- 
nant. Iron and coal, are the great secrets of national wealth. To 
these, more than all else, England owes her power and greatness. 
Why should we be tributary to England for Iron, and while its super- 
abundant treasures lie undeveloped in our mountains, send abroad our 
hundreds of thousands annually for this most necessary article in the 
construction of our public works? For the want of a School of 
Arts and Mines. It was precisely this which enabled France to ren- 
der herself independent of surrounding nations. 

Coal has already become our great staple. — The amount of an- 
thracite alone, brought to market during the past year, was near a 
million tons, of which, to the value of three millions of dollars was 
exported. This amount is continually on the increase, and it is not 
doubted, while the supply is inexhaustible, the demand will always 
equal the supply. One cause of the present high price of this article, 
is the want of skill in mining. The gentleman from Armstrong hat 
informed us of the difficulty of procuring individuals competent to this 
business, as well as in other branches of the arts, in this country, 
and of the necessity of importing them from other countries, or of 
tending our sons there to obtain the required information and skill. 

The influence of this trade upon our prosperity is most striking. 
Who that approaches our great metropolis, from the interior, fails to 
experience a generous expansion, as he witnesses her growing great- 
ness on the Schuylkill front. The canvass of vessels from almost 
tvery State in the Union gladden the waters of that beautiful stream, 
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Md the anticipations of Penn as to the extent of the city which be 
founded, so long considered a visionary dream, are ahout to he 
fealized. 

The millions upon millioBs which we have invested in our puhlie 
worksy calls upon us to adopt all wise meiasures to develope t\xr phy- 
sical resources to give them employment. The magnificence of our 
System of Improvements, requires at our hands corresponding efibrts 
in other respects. 

Agriculture, the art of arts, is yet comparatively in its- infancy 
among us. It is the School wc propose to establish which, more 
than all other things, would enable us to cause two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before. We should scout from our halls 
of legislation that senseless prejudice which would pretend that 
acience has nolhinc:to do wilh Agriculture. 

We send abroad millions, annually, for Silky a combined product 
of Agriculture and Manufacturo, which might be produced withm 
oar*owir ierriiory. AH that is wanting is the requisite skill and 
knowledge to produce it. For this skill and knowledge we must now 
send to other countries, and the dilliculties in obtaining them from 
abroad, have hitherto been insurmountable. Our School of Arts 
should supply this deficiency. 

I here beg leave to quote that passage from the Message of our 
Chief Executive Magistrate, which commends this subject toour con- 
sideration. — 

" Every attention should be paid to the full developement of the 
" resources of the Slate. In this point of view, permit nie to bespeak 

your favorable reception of the memorial of the Franklin Institute, 

which will be laid before you, on the subject of a School of Arts 
" and Mines. The object is to establish an Institution to afibrd in- 
" struction in the application of the sciences and arts to the practical 
" business of life, particularly to agriculture, and to teach the correct 
•* theory and art of mining, with the sciences therewith connected. 
" The project is of the deepest importance to the future prosperity of 
•* the Commonwealth." 

• Still more pecul iarly does the character of our Pennsylvania popula- 
tion call for a school which shall teach " the application of the sciences 
and arts to the practical business of life." And this, whether we regard 
the tastes, habits and feelings of our German population,or those of the 
descendants of the followers of Penn. Classical learning, properly so 
called, is not in favor with either of these classes. It is difficult to 
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tsake thorn appreciate the importance of the study of the dead langoa* 
z^ upon which so large a portion of time is bestowed in our CoUe* 
?es and Academies. I know the fact well, QD/j^ish it were other wise» 
HaviDg 9pent my earlier years in a commi.oiiy where a difierent 
estimate is put upon classical learning — having passed nearly ten 
Tears of my life in the City of Philadelphia, and more than -twenty 
rears in the interior of Pennsylvania, I have been deeply impressed 
wiih this observation. The Friends rarely, if ever, patronise our 
Colleges, or avail themselves of the advantages they afford. At the 
same time they are alive to the claims of natural science, natural 
philosophy, and the "application of the arts and sciences to the 
practical business of life." They go for the utiiunrinn branches 
almost exclusively. My personal experience in our little borough of 
West Chester, strongly illustrates this. — Some years ago we cstah* 
Wished an Athenieum and have been endeavouring to build it up as a 
Literary In^ilitnlion. We have partially succeeded, it is true — still 
it has not been without difficulty. In the mean time, ho\vev(?r, n Cabi- 
net of Natural Science has sprung into existence, and far outgrown 
its rival in popular favor. All take an interest m this — contribute to 
its collections, and consider it as their own concern. — Specimens of 
every mineral, and ^wcry plant to be found in tho country, have been 
collected here, besides still more extended suites and Ornithology, 
Entomology, and Conchology have been successfully cultivated. Men 
have been found to give intense thought, lime, and labor to the sub- 
•cct; a handsome hall has been erected, and regular lectures are 
delivered every winter by competent volunteer professors on several 
ii^erent branches of Natural Science, to large and attentive audien- 
ces. Our members have established an extensive correspondence not 
only in this country, but in Europe, and arc always ready to make 
exchanges of specimens, and happy to aid new Institutions of a simi- 
lof kind by contributing to their collections. The president of this 
Imtitution has recently produced a work on Botany, which has been 
pronounced by those competent to judge, one of the best local Floras 
extant. This work will extend our fame to foreiirn climes, even as 
the seeds of the plants themselves are borne abroad upon the wings of 
the wind. I hope to see the day when a similar Institution may be 
established in every county in this Commonwealth, all enjoying legis- 
lative patronage, and all connected with a School of Arts. Collec- 
tions and lectures speak to the eye and ear, and convey information 
certainly and directly. It is one of the modern improvements in 
leaching to make things to be taught, as far as possible, palpable 19 
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tke siMBi, It is not enough for us to enact that there shall be Com- 
mon Schools, and make an appropriation for their endowment*-we 
must study the chara(||^f our population and devise the means to 
giye eflect to our enactrnents. These means should be adapted to the 
peculiarities and wants of our citizens. A very large portion of them 
would be benefitted by the establishment of a School of Arts, who 
derive no direct benefit from our Colleges. If if were but for this 
single consideration, therefore, equal justice would seem to require 
that we should do something for them. These observations apply 
particularly to my own constituents, and to those of members from 
the adjoining counties. To what society does this State owe so much 
as the Society of Friends ? — and for What society have we done less ? 
—What society has done so much for Education from their own 
resources, and derived so little for this object from those of the Com* 
monwealth ? — What society has done more in the great cause of be- 
nevolence and charity, or had less charity shown them in our legis- 
latire eoftctments ? It is time that Pennsylvania legislation should 
begin to be just towards Friends. Our history rebukes us every hour, 
and commands us to pay the large debt we owe to the memory of 
Pbnn. 

The main ground of objection, afler all, seems to be the expense. 
This appropriation is but a trifle in comparison with what has been 
done for Common Schools. The funds pledged to that object are 
$£00,000 a year for twenty years, equal to four millions; in addition 
to which 8500,000 was last year appropriated to the building of 
school-houses. Only $100,000 is asked for the School of Arts. 
This State has done comparatively nothing for liberal learning. The 
whole amount of appropriations^ in money, since the State had exist- 
ence, to all our Colleges and Academies, as appears by the Treasur- 
er's late report, is but $269^000 :^ 

To Colleges, $158,733 S3 

To Academies, 104;,900 00 



$263,633 33* 

A sum perhaps equal to one fourth the endowment of a single 

Institution in a sister State, with but half our population, and 

less than half our resources. This sum would scarcely purchase 

the library, philosophical apparatus, and cabinet collections of 



^Our State has also appropriated to the aid of Colleges and Acade- 
mies 46,948 acres of land. 
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Hazrard Univenity. We have the authority of the Chairman of 
vir committee on finance, that the money is now in the Treasury 
:o meet the provisions of this bill, over and above the appropriations 
contemplated to our Internal Improvements. No one will dispute tjbe 
:r.telligence or integrity of our Chairman of finance, however all 'may 
cot agree with him in politics. Gentlemen who refer to the embai* 
'assed state of the Treasury, should give us facts and figures before 
ihey can expect us to distrust the proper authority. Our State debt 
s m truth a profitable investment, as will be proved the moment 
i^isiness revives; and no man who does not expect to see the 
country ruined, can believe that the present embarrassments to bun- 
ncss will be continued long. If we have not sufficient intelligence 
tnd wisdom to remove them, we do not deserve to be free. ' 

I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, that Ibis is no party question. If it were, 
I might /ear that some unconscious prejudice, or sinister bias, or fealty 
10 a something less than the common weai, might influence the deci- 
Eion. I rejoice to have had so much evidence that upon all questions 
independent of party politics, intelligence and patriotism have gencr 
ally prevailed in this House. 

If members can but be brought to consider this subject, they must 
Tote for it. To understand all its important bearings some thought 
Jind reflection are undoubtedly necessary. We are all naturally 
4Terse to intense thought. — It is a few people in the world who do 
he thinking for the rest. But there are some refleclions so simple 
%nd so applicable that they must strike every one. Independent of 
{ ';r duty to the State, is there any member interested in coal? — he hat 
a personal interest in the passage of this bill. — Is there any member 
.:.:cresled in iron ? — he has a personal interest in the passage of this 
. !'. — Is there any member interested in canals or railroads? — heia 
-■rsonally interested in the passage of this bill. — Is there any mem- 
'>^r interested in agriculture ? — he has a personal interest in the pas- 
'cge of this bill.— Is there any member interested in manufactures^ 
(r commerce J or the mechanic arts? — he has a personal interest in 
::«e passage of this bill. 

Does any one regard matter as more important than mind — tha 
' >Jy as better than the soul — and ancient error as preferable to new- 
ly discovered truth? — he should vote against this bill. 

I have confined my observations pretty much to a protest against 

tie abandonment of the School of Arts. I do hope the gentleman 

rum Adams, after the triumphant vote he achieved for us on Satur- 

c^r, will rally his great powers and come again to the rescue. 
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Deipair should find no place in the vocabulary of the statesman ao 
philanthropist. That gentleman is the last man in this House whoi 
I should have supposed could ever despair in a great and good cau8> 
He should trample under foot this enemy to his good designs. 

Connected with the subject of Education, there are some large 
considerations, and responsibilities devolving upon us as legislatoi 
than I have as yet mentioned. Our highest and most interesting dut 
is to guard the public liberty. This is ever in danger.— The price ( 
liberty f a^ has been well expressed, is " unceasing watchfulness. 
How shall we best guard this precious treasure — this life and soul < 
our institutions. 

I would that I could spread out before the eyes of members, th 
great chapter of History, and make one or two facts palpable as 
were to the senses, on a chronological and historical chart. Casting 
glance at that chart from the time man was created to the preser 
day, taking in all countries, through all ages, what portion of tim 
and what extent of space would we see occupied by Republics t On 
or two little spots, bright though small, shine out upon the can 
vasa — ^the rest is al 1 darkness. W hen we mention Greece and Rome 
we have, as it were, told the whole story of Republics. Hcrealonc 
in the wide world, has Liberty ever found a resting place, since Tim 
began. — Here alone, before our own experiment, has man ever bee 
found capable of self-government, ^sia — no republic ever exisi^ 
there. Her countless millions have ever bowed the ki^ in &bjc( 
servitude to jPmg9 / Africa — no republic there — look where ^ 
will, through all centuries, in all ages, and we find that it is I^ng) 
and Kings, and Kings who govern the earth I ' 

Would you learn the moral? Ignorance holds man in slavery 
Ignorance of his own capacities and of his high destinies, ^om 
you make him free 1 Educate him — awaken his moral and intellaj 
ual faculties to a sense of the value of Liberty. Teach him 
this is equally the glory of civil society, and the glory of his rooi 
nature, and that if he does not possess it in the one, he cannot I 
enjoy it, in the other. Thus alone can you make man oapablo^ 
•elf-government. Licentiousness ever seekf relief from i^* ^ 
exeesses under the shade of despotic power. 
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iSeneral District Regiilatioiuu 



I. Directors and their Meetingrs* 

1. The Board of Directors will meet regiilafly on the laat Satut" 
<lay in Afarch^ JunCj September and December, at the house of 

at 10 o*cloctp 
A. M., for the transaction of business cff which teachers, par- 
ents and all others having basmess with the Bo^rd, will take notice. 

2. When other meetings are necessai;y they shall be held by cal} 

(of the President, (of which each member shall receive one week's 

written notice from the Secretary,) or by adjournment from a pr^* 

vions meeting, at such time and place as the notice or adjournment 

shall specify. 

3. At the regular meeting !in March, annually, the PresidAn,t, See- 
TCtary, Treasurer and Collectorfor the ensuing year will be ..chosen ; 
the two former of whom shall, and the two latter shall npti'be mem* 
ben of the Boaid« 

4. Not less than four members shall constitute a quQrum for the 
Imisac^on of 'busHiess, ^nd if the President or Secretary, ox both, be 
absent, a President or Secretary />ro tempore shall be chosen by the 
members pysent. 

5. The whole proceedings of each meeting i^hall be entered on 
the minutes before the adjournment thereof, and shall be read aloud 

*by the Secretary and signed by the acting President and Secretary^ 

6. No motion can be adopted unless by the votes of three members 
wben only four .or five are present, or by the votes of four members 
in a full board of six. But if less than four members are present, 
no business can lie legally transacted, except that of adjournment U}1 
some other day. 

7. The District Treasurer shall attend, if |)Ossible, at . the fo^r 
regular meetings of the Board, ;in order to make known the stkte qf 
the funds, to be informed of the probable drafts on Jiim previous to 
the next meeting, and to ascertain the j)Tq|ipfiti<»n •of Suuda set apail 
for each scboal or jprimary. district 

II. Tax^ Tax meeilBSftv &C. 

1. The amount of ordinary tax for the year shall be Hxed at ttys 
regular meeting next before the first Monday in May, annually, anM 
the yeas and nays shall hOiOaUed on. all gue8tiQns.of .ta;^,^d shall \i(f 
catted (fa .(he .nunulea. * 



5. VfhM the qdestion of addUiotud tax is to be aubmittedt W Ae 
V^pl^i the Board shall agree upon toroe certain num, exclusWe of 
the amount Which toay be by law levied by the Directors themselveif 
which ^hail be gMnted or refused by tht; people in this manner :— ' 
Eacfhrdterin favofof the additumaltax shall write the sum required 
by the Directors on the inside of his ticket, and the word ** tax'* on^ 
the oxWtdA ; and ealh person opposed to the additional tax, shall 
insert the words ** no additional tax " on the inside of his ticket, and 
the word «* tax " on the outside, and the majority shall rule as in 
other cases. 

8 At the election id decide the question of additional tax, the 
President, or in his absenccf «^me other member of the Board, shalf 
act as Inspector^ two qualified voters chosen by the citizens present 
shall be the Judges, add the 0(eeretar]r, or in his absence some ether" 
member of the Board, shall act &s Clcftk. 

4. The assessment of the tax, both ordinary and additional, shall 
be completed, and the duplicate and Warrant for collection shall her 
placed in the hands of the District Collector (m or before the first day 
of June, annually. 

6. The Collector shall not be required U) collect the school tax 
sooner than the money may be aclually needed for the expenses of 
the district, so that the citizens may not bd unduly pressed in the 
payment. 

0. In order to afford the tax payers the longest possible time for 
payment, the whole amount of State appropilaiion for the year, and 
all balances remaining from former years, shall be applied to the ex' 
penses of the district, before the proceeds of taJt is applied. ' 

III. EstaMishmet & discenlinnmice o^Schoolt ^ 
LocAtioa and use of School honses, &e. 

1. A new school shall be established whenever it is proved to ther 
Board that not less than 40 (or 30 or 20, as the case may be,) children 
are without reasonable and convenient oppontinity of llistruction, and 
when the establishment of such school will ftot redtfee the duration 
of teaching, in the other established schools, to less than six month' 
in the year. \ 

2. Whenever it is proposed to establish a flew school, the cithei^ 
within its bounds shall be invited to.build and furnish the house b^ 
private contribution, or at least to contribute partly thcfreto, with the 
understanding that if they do not, the dost of the house, or the balance 
of it, shall be deducted flom the rateable portion of the district funds 
Gaming to their sohool or primary district, before actual common 
school instruc^on ean be commenced. 

9. The establishment of a certain number of schools in a distriel 
shall not be taken to amount to a division of it into sub or primary 
districts. SulhdivUion ran only take place by express resolution of 
'the Board to that effect, entered on the minntes, and setting forth thv 
booadi of eadi priotrjr daslriet as such* 
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4. T# fxefei9i^$fn%Bi ttall the tecftlmlf of «ehool baiiBtot the 
Collowiiig mode will in ^ eaaos be adoptad: The Bo»rdwtlt 
appoint four citizens resident wilhin the bounde of the eehool or oC 
the primary district ia questien, but at the oppoaite and moat diataat 
£xirem«t thereof, who, with a member of the Board appoiaied fo^ 
that purpose by the Board, but not resident within the bounds or 
primary district, shall determine the place at which the house shall 
be built ; and their decision shall be reported to the Board, entered 
on the minutes, and sh^l be final. ' 

5. If the number of regular attending pupils in any full primary 
district or school, shall at any time be reduced to 15, the same shall 
be reported by the teacher or any tax payer to the committee, or, if 
there be no committee, to the nearest Director, who shall put up six 
written notices, at least two weeks before the end of the current quar- 
ter, at public plaees within the proper bounds, that the school will be 
closed at the end of the quarter, unless the number of attendant pupils 
be permanently increased to 25 (or 30 or 85, as the case may be,) be- 
fore the end of the quarter, which shall be specified.— And if such 
increase do not take place, the school shall be discontinned altogeth- 
er, or for the season, as the Board may determine. 

6. The school houses of the district shall not be used for puhli^ 
meetings, singing Bchools, religious worship^ 4'C., without the con- 
«enl of a raajoriif of the proper committee, or of the Board of Direc* 
tors if there be no committee. 



IT. Distr|buti#n of School Fnnd. 

1. All the^unds of the District, whether derived from State appro* 
priattons, District tax, or other sources, shall be subject to onC'and 
the same rale of distribution. 

2. Each school or primary District, having not less than 30, (or 
95 or 20, as the ease may be,) and not more than 50, pupils attend* 
ing or desirous of attending school, shall be counted one full school , 
each having less than the foregoing minimum number shall be ac* 
coanted a half or three-fourths of a school in proportion to its defi- 
ciency ; and each having more than the maximum .number shall be 
acooonted one and a fourth^ one and a half one and threefourths^ 
or a double school in proportion to its excess of pupils. The schools 
(or primary Districts,) being thus proportioned, and the numbers 
and fractions of all being ^ed together, tlie whole number thus 
produced, shall form the divifor^ the whole amount of funds to be 
distributed the dividend, and the quotient or result ehall be the shar« 
of each school or District accounted as one full school; aad the otlieiim 
shall receive more or less than a full share in proportion to their 
liaetional excess or deficiency, as previously determined. 

3. No established school (or primary District) shall be denomina- 
ttd less than a half sehool, nor shall any be denominated more than 
i/$ubli school. ... 
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4.. Urn. distriHdtive share o(anj sehool (or primary OiBtrict) tlAir 
tot^ applied to the purposes of instruction until the tost of the* 
school house be defrayed, or some definite arrangement made for itar 
gradual payment, by annual mstahnents out of the future shartf of' 
the school or primary District^ or from some other certain source; 

T. Primary CommiUe^^s. 

1. Whenever a District is laid off into prinyry Districts, the eiti-* 
zens of each shall be called on by at least six public notices, signeil 
by the President and Secretary, and put up at feast two weeks previ- 
ous to the ^election, to elect' three resident taxable citizens of the 
primary District to act as the primary committee. A return of which 
election shall be made in writing by the officers thereof, (who shall- 
be an Inspector and Clerk, chosen by the citizens present,) to the 
Presideiit or Secretary of the Board. 

2. The primary committee first elected shall continue in office till' 
the last Saturday of the current School year, on which day, annu- 
ally, their successors shall be elected, to serve one year, on notiee- 
put up by the out-going committee^ for two weeks, at six places. 

3. The primary committee shall have charge and control of the 
school building ; shall make all repairs to it, subject to the direction 
of the Board; and shall provide fuek- 

4. They shall have power to grant or refuse the use of the school 
house to the citizens of the primary District for public purposes. 

5. They shall select and nominate to the Board of Directors a 
teacher for their school, who shall be appointed by the Board,, if 
upon examination he or she shall appear to be a propet and compe- 
tent person for' the station. 

6. They shalK with the concurrence of the Board, but not other- 
wise, fix the salary of the teacher, which they shall certify in' 
writing to the President, to be entered on the pinutes. But if they 
and the Board cannot agree, or if the Board deem it advisable to 
have uniform salaries in the District, then tlie Board alone shall fix 
the amonnt. 

7. They shall, either together, or in turn separately ,vi8it the school 
at least once each week while in- operation. 

8. And they shall do and perform all such acts and duties as may 
he enjoined on Uiem in* writing; by tile proper Board, for the good of 
the school. 

ini« or Teachers— Examination, Qualifications, 

(, Ac* 



1, No person shall be employed as teacher of a primary common 
Sl^heol, unless first examined and approved by a committee of the 
Board, or other persons specially appointed for that purpose^by the. 
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except teaehers from other Districts, producing unqoes- 
uonable eertificatet of examinatioa and competency from the Board, 
of floeh Districts, 

2. ^acb teacher of a primary commoa school shall be compeieiit' 
to give sound instruction in Onhogcaphy, Reading, Grammar, Geogra^ 
phj. History, Writing, Arithmetic and Book keeping. 

3. The Teacher shall be one quahfied to give instruction in the 
German and well as the BngRsh language, whenever a majority of 
the parents and guardians of the children who actually attend the 
school require it, and when such a Teacher can be obtained. 

4. The contract with each teacher shaMl be in tvriting, between 
himor her and the President of the Board and Ma successors. 

5. The contract shall be at a fixed sum per month, for the whole 
time daring which the funds of the District will authorize the Board 
to keep the school open in the year, but shall contain a condition that 
the Board may, at the end of any month, dismiss the teacher for 
iacompetency, neglect of doty, cruelty or immoral conduct. 

6i. No teaeher shall be employed, nor the nomination of a teacher 
by a committee confirmed, except by the votes of a majority of the 
whole Board. 

7. No teacher shall receive any compensation from parents or 
^acdtans in addition to that paid by the District. 

6. Twenti/'four full days teaching shall constitute the teacherV 
month, and seventy-two days the quarter. 

9. n^ssisicmi teachers shall be under the control and directioa of the 
principal teacher of the school in which they are employed. 

YII. Tisitations— iflontlily Reports— Examina* 

tioiis^ 

1. The Board of Directors shall be divided into three classes— two 
in each class — for visitation. The first class shall visit the scholara 
during the first month of the quarter, the second during the second, 
and tlie third during the third. The two visitors for the month shall 
attend at each school together, ard it shall be their duty to visit every 
school in the District at least once in each month. 

2. Each class of visiting directors shall report the result of their 
observations in the schools, to the Board, at their regular quarterly 
meetings, in writing, according to a form to be agreed on by tho 
Board, which shall be read by the Secretary and filed with tho 
minutes. ^ 

:i. In case the Visitors* reports agree in exhibiting a want of pro- 
gress, order or usefulness in a schfiol, it phall be the duty of the 
Board forthwith to examine into the matter, and apply the propev 
nemedy ; and if the Teacher's incompetency or nu^eonduet be the 
cause, to dismiss him at the end of his current moatb. 



4. There jihall be two general and public Examinationfl of Hkm 

BchoolSt b^ all the Directors, in each year, during the week preriovft 
to the racatxons, if there be two, or if only one, then there shall be 
one general examination during the wetk previoua to the discontin- 
uance of teaching for the season. The result of each examina-* 
tion shall be entered on the minutes of the Board. 

5. Six citizens of the District shall be selected by the Board, m 
examiners with the Directors at the public examinations. 

Till. Daty of Parents and Cruardians. 

1. Parents and guardians are expected to send their children and 
wards early to school, so that the business of the whole may not be 
interrupted and their own time wasted by irregularity. 

2. They will consult the good of their children and wards by 
compelling their attendance every day, for when children are taught 
in classes, the loss even of one day cannot be subsequently retrieved. 

3. When they are compelled by unavoidable circumstances to 
detain their children or wards from school, they will furnish them 
at their next attendance with a written excuse for such absence, 
witliout which, it will be the Teacher's duty to punish the pupils as 
if they had been absent without leave. 

4. They will send their children or wards to school with dean 
faces and hands, hair combed, and as decently apparelled as circum- 
stances will permit. 

5. They will not send their children or wards to school while 
laboring under any infectious or contagious disease ; if they do it 
will be the Teacher's duty to exclude them till a cure be effected. 

6. They will not be permitted at any time to interfere with the 
government or discipline of the school, but if they have any fault to 
0nd they shall make it known to the Committee, or nearest Director. 

7. Complaints against a Teacher are to be made to the proper 
committee of the school, if there be one, who shall examine into the 
facts and report them io the next meeting of the Board for their de- 
cision, or to the nearest Director if there be no committee, who shall 
report to the Board. But no complaint from a pupil, except through 
his or her parent or guardian, shall be regarded. 

8. Parents and guardians will be held accountable to the Board 
or any wilful injury done to the school house, the school room, 
furniture^ or books and apparatus belonging to it, by their children 
or wards. 

IX. Admitsian, Begistry AExpalsionof PupUs* 

1. New scholars shall only be admitted on the first Monday of 
each month. But parents will promote Uie usefulness of the sohoola 
and die welfare of their ehildren, if they send them only on the first 
Monday of the quarter. 



8. No pupils shaD be admitted nnleis ruideni within the prim»7 
dislnct to which the school belongs; and if the District hare not been 
vefuiarly sub-divided-, no scholar shall be admitted living out of the 
brands assigned to the school by the Board ; and in case the Teacher 
of the school have double as to the admissibility of applicants, he 
siMll admit them till the opinion of the nearest Director can be ob- 
taioed, who shall decide the case, titt it can be finally settled at the* 
neict meeting of the Board. 

3. The Teacher of each school shall enter the namej age and 
advaneenuni in learning of each pupil admitted, in a book provided 
for that purpose, keeping a separate list for each. He shall also note 
the unthdrawaUf suspermonst and ixpuUionSy with the reasons there* 
for t which book shall be opeu to the inspection of the Directors, and 
of parents and guardians. ^ 

4. If any pupil become refractory, or indulge in practices subver- 
sive of the harmony and discipline of the school, the teacher shall, 
with the consent of the nearest resident Director, suspend such pupil 
from attendance till the next visit of the Directors, and if, upon 
investigation, the visiting Directors find good and continuing cause 
for so doing, they shall confirm tlie suspension till the next quarterly 
meeting of the Board. 

5« Absolute expideion from the schools shall only be made by 
die vote of tlie Board of Directors at a regular meeting, and shall 
only deprive of right of admission for the current school year. 

X Relisions tenets of Papils. 

1, The religious prbdilections of pupils and their pabynts 
or ovarbians shall be sacredly re8fe0ted. 

2. No catechism, creeds confession^ or manual of faiths BhsXi he 
used as a school book nor admitted into the school; sectarian instruc* 
iion noc being the province of the school master, but of the parent or 
giiardian, and the spiritual teacher selected by him. 
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Internal Regulations of the Schocfls*^ 

I. Discipline, Pnnishments and Report*. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Teacher to bestow equal and impar- 
tial attention on all the children placed under hds or her care. 

2. The Teacher shall be undeviating in adherence to a firm, nni- 
form and moderate system of discipline. 

3. Til© Teacher shall pay most especial regard to the morals, 
habits and general behayiour, as weU as to the menial instruction of 
nifi pupils. 

4. The punishments to be inilicted by the Teacher, shall be, 
l«t. Reading aloud the rule Tiohited. 2d. Insertion of the offender's 
name under the head of '* bad conduct," in the Monitor's book. — 
3d. Private and public admonition. 4th. Detention after school 
hours. 5th. Special reports or complaints to parents or guardians. 
6th. Therodi 

6. The Rod shall be applied whenever, in the Teacher's judg- 
ment, it shall be necessary ; when used it shall be inflicted with 
Gerta*nty and effect ; but passion or cruelty in its application shnlL 
be avoided. 

6^ The Teacher shall report to the Board, not hastHy nor on 
slighl grounds, but as a last resort, the names and offences of al¥ 
refractory or unmanageable pupils, that they may be admonished 
suspended, or expelled. 

7. In case of any sudden difficulty in the school beyond the 
Teacher's power of arrangement, he shall call in the Committee, or 
nearest Director, whose decision shall be binding till the next meeting 
of the Board, to which the matter shall be reported for final decision. 

8. Each Teacher shall report in writing,, and in tabular form to< 
the Board, through one of its members, on the hsi Saturday of each: 
month, the number of pupils at the commencement of ihe month ; 
(he number of new admissions, with their names and ages ; the 
whole number of days attendance by each ; the whole number at thc' 
end of the month ; the number studying each branch ; the conduct 
and progress of each pupil, and the general condition of the schook 

II. Roles darinif School hours. 

1. Each pupil must arrive at the school precisely at the time 
appointed for commencing the exercises^ or be punished and 
reported to the Board* 
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ar«. On ^tormf the school house, hats atidBoimiets (and cloaks and 
in the winter) are to be hung up at the appointed place ; and* 
ire to be earemUy cleaned at the door. 

3. Each scholar is to proceed at once to his or her seat, after sa-- 
loting the Teacher in a respectful manner. 

4. No speaking, whispering or scraping with the feet on the flbor 
is to be permitted. 

5. ^o schobr is to- leave his or her seat except when callM 
by the Teacher, or when going to speak to the Teacher. 

6* When a class is called upto recite, each member isr to proceed* 
with as little noise and confusion as possible to his or her proper 
place in the class, and is to stand erect and still during recitation. 

7. When the exercises are changed from writing to arithmetic, 
Qom arithmetic to reading, <&c., no unnecessary noise is to be made' 
in putting away books, slates, ^c. 

8. No pupil is to complain of another without going to the Teach- 
er's desk tot that purpose ; and if complaint be made without good 
reason, the complainant is to be punished in the same manner as the* 
person complained of would have been, if the complaint had been 
well founded. 

9. Before dismission, both at noon and in the evening, books,. 
slates, &c., not required to be taken home, shall be put away in their 
pioper places. 

10. The pupils shi»ltbe dismissed by classes, and each class on 
being named by the Teacher shaU quietly and speedily leave their 
seats, take their books and hats^ salute (he Teacher, and leave the 
room. 

11. No pupil shall delay near the school house after dismission 
for the day, nor on the way home. 

13. The pupils are expected to show by their respectful saluta- 
tion of strangers whom they meet on the way from and to homCr 
that they are acquiring civility as well as knowledge, at school. 

13. All quarrelling or fighting, vulgar, profane or disrespectful Ian* 
guage or conduct, either in school, during intermiBsion^ or on the* 
way to and from school, will be severely punished; 

14. Cutting desks, benches, or window-sills, breaking windows 
or scribbling and drawing on the walls, injuring the plaster or floor,* 
or any other damages to the building, either within or without, must 
be avoided, or if committed will be severely punished. 

15. The slightest approach to- falsehood and dishonesty will be- 
most severely punished as offences which, if they become habitual,. 
must wholly unf^t their unfortunate and guilty subjects for. decent 
and safe society. 

16. Kach pupil convicted of falsehood or dishonesty shall cut the 
wood, (or bring in the coal) make the fires and carry the water for on« 
weel^. 
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17. Playing truant shall be fflo«tBe?gul]r jwiuihedt tke t 
being guiUf of deception, idlenesf, and loaate of time combined; 
iraant 8hail« in addition to other paniBhiQenta» s creep the eehoel 
room during the noon recess, every day for one week. 

IIL Hours of Instractlon— Roll— Intermis«ioi»ft 

and Tacations, 

Ip The hoars of instruction shall be fVom 8 till 12 in &e fore- 
noon, and from 2 till 5 in the afternoon, from the first of April till 
the 1st of October; and fiom 9 till 12 in the forenoon, and 1 til! 4 
in the aflernoon, during the rest of the year. 

2. The roll shall be called by the Teacher precisely at the minute 
of opening school in the fore and afternoon, and all late attendances 
noted by the Monitor. Total absences shall also be noted before 
dismission at noon and in the evening. 

3. No pupil shall be permitted to go out of the school room during 
the hours of study, without the Teacher's permisaion ; nor shall two 
pupils be out at the same time. 

4. Pupils who do not go home for dinner* shall continue during 
intermission near the school-house, and every act of ill conduct 
committed during intermission, shall be punished as if it had 
been committed during school hours. 

5. The school shall be closed on the afternoon of every Saturday, 

6. The vacations shall be two weeks trout the Monday next before 
Christmas, and four weeks from the first Monday in August Hiere 
shall be no school on the fourdi of July ; but no other holyday or 
vacation shall be granted without express vote of the Directors* 

• • • 

IT. Classes. 

1. As soon as practicable the Teacher shall classify all the pupils. 
There shall not be more than twelve in one class of any particular 
branch of study. 

2. Pupils only whose advance in any particular study is nearly 
•imilar, shall be embraced in the same class. 

8. Tfafi classes in each branch shall be designated numerically, the 
lowest in attainment being called thejirsij as ihejirst class in read- 
ing, the second class In reading, the third class in reading, &c., tSie 
Jirst class in grammar, &c. 

4. Promotions from bwer classes to higher shall take place on 
^ Mondays, and shall be made by the Teacher j they shall be publicly 

announced to the school on the preceding Saturday as a reward of 
merit and a mark of the Teacher's approbation. 

5. Eaeh pupil, who, 'm the regular order of the class, answem % 
iflnestion missed by the pupil or pupils above him or her, shall take 
4txe ^e of the pupit who firs^ &iled to answer* 
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*• . "• nemliWi of die tame class 'shall not be reqttired to ait- 
>g<^er in achod. ^ t ?^ 

7. PupOfl absent from one or more pecitatioaa, shall looae their 
placte in the eiass and go to the foot. 

8. Males and females may be placed in the same class, if tiMi 
ntimber of one sex qualified for the particular class, be not sufficient 
to fill it 

T. SchooklMoks and Stadies. 

1. School books, paper, slates, jSot^, shall be furnished by tha 
parents or tfttardians of &e scholars ; and the books shall be unifonii 
and of the Mowing ]tmds till etherwiBe dkededi 



9fkujk^ Books :— • 



RBABnro Books :-^ 



GnAMKAttli— > 



OXOOSAPBISS t^ 



BkSTOBIIS 



AMnuMxtta i«* 



t* The Old aM NsW TtUrfAitttjrtit eontatilitig ihri best extant 
eMie ef morality, in simple, beautifnl and pure language, shall b« 
used as a school book for Reading, witfiout comment by the Teach* 
cr, bat not as a text book for feligions diseussioti. 

S* AU pupils hating the kind of books directed by the fore^ing 
nto0, ■hall be ^laaaified, and shall be called on to recite^rs^. 

4. AS pupils not provided with the proper kind of books directed 
by the Board, shall not be classed nor called on to recite till the 
anifotm dastes shall have recited. 

•« No books whatever except tbON IctnaQy tiaed for loelmcttpn 
tlUH ^ permitted lo ^\mk 
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6. The black board aad alate shaH be freqoendjr mi gtnetMj 
inadeuse of in the study of Arithmetic and Geogriypjiy. 

7. Th^ course of studies shall be such as may be Mlcii)at«id to 
laotpart ajo/otn and BOtrndtunnesM education. 

8. The same course of studies sh^l be pursued in the^sdhocd* of 
*the same grade by all the pupils of ^e same adyancejxieatin leam- 
4ng without distinction; and no pupil shall be admitted for the ptir- 
pose of studying any one particular branch, except by express vote 
of the Directors, 

VI. itader of Exerciaes. 

1. The order of.ejwoiees shall be as foUoirSy tic : 
Itr THE ^Forenoon — 

The Alphabet'classes in their order, beginifing tlrifh^he Ist. 
The Spelling classes in their order. 
'The Reading classes in their order. 
The Grammar classes in their order. ' 
The Geography classes in their order. 

The half hour next ibefore intermisaion at noon to be demted 4o 
Pennmanship. 

In fiHS Afternoon*- ' 

'IFhe Alphabet classes in their order. 
The Spelling classesdn their order. 
The Reading classes in their order. 
The History classes in their order. 

The hour next before dismission fcnr the day, *to *be devoted lo 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 

2. Each member of the Alphabet and of the Spiting and ReaStng 
classes, who does not bdlong to any other^lass, is to receive at least 
foitr lessons in the day, viz : Two in the forenoon and two in the 

afternoon. The second lesson in the forenoon may be given while 
die larger pupils are engaged in writing, and in the aftexnoen Ithile 
they Hie studymg Arithmetic: or, if the Teacher's time will not admit 
of this arrangement, one of the larger pupils may be designated to 
give two of their lessons, but the other two must be received iiom 
.the Teacher personally-. 

8* If the time of the Teacher will not admit of a daily lesson to 
all the ,pupils in GeQgra{^y and History, th^y may be diepensed 
with, except on Tties£$ifB and ThHVBdaffs^on whieh days the iMon 
in Grammar may be omitted. 

4. Saturdays shall be devoted toaeviews or r^pe/i/totis of ail tke 
lessons committed to.mQmoiy'^uriqg the week; no new ieesops of 
that kind, nor Writing n^r Arithmetical exercises shall be requited 
On that day. But Alphabet, Spelling and Reading pupils shall be 
attended to in .the ssone manner .as during theJocenoon of any .other 
day. 
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TU. Seatfl. 

'1. Sacih ^Qpil shiU hays a seat assigned him or Sior ib]r ilhe 
'Teacher, adapted to his or her;size and age. 

S. The bqiyrs and giris are 4o be separated from each other. " 

S. No exchange of seats is to <take plate between scholars wMhout 
ithe Teaeher*s permission. 

4. Abfence from school without leave, or without written ex- 
ense from parent or guardian, will forfeit a seat, which may, in 
such case, be assigned by the Teacher to some other pupU if be 
think proper ; and the pupil thus forfeiting his or her seat shall be 
eoiknpelled to sit on the J^west seat, or to stand, if there be none Id 
a4^onuiiod8tjB hiia«r her, liU Uie«next entry day, or till one becomes 

Till. Sweeping Seho«l»rMini, Makings firest, A^c. 

1. Each of the female pupils of all the highest classes, shall for 
•one-^y in turn and in alphabetical order, sweep the school .roooi, 

dust the desks, and arrange the seats, during noon intermission, ex- 
oept when performed, as a punishment, by a truanL 

2. Each of the male pupils of all the highest classes shall, for one 
-defT, in torn and in alphabetical order, prepare and bring in ihe fuel, 

make the fire, and carry the water, except vAxen performed as a 
jmaifhment for fdadhood or dUhane^y. 

3. A sufficiency of fuel shall be left in the school room 'by the 
person whtfse duty it is for the day, to en&bfe the Teacher to kindle 
thedre next morning with as little trouble as possible. 

4. In schools consisting exclusively of males or cxeltisirely of 
females, the niembers of the highest classes in each branch, shstU 
>s<reep the room,)arran||e the desks, &e^ snd thoee of the next shall 
.attand to the fires »and cari^y the water, in alphabetical order. 

5. Each pupil shall pat away such of his or her books, slate* 
copy-books, ^., as are not to be taken home, in tiieir proper piacest 

.and arrange his or her desk in a proper manser, before dismissal at 
-.noon and in the evening, to accomplish which, the Teacher sbaU 
•giie the word *' arrange your deiks^' before dismission. 

6. The Teacher shall have the control of the temperature of the 
youih, and of its ventilation, which he will regulate according to the 
Thermometer provided by the Board, taking care not to allow the 
Hfercury to nse above 70 degrees, nor fall belew 60 degrees Fah- 
ir«aaik|^t,4n the winter. 

XC. monitors. ^ 

1, To promote observance of the foregoing Tules, and to assist in 
•nHOhtaining the diBci|ftme of>the school, a sioirtob shall be appoinud 
•eAoh week. 
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.2 The mottiton shallWrnembersofthe highest classes ii|Gnim« 
^tftaiV Geogrttphyi Hiistory and Aridimetic; the members of irhifch 
classes shall serve in alph«betteal order, unless when for bad conduct 
they sbaU be 4eprmd of that piivilegi^ by Ihe Teaeher. 

8. The.JHoaitoc shBll keep a book mled in columns under the 
following heads : Late attendance, Total absence, Lessons missed, 
and Bad conduct; 4md .the :n9iae o( each scholar gniky of. ally of 
those offences shall be entered onder the prcqper'head. 

i. The Menitor's book shall be wgtflarly k^t, and the transae- 
•tions of each dayf> both during the fore and aftemoOb, entered and 
, dated ; and on Salurday the whole shall be tead aload by the monitor 
before dismi^sioiii si^d by hhn and delivered tD> ilie Teaeher. 

6. No pupil is to be entered in the Monitor's book for Bad eon- 
duct or lessons omitted, except by direction of the Teacher. 

6. The Mosifof is to eail the-Teaeher*B attention to all insfaiices 
of bad conduct, but no other pupil is to do a)^ unless for some ii^ury 
to him 6r herself, hr which case complaint is to be made at thie 
Teacher's desk. 

X. PaMicatiott of tlie ]|iil€$« 

1. A copy of the rules shall be suspended in a eonspietioiis part 
of the sch<)ol room, for the informalioii of the pupils and osiers. 

3. They shall not be altered except widi tiie consent of the 
Dir^tors* 

t* They shaH be read aloud by the Monitor of the week» ^very 
MoAday morning immediately after roH ciU. 

4% When any pupil shall tran^ress any, even the least, of the roles, 
be^^r she shall be I obliged by the Teacher or Monitor to ittandap 
and (if able) read aloud the rule violated ; i# unable, it shall be read 
to him or her by the Moailerv that the like offence may not bo eom- 
mitted again through ignomnee* 
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LETTER. 



To the Hon. WnxiAX Hofkins, 

Speaker cfthe Bouse cf RepresentaZwes: 

Sue : — ^I have the honor herewith to transmit my Annual Report as 
Saperintendent of Common Schools. As the year for which the 
reports are made by the directors, terminates, under the present law, 
on the 31st December, and the district reports are not promptly made, 
tlie delay in making this report was unavoidable. 

I am yours, 

Respectfully, 

FRS. R. SHUNK, 



Sup. Omn, Schoolt. 



SECRVTAnr^B Office, > 
March 2,18^0, \ 



/ 
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REPORT. 



Ththe Senate and House (^Representatives of the 

Qunnumioealth of Fennsyivama: 

General education, by means of Common Schools, is one of the 
invaluable improvements of modern times. Its ejects upon the con* 
dition of man are as yet but imperfectly developed. Its tendencies 
are so directly towards the elevation of his moral and intellectual 
faculties, that no rational doubt remains of its capacity, and its power, 
to effect a revolution by which the rank and dignity of human nature 
will be vindicated, human rights be established, and the broadest and 
deepest foundations laid for the security of the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of the world. Most of the .powerful monarchies in Europe, 
urged on by a power which they cannot resist, are now engaged in 
providing the means of education for all their children; and advances 
in this career of true greatness have been made by some of them, 
which equal, if they do not outstrip, the progress made in the same 
cause in these republican States. In giving impulse to this onward 
inarch of the human mind, there may be rivalry, but there can be no 
jealousy. The development of the physical, moral, and intellectual 
faculties of the people of Norway, or of SwilZicrland, is regarded with 
the same complacency by the philanthropist in America, engaged in 
promoting the cause of universal education, as a similar event in his 
own Stale. The education of the whole race is his object; and every 
portion in which the great and good work progresses, lessens the 
amount of the labor yet to be performed, and hastens the period when 
his hopes will be realized. 

The laws and regulations of the various States and countries in 
which systems of Common School education have been adopted, vary 
in detail : the general object of all is, education of the physical powers, 
and of the moral and intellectual faculties. The means whereby this 
education is effected are Infant Schools, Primary Schools, Secondary- 
Schools, and Superior Schools. It will be shown, hereafler, that the 
Pennsylvania system of education contemplates the accomplishment of 
the same general purposes, by the same general means, as those of other 
States and countries. We have not yet had time to mature our system. 



It must not be forgotten) that the first operative law of this State for estah- . 
iishing a general system of education, by Common Schools, was passed 
on the Ist of April, 1834 — less than six years ago. The vast pro- 
gress that has been made in this short period will appear hereafter; it 
gives ample assurance that eventually, and at no distant day. Common 
^^hool education will be placed within the reach of every child of the 
Commonwealth. 

The adoption of this system may be ascribed partly to the injunction 
of the Constitution, partly -to the energy of the chief magistrate; bat it 
must be admitted that the example of sister States, and other coun- 
tries, exerted a powerful influence upon the councils of Pennsylvania 
in 1834. The advantages of general education are so direct, positive, 
and apparent, in States and communities, as to impel those which are 
in the rear, to close up with those who, in this onward march to true 
greatness, are in advance of them. The same justice to his of&pring 
which prompts the father of a family to provide for the equal educa- 
tion of his children, in order to qualify them for the honorable dis- 
charge of the duties. of life, in a community distinguished for moral 
excellence and intellectual cultivation, urges a State to provide the: 
means of education, which, will place her population in an equal rank 
with that which has been cultivated with the greatest care. Hence,., 
to the high obligations which' rest upon individuals, communities, and 
States, to devclope the physical powers and the moral and intellectual 
faculties of their youth, are added the examples of those which sur- 
round them, giving irresistable force to these obligations. 

Under our system, as has been already stated, and as will more 
fully appear hereafter, great advances have been made in the estab- 
lishment of, and effectual aid^ has been given to, primary or common 
schools. Appropriations have also been made to secondary and supe- 
rior schools. In applying these general terms, so aptly descriptive of. 
a well organized system of general education, the schools established 
by directors in the several districts fall under the general denomination, 
ol* primary or common schools. Our female seminaries and county 
academies, are with propriety termed secondary schools; and our 
colleges arc with equal propriety arranged as superior schools. By , 
our Ifiw, children at* four years of age are admit(ed into the primary 
schools : hence, although' We have not regularly organized infant , 
schools, in the stricter sense of the term, established under the law, 
yet mai:y children who would belong to Jhem if infant schools were 
separately organized, are found in our common schools; and when the, 
proper means are adopted for cultivating their youthful minds, and 
their moral feelings, and improving their physicnl powers, they receive,, 
in another form, all the substantial benefits which are conterred by 
the separate organization of infant schools. The separate infant 
schools which arc in operation in our State, arc under the superin- , 
tending care of the communities in which they arc establishes, and 
are supported by them. They are adapted to districts in which the 
population is dense. These institutions are highly commended in . 
-;ome parts of Europe, as among the most efficient means enjploycd.* 



by th^ age for the proxnotibn of virtue and knowledge. In {h^se infant 
schools, the improvemenl of all the bodily powers and functions foma 
a. subject of particular attention, next to moral, education, which em- 
lN;ace8.both the animal and moral impulses. 

As aljceady stated, the first permanent provision for the establish- 
meat of a system of Common School education, in Pennsylvania^ was 
nmde by the act of 1st April, 1834, entitleid, «^An Act to eatablishA. 
General System of Education by Commpn Schools." 

By this act, the city of Philadelphia, and each county in the.Coin:>. 
monwealth, yf^a erected into a school division; and every ward, towB*. 
ship, and borough, in the State, was erected into a school district; and. 
each district was to contain a competent number of common jschools^ 
for the education of every child within its limits. 

Provision was m^de for the election of six directors in each district;^ 
for their organization, the choice of officers, and of a delegate to a , 
oounty convention, to be lield annually at the county court house in each« 
division, to consist of the. said delegates and the county commissioners*. 
This convention was authorized to determine the question, whether or 
not a tax should be levied, for th^ expenditure of each district — not to 
be less in amount than double the funds to be furnished out of the 
treasury of the Commonwealth. Detsiiled provisions were made in . 
cases where a; majority of the convention voted against an appropria- 
tion for common schools; for the adoption of the system in districts 
whose delegates voted in the affirmative, and for the payment to them 
of the State appropriation; also, for the continuance in force of the 
acts of Assembly for the education of the poor gratis, in the divisions 
or. districts opposed to the adoption of common schools. Meetings of 
the people in each accepting district were afterwards to be held, to. 
decide whether they would raise, for the current year, a sum in addi- 
tioD to that determined on at the , county convention, to be applied in , 
aid of the common schools of the district. Provision was made for 
*tbe collection of the schodl tax, and the directors of each district were 
leqnired to determine upon the number of schools to be opened, to 
provide school houses, to appoint capable teachers at liberal salaries, 
to pay the expenses, and have the general superintendenqe of the 
schools. They were also authorized to connect instruction in the 
mechanic arts, and in agricultural pursuits, with intellectual and moral, 
instruction. 

They were directed to visit every school at least once in every 
nipnth; and to make a detailed report of (he number of scholars, their' 
studies, the number of months taught, the salaries and quahfications of 
teachers, &c. to the district inspectors. Two inspectors for each dis- 
trict were to be appointed, annually, by the several courts of Quarter 
Sessions, who were required to visit evcfry school, at least quarterly, 
and to inquire into the moral character, teaming, and ability^ of tho 
several teachers; and to examine persons wishing to be employed as 
teachers, and, if found qualified, to give certificates to that efiect, to Jbo 
valid for one year. A general meeting of all the inspectors in a 
diy'ision Wds authorized, for the puq)ose of adopting rules for the ex- . 



aminfttion of teachers, forms of oeitificates to be given to them, &e. 
No certificate to be given to any teacher unless found qualified to 
teach readings wriLing^ and unikmeUc. The inspectcKrs were re- 
quired, annually, on the first Monday of November, to make a detail* 
ed report of the condition of the schools to the Superintendent. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth Was designated the Superin- 
tendent of all the public schools, and was required to make an annual 
report to the Legislature upon the condition of the common schools, 
fiinush estimates and accounts of expenditures, plans of improvement, 
&e« to prepare forms of district reports, to sign orders on the treasury 
for the payment of school money, and to settle controversies in rela- 
tion to the distribution of the State appropriation. 

The sum of seventy-five thousand dollars was appropriated for the 
year 1835, and the same sum annually, to be paid to the county trea- 
surers in the several school divisions; and provision was made for its 
distribution, and for the appointment of district treasurers, whos** 
accounts were to be settled in the same manner as accounts of other 
township officers. The supervisors of townships, and the councils of 
boroughs, "were authorized to hold property necessary for the estab- 
lishment and support of common schools. County treasurers we«' 
authorized to receive all school monies, from whatever sources they 
might arise : provision was made for the settlement of their accounts, 
and for collecting balances in their hands. The city and county of 
Philadelphia were excluded from the provisions of the act, but their 
share of appropriations out of the school fund was secured. 

Under this act, the first report of the Superintendent of Common 
-Schools to the Legislature was made, on the 2d March, 1835. This 
report, being the first, is necessarily imperfect in many of its details ; 
yet sufficient appears upon its face to show that a majority of the 
common school districts in the State had accepted the system. 

At the next session of the Legislature, on the 15th of April, 1835, a 
supplement to the act to establish a general system of education by 
common schools was passed, which made further provisions in rela- 
tion to the assessment and laying of the school tax. It abolished the 
office of inspector, and transferred the duties of inspectors to the di- 
rectors of the districts. Further provisions were made in relation to 
the proceedings of the delegate meetings, and to the tax voted to be 
raised, and ibr continuing the acts of Assembly jyoviding ibr the 
education of the poor gratis in districts where a majority of the inhabi- 
tants decided against accepting the common school law, and for pre- 
serving the State appropriation for such districts for two years. 

Under the Oon>mon School law thus amended, two reports of thi* 
proceeditigs for the year 1835, were made to the Legislature at th«> 
session of 1835-6; the one on the 5th December, 1835, and the other 
on the 20th February, 1836 ; these two reports constitute the second 
annual rcport of the Superintendent. 

From these it appears that there were in 1835, in the State, about 
nine hundred and seven school districts: of which five hundred an<4 



thirty -seven had accepted the law, and three hundred' and ateyiiity-one 
had not accepted. 

On the 13th June, 1886, an act was pasj^ed 16 const lidate dud " 
ainend the several acts relative to th6 general systeiid of education by 
Connmon Schools ; this act, with the supplement theMo, passed on the 
12th of April, 1838, constitute the present Cdmmoh School laws of 
Pennsylvania ; they contain, together with various ani^ndments and 
additions, all the principal features of the prior acts in relation to the 
duties to be performed, and the objects to be accomplished, with this 
difference, that all the duties imposed by prior acts tipoti Either agents, 
are by these laws concentrated upon (he dfrectcra'of'the several Com- 
mon School districts ; each district is erected into a -^arate gov^n- 
ment for school purposes, ij^ which the people and ihe directors appoint 
the agents required to carry into effect all the provisions of the Com- 
mon School laws. By the act, of .13th June, 1836, the annual State 
appropnatioD, was increased to two hundred thousand dollars. 

By a special resolution of dd. April, 1837, the appropriation to 
Common Schools, for the year commencing in June,. 1837, yms in^ 
creased $500,000, *' to be applied by the several diMtrieta cither for the^ 
building, repairing, or purchasing school houses, or for education as 
they may deem best." By the supplement of 1896j'tlieatrnuai per- 
manent appropriation, was increased to a sum equal to one dollar for 
each taxable citizen in the Commonwealth. 

The school law of June, 1836, provides that the school year shall 

commence on the second Monday of June in each ,year,_and that it 

shall be designated by the Anno Domini in which it terminati^s ; thus 

the school year 1837 commenced in June, 1836, and the school year 

1841, will commence in June next. 

By these laws school directors are not entitled to any pay or emolu- 
ment whatever lor their services. The proper performance of their 
duties requires some of their time, and not a little attention, and it is 
frequently suggested, that a small compensatiori to each would have a 
beneficial eflect This demand is in many cases niost reasonable ; Ixit 
no provision for paying it has hitherto been made, because of the large 
sum a very moderate compensation to each director would abstract 
from the school fund. 

There are in the 880 accepting distrirts, 5,316 directors; the small 
sum of five dollars to each, would amount to 826,680 00; and even 
this small sum for each director in many districts in which the funds 
are limited, would be a serious deduction ; and if the pay were propor- 
tioned to the amount of funds, it would in many districts, be^ more * 
than sufficient if it were arranged so as to be but voty moderate iir 
small districts. . ^ ' . 

It may b^ here remarked, that a separate school law is in force.in the . 
^ity and county of Philadelphia, and that this report dbes not include > 
the proceedings had in that division. The only duty of the Superin^ 
tcndent in relation to the city and county, is tbe paymeiit of th«r shAr6 
of the annual State appropriation. ' ' * 

The year 1834, is the period in the history of Common School 



lis, from which we date the cosimeacem^ of 
of which are adequate to impart the elements 
jcalion to every child in the State. 
ipry of the proceedings, had, and of the ex* 
lion to primary echools, is presented to exhibit 
r effort^ which have been made, and the rapid, 
aigplishment of the great purposes of (he law. . 



Recdpts of the seveiaUjCemiTion School diatriota, since the commeoce- 
ment of the system, and the e]ipen4ituTe8 for jiurchasing, building, . 
""'' """iring school houKs- 
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numher of Common School districis in the State, the niun- . 
' of accepting, and the number of non-accepting : 

Whole nninber. NnmlMl of Number of 

accepting. oon-acceptiiig. 

il year 1836, 907 S36 371 

o. 1837, ' 987 603 394 

1001 765 236 

1033 84(> 193 

1050 887' 163 



number of scholars taught in (he primany schoolst and ttie ' 
'erag^jaumber of months the schools were open: 

Nuaber ofaehohn. Number of montba 

the scbools were (^Mx. 

1835, .about . 100,000 3 months 13 days. 

1836, 139,604 *■ do, 3 do. 

1837, 183,356 6 do. 6 do.* 
1S38, 238,719 5 do. 18 da. 
1639, 254,008 5 do. 8 do. , 



It 

It thus appeals, that the whole amount received 

by the acoepting districts from the State Trea- \ 

surety in five years, is •1,408,812 81 

That the whole amount received since 1835, by 

the same dbtricts from school tax, is 1,206,978 62 



Aggregate receipts, ' 82,615,785 98 

That the amount paid in four years for erecting, 
purchasing, renting, and repairing school bon- 
is 624,549 81 



Balance, . 81,991,286 12 



Leaving the sum* of 8l'9991f236^ 12, which has been expended in 
five years under the provisions of the acts providing for the establish- 
ment of education by Common Schools, for teaching, fuel, and con- 
tingencies. 

That the number of scholars in the Common Schools has, in the 
same period, increased from 100,000 to 254,908, and^that the average 
period during which the schools were annually kept open, has increased 
aincc 1836, from three months and twelve days, to five months and 
eight days. 

Tiiese results are a most gratifying commentary upon our system, . 
holding out encouragement to .its friends, and making a strong appeal 
to its opponents to change their opinions. 

It is admitted that in some districts, and under peculiar circumstan- 
ces, plausible objections to details have arisen. This can create no 
surprize, when the number of districts, the great number of public 
agents engaged in the administration of the system, and its immense 
magnitude arc taken into consideration. 

The following shows the details of the proceedings under the School 
I^aw for the year ending on the 31^t December last: 

As already stated, the whole number of school districts inlhe State, 
exclusive of the city and county of Philadelphia, is 1050, of whfclr 
there are accepting districts which have received for the year 1840, 
their share of th(5 annual State appropriation, 867. Ntrmber of ac- 
cepting districts which have not yet received their share of the'Stat«» 
appropriation, 30. 

The whole number of accepting districts which have me^de their / 
annual reports to the Superintendent as required by law, is 633, leaving 
ti64 from which no reports for the last year have been received. 

As the districts which have not reported, are promiscuously scattered 
over the State, the 633 which have made reports, may be taken as a 
standard from which to make an estimate of the details of proceedings^ 
in non-reporting districts. This rule will approximate to thcL tmttu . 
and fhmish i|, correct general view of the proceedings*.. 
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Schools. 

The number of schools in the accepting districts during 

the year, (only 542 districts reported the number) was 5,649 

The average number of months taught in these schools 

during the year, was 5 months 8 days, 

llie number of schools yet required in the same districts, is ' 737 

Teachers. 

The number of male teachers employed during the year, 

was 4,488 

The number of female teachers employed during the year, . 

was 2,050 

Average salaries of the male teachers per month, $19 39^ 

Average salaries of the female teachers per month, 12 03 

Scholars. 

The whole number of male schblars in the schools, during 

the year, was 141,124 

The whole number of females, do. 113,784 



Whole number of scholars, 264,908 

The whole number of scholars learning German, in the ac- 
cepting districts, is estimated at 3,644 

ITie average number of scholars in each school, 41 i 

The average cost of each scholar per quarter, $1 36 J 

Funds. 

The whole amount of State appropriation, per 1840, is 8350,061 00 

Of which there was paid to the city and county of 

Philadelphia, 49,283 00 



Leaving for 1,050 districts, ^ , $300,778 00 

Amount due for 1840, to 163 non-acceptidg districts, 46,692 00 



State appropriation, for 1840, to 887 accepting districts, 254,066 00 

The tax assessed for school purposes in the 887 accept- 
ing districts, for 1840, is 396,918 UO 

Whole amount of school fund in the accepting districts, 

for 1840, $650,004 00 

School Houses. 

Whole number of school houses in use in 1640, 6,494 

Number of school houses yet required, 887 

Amount paid in 1840, for building, purchasing, renting, 

and repairing school houses, $161,384 06 



/ 
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In a number of the towns, the schools of districts are divided into 
several classes; and the children, as they progress in the acquirement 
of knowledge, are advanced to the next higher school. 

Prom the reports received, it appears that reading, writing and 
arithmetic are taught in all the Primary Schools of the State; and 
that in nearly all of them, geography and grammar are taught in 
addition; and that, in a goodly number, surveying, mensuration, 
algebra, natural philosophy, history, and astronomy, or some of these 
branches, are taught. 

Having thus presented a brief view of the commencement, in 
1 834, of our system of Common School education, and the details of 
its operations for the year ending on the 31 st December last, I beg 
leave respectfully to present to the Representatives of the people, for 
their consideration, what I conceive to be obstacles in its way, or, the 
principal wants of the system. 

One of the principal obstacles which has retarded the progress of 
the system, is the want of an adequate number of teachers in our 
primary schools. This deficiency springs from two prominent 
causes — 

1. The compensation of teachers is not generally sufficient to com- . 
fnand the sertnces of the best men^ and 

2. ne demand of the system for teachers^ eaxeeds the supply we • 
have of that valuable class of citizens. 

It is true that, in a number of districts, particularly in those where . * 
the schools are kept open during the whole year, the compensation of 
teachers is adequate, but it will not be denied that, in general, the 
price paid is not sufficient to command the best talents, more especially 
in districts where the schools arc only kept open three or six months 
in the year. ^ In these, the compensation should be sufficient, in addi- 
tion to the actual value of the services, to indemnify good teachers for 
the loss and inconvenience of being diverted from other employments, 
for a part of the year. Although many persons accept the office of 
teacher from higher motives than the love of money, and more is thus 
received than is compensated, yet the system ought not to depend upon 
such precarious supplies ; it should possess the ability, within itself, to 
command the best talents, and hold out inducements to well informed ' 
individuals to enter into its service, in preference to engaging in many 
other respectable employments which this happy country offers to her 
intelligent, honest, moral and industrious citizens. 

This inadequacy of compensation may be partly ascribed to the fact, 
that the standard of teaching in our State, is not as elevated as it 
should be. This remark is made without designing, in the least, to . 
cast a reflection upon the great body of our teachers, who deserve the - 
commendation and respect of the people, but it is made to announce 
the fact, which every intelligent teacher will readily admit, that his 
employment is capable of being greatly improved, for his own con- 
Tenience, and for the advantage of those who are placed under his in- 
structing care. He readily admits that these improvements are daily 
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; })rogressing in his own administration of the responsible office he holds. 
The want of a more elevated standard in teaching is toTbe regretted. 
It is, however, not attributable to a radical defect in the system, bUt 
arises in a great degree from the fact, that the time ' has been too 
short for doing all that can and most certainly will be done in this 
important work: the art of teaching in our primary schools is, like 
all other arts, progressive. 

The inadequacy of compensation to teachers may be partly ascribed 
to the enormous expenses which have been incurred in the few years 
of our system by the purchasing, erecting, repairing and renting school 
Louses. From the best estimates, as has been already shown, there 
has been applied, since the commencement of the system in 1834, to 
these purposes, the sum of 8624,549 81. ' 

This 'great sum was* necessarily dedupted from the funds of the 
several districts, and reduced in a great degree their means to keep op 
schools and give a liberal cofnpensation to teachers. As these ex- 
penditures have been principally applied to the erection of pennaneilt 
buildings, they will not be incurred again for many years, and then 

' only in such small sums as will Yiot be felt : when these improvements 
are completed, and the districts are advancing in the work with great 

' rapidity, a large annual sum will be added to the fund applicable to 
teaching and the compensation of teachers. 

The other prominent cause of the deficiency in the number of 
teachers is, Hiat the demands of the system for teachers exceed the 
supply we have of that valuable class of citizens. 

When we reflect that we have now in Pennsylvania 5,649 pri- 
mary schools; that this number has most rapidly increased in the five 
years during which the system has been in operrtion; that the average 
period during which the schools were kept open annually is less than 
six months; and that the average compensation of male teachers has 
been less than 820 per month, and that of female teachers has been 
only about 812 per month ; it is not surprising that the demand of the 
system for teachers exceeds the supply. 

This deficiency in the number of teachers constitutes one of tlie 
most serious subjects of deliberation. Various expedients have been 
suggested. The object t9,be accomplished is twofold: to increase the 
number of teachers, and to furnish m^ans for the improvement of 
those x\sw i^ ^^^ service of the State. There are many teachers, par- 
ticularly young men, who Ay^/^jd, eagerly embrace any opportunity 
which might be provided, ^..,,,^1 not only lo their stock of genend 
knowledge, but to cultivate tlicart of imparting instruction. 

With the view of increasing the number of teachers independently 
of legislative aid, f addressed a circular on the 27th of last August, to 

' each Board of School Directors in the State, in which was recom- 
mended to them the propriety of adopting measures to direct public 

. attention to the sjiibject of education, by calling meetings of the people 
for the purpose of deliberating upon the wants of tho system, and de- 
vising mealis for its improvement ; it was supposed that by invoking 

'« !he power of public opinion, many young men, and other competent per- 
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sons might be induced to devote a. part of their time to fhe instructiota 
of youth, and thud add to the number of teachers, and to the respec- 
tability of the office. The opinion that much good may be effected by 
these means is still entertained. 

It is also hoped that some competent individual, abounding in prac- 
tical knowledge upon the subject, >vill prepare and publish a manu^ 
for teachers of our primary schools, in which the best means, which ex- 
perience in this and other countries furnishes, for imparting instruc- 
tion in the bran(5hes taught in tliese schools, will be, systematize J. If 
all that is known upon tins interesting subject were thus embodied by 
a master hand, the work would be of incalculable value. There are 
many na^n who possess the adequate knowledge for teachers who are 
<iefective in the art of comftiunicadng it. These would be greatly 
benefitted by the wisdoln and experience of the besi teachers of the 

Connected with the art of teaching scholars, is that of governing a 
school; this, like that of governing communities, is a science, the 
principles of which, if properly arranged by the light of experience 
and pliilosophy, would add an inestimable item to the knowledge of 
our teachers. The barbarous system of governing the mind by 
the infliction of stripes upon the body, would, like the penal code 
<if other times, spon be ameliorated by a correct illustration of thi* 
science; and the school room, under a proper system of government, 
adapted to this enlightened age, would be the delight, instead of being, 
SB it now too often is, the terror of our children. 

The success of the publication of such a manual, would depend 
upon its merits, and if it met the wants of our system^ it is pretty 
oertain that the author would be amply rewarded independently of 
legislative patronage, to which he would be richly entitled. 

But a more effectual method to increase the number of teachers, 
and to furnish facilities for extending the knowledge of the art of teach- 
ing and improving this department of public instruction, is, by the 
establishment of Teacher's Seminaries, commonly called Normal 
'Schools^ these institutions exist in other States and countries, and ar^ 
said to be productive of great advantages. 

The establishment of these serr 'naries is an' object worthy the atteu- 
tion of the Legislature, as a valuable means of laying the sure foun- 
dation for supplying all our primary schools with* j adequate number 
of teachers. It is recom ^^led that the* work be commenced by 
dividing the State into a c :nt number of normal school districts, 

not more fhan five, and to authorize the appointment of three school 
<oommissioners, in each of the districts, with power to collect inf^r- 
mation upon the subject of organizing, governing, and conducting 
teachers' seminaries; the branches to b^ taught, the mode of instruc- 
tion, and the expenses, <&c. That they meet on a certain day, and, iu 
conjunction with the Superintendent of Common Schools, examine 
and deliberate upon all the information obtained, and adopt a plan for 
the -establishment of normal schools in the several districts, at suob 
Jiiaey and in such manner as may be directed by law. It would be 
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prudent to make provision for erecting one of those institutions, at an 
early period, in the central district, for the purpose of testing the 
utility and practicability of the plan. . , 

By the adoption of those measures, or others having a like ten- 
dency, valuable information would be obtained, and the foundation 
laid for securing the results which are so much desired. 

Another obstacle in the way of the progress of our system of edu- 
cation, is the indifference which prevails in many districts among the 
parents and guardians of the children who are taught in the primary 
schools; they elect their directors, pay their sghooftax, and then 
leave the subject entirely in the hands of their agents, without exer- 
cising that anxiou§ superintending care which the importance of the 
work, and the interest at stake, demands. Directors are not quickened 
in the discharge of their duties, by the vigilence of their constituents, 
nor are they cheered in the execution of a laborious office which 
yields no profit by their approbation. 

It was partly the object of the circular, to the directors of the 27th 
August, already referred to, to remove this indifference. Another 
means for advancing an object so desirable would be the publication, 
at the seat of Government, of a Common School Journal, under the 
supervision of the Superintendent. A periodical paper of this kind, 
if properly conducted, would be of immense value to the system; it 
should contain judicious selections of informnition relating to Common 
School education, and be mfiCde the medium of communicating to the 
several school districts a history of the proceedings had in the Com- 
monwealth in relation (o education; it should be sent to every school 
district, and to the editor of every newspaper in the State. It has 
been a subject of regret that the public press has not hitherto mani- 
fested its wonted zeal in the advancement of great public interests, by 
taking an active part in collecting and publishing valuable details in 
relation to the character, progress, and utility of general education^ — 
the immovable pillar which sustains civil liberty. The regular receipt 
of a periodical devoted to this subject, would, it is presumed, arrest the 
attention of our editoi-s, and induce them to appropriate some part of 
their columns, regularly, to the promulgation of interesting facts per- 
taining to this element of modern society, a salutary effect would 
thus be produced upon public opinion, and that indifference which 
now prevails would soon vanish. 

The smallest scale upon which the periodical could be constructed, 
would be a large octavo sheet of sixteen pages, to be published 
monthly. From an estimate made by a practical printer, it appears 
that the cost of composition, press- work and paper, for publishing 
twelve numbers, 2,000 copies of each, would be 8588 00. This is a 
small sum, compared with the practical benefits of the publication; 
besides, a considerable sum would be annually saved in postage 
to the Commonwealth, as the .Tournal would furnish the cheapest 
means of communicating information to the districts which is now 
transmitted in letters. It would also furnish the best means for pub- 
lishing the school laws, and amendments that may be made. 
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Another prindpal obstacle in the way of the efl^tual admkiis* 
tratioQ of our system of educatioD, is the want of unanimity of 
actioo. 

By our law the question of accepting the Common School System, 
is submitted to the decision of the qualified voters in each fMunary 
district. As already stated, there are 1,050 school districts in the 
State. In 887 of these districts, a majority of the citizens have ac- 
cepted the system, and in 163 districts they have decided against 
accepting it In these latter districts, the act of 1809, providing for 
the education of the poor gratis, is in ibroe. The following table 
shows the whole number, and the number of accepting, and the 
number of non-accepting districts in eadi county: 



1 


Whole Bomber 








of dialrictB. 


Accepting. 


Non-Accepting 


Adams, 


18 


15 


3 


AUegheny, 


30 


30 





ArmstrcMig, 


17 


17 





Beaver, 


21 


21 





Bedford, 


23 


21 


2 


Berks, 


35 


8 


27 


Bradford, 


31 


31 





Bucks, 


31 


16 


•; > 


Butler, 


14 


14 


Cambria, 


9 


9 





Centre, 


17 


15 


2 


Chester, 


45 


42 


3 


Clearfield, 


20 


19 


1 • 


Columbia, 


17 


16 


i 


Crawford, 


27 


27 





Cumberland, 


18 


18 





Dauphin, 


18 


12 


6 


Delaware, 


21 


21 





Erie, 


23 


23 


' 


Fayette, 


19 


19 





Franklin, 


16 


16 


9 


Greene, 


15 


12 


3 


Huntingdon, 


24 


24 





Indiana, 


13 


13 


« 


JefiersoQ, 


12 


12 





Juniata, 


9 


9 


# 


Lancaster, 


32 


20 


12 


Lebanon, 


10 


1 


9 


Lehigh, 


14 


6 


8 


Luzerne, 


35 


34 


1 


Lycoming, 
M'Kean, 


37 


34 


3 


9 


9 





Carried forward^ 


, ©72 


^94 


96 


2 






« 
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. 


Whole nnmber 








of diHtricts. 


Aceeptiagr. 


• Kon«Qceepti»g 


ffrought forward, 


, 072 


594 


96 


Mercer, 


17 


17 





Mifflin, 


10 


10 





Monroe, 


10 


10 





Montgomery, 


y2 


11 


21 


Northampton, 


20 


20 


i> . 


Novliiumberland,. 


14 


9 


5 


Perry, 


15 


4 


1 


i'ikc, 


6 


6 





i*ottcr, 


l(i 


la 


a 


Schuylkill, 


IJ) 


8 


11 


Somerset, 


IS 


12 


G 


v^usquehanna. 


2:j 


23 





Fioga, 


22 


22 





Union, 


16 


11 


5 


Venango, 


20 


20 





Warren, 


15 


15 





Washington, 


2!:^ 


28 





Wayne, 


17 


1(> 


), 


Westmoreland r 


21 


21 





York,' 


31 


17 

4 


14 




1050 


887 


163 



Thus, in twenty-eight counties, the districts have unanimously ac- 
tx*pted'the system ; in nineteen counties a majority of the distriftts have 
accepted, and in five counties a majority of the districts have not ac- 
^X3ptcd. The effect of this want of unanimity is seriously lilt in the 
administration of the sysU m. It is obvious that where. nei«'liboring 
districts, in each of which there arc respectable minorities, are engaged 
in conducting ihe education of tlieir children upon diflercnt principles, 
and arc governed by ('ifl^.u'cnt huvs and dilierent rules, the impulse 
v.'hich united ellbrt alc/ne can give, must be wanting. Tiiis obstacle is 
nnnualiy, but slowly cliininii^hing, as appears from the table of the 
;jcee|)ting and non-nccc j)t.inf^, districts, to be found on a form<'r page; 
and tnere is good reascn to hv pe, tliat the balunccs which Uon-accepting 
viistricts will be entitled to receive out of the Slate Treasury, providfxj 
ihey 'decide at the. 'innu-il elections in March next, in fhvor of .'iccrptiiig 
7.hc system, will iiiduce tl;o jireater number, if not all of the 1C3 non- 
accepling districts, to j(nn the large majority of their fellow citizens, 
in carrying out the intentions of the Legislature. The amount of 
balances which will be duo ui der existing laws, to the non-accepting 
districts, which accept tb.c; syr'tom in March, 1840, will bx5 a sum equal 
to about six dollars ar)d fcuty cents fur each taxable inhabitant in a 
iiistrict. Tlius, for exvimple, wliere there are three hundred taxable 
inhabitants in n district, it will be entitled to receive out of the State 
Treasury $1,920 00; and' this, by levying a tax equal to sixty cents' 
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<ipon each taxable inhabitant, which, in a district containing three 
hundied taxables, will amount only to $180*00. This aggregate sum, 
if judiciously applied, will enable the directors of the districts to erect 
<:onvement school houses, put the system into opeiatioB : and with a 
moderate annual tax, and the annual State appropriation of one dollar 
(or each taxable inhabitant, enable them to impart a sound education 
to all their children. Besides, as the law now stands, all the balances 
will, in November next, revert to the Common School fund, and the 
advantage which the non-acce()ting districts may now gain, will be lost 
lo them. 

Where the system of education by Common Schools is adopted, the 
principle is assumed, that the property of the community is bound by 
overy obligation of interest and of duty, to provide a Common School 
♦education for every child in it. The same principle governs in making 
public roads, maintaining courts of justice, &c., and where private ad- 
vantage is promoted by advancing the general *i:Ood. The property in 
every district and county is perpetually chaiif^ing owners. By the 
happy institutions of this country, where no artificial contrivances 
exist to retain estates in particular familie^is, every species of property 
circulates with great rapidity. Under these circumstances, there can 
be no injustice, if only a short term of years is taken into view, in 
promoting the public good, by making the general property liable for 
the payment of the expenses of general education, without reference; 
as to who may be the ov/ners. Every man expects to acquire himself, 
or hopes that his desccndonts will acqiiirc, a full share of the existing 
property, and no man, however large his possessions, who reflects by 
the light of experience, expects that all his descendents will be equally 
Ibrtunate with himself; hence the hopes of the one, and the fears of 
the other, present the strongest motives for all who love their ofEgpring, 
to lay the dfiepest and most durable foundation for securing to thcrn a 
sound practical education. 

I have thus enumerated the principal wants of our system of cdii- 
cation, and su^^gested such means lor iLs improvement as appear to mo 
to be reasonable. The whole subject is resixjctfully recommended to 
the consideration of the Rcprc>oHtatives of the people — to tht^m the 
friends of the system must look lor aid, in all cases where it does not' 
contain, within itself, adequate powers of relief. 
, Among the prominent amv'ndmen «? of the details of the existing 
School Laws, I respectfully suggest tho following : i 

1st. The school year should terminate on the last of September, 
instead of the tirst Monday of June, anrl the annual report of the 
Directors, should bo made for the year terminating on the last of Sep- 
tember, and should be tbrwarded to t\ic Supcrintrndent as soon ther^- 
ufter as practicable. 

2d. If, at the trionnia! meetings which may be held in May n'\xt, a 
decision should be made in any of the district:^, in favor of '- No 
Schools," either the provisions of the act of Ic^O'J, for teaching the 
poor gratis, should be made immediately operative in auzh districtsjor 
the Common School should be continued for the year commencing in 
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June; otherwise, such districts will be virtually excluded, for nearly m 
year, from the benefit of both laws. Provision should be also in such 
cases made for the payment of any debts that may have been incurred 
by the directors, in the execution of their office, and for the security and 
preservation of the public property belonging to the district. 

3cr. The primary Committees have now the absolute power of ap- 
pointing teachers; it would bean improvement of this part of thelaw, 
if the power to nominate the teachers was vested in the primary 
Committees, and the power to appoint in tl^e Directors. 

A list of the books used in our primary schools is subjoined to this 
report. The selection of school-books i^ a duty which, under our 
system, is performed by the directors or teachers — tlie directors having 
the power to control the selection. It follows, that a variety of books, 
upon all the branches taught, are used in the schools. As there arc 
in these books degrees of merit, it is to be regretted that the best are 
not in universal use; besides, many of the most valuable ones being 
edited in other States, are more or less local in their character, and 
do, of course, exhibit in bolder relief the interesting characteristics of 
the States where they are published, than those of other Slates. The 
want of Pennsylvania school-boolcs, is happily expressed by the Ex- 
ecutive in his late annual message to the Legislature. He says: " Wc 
are also in need of a proper system of school-books to be used in our 
schools, and which should be composed by competent persons, for the 
instruction of the youths of Pennsylvania. Such a course as would 
tend properly to impress our youth with a due regard for our own 
Commonwealth, and endear her to their hearts* Her position, wealth 
and intelligence; the admirable and free system of bet laws; her 
. unwavering patriotism and devotion to republican principles; her dis- 
tinguished philanthropy and benevolence, entitle her, in a pre-eminent 
degree, to the love and veneration of her children, who should Ix' 
early taught, properly to estimate her great characteristics." 

The heavy expenses incident to commencing operations under oHr 
system; the want of unanimity in its adoption, and the difficulty in 
secut'ing united effort in the accepting districts, have hitherto limited 
the attention of the friends of Common School education, to the erec- 
tion of school-houses, and the establishment of schools. We shall 
soon reach, if we have not already reached, a point in our progress 
where still further advances in the diffusion of knowledge, will arrest 
the attention, and claim the patronage of the Legislature and the peo- 
ple. Among the most prominent advances to be made, is the estab- 
[ishmrnt of Common School Libraries, in every school district. This 
cheap, simple and efficient method of placing within the reach of the 
whole people, a body of valuable knowledge, is one of the compre- 
hensive purposes of modern society. A Common School Library' 
should embrace works upon every department of science and literature,, 
and should be particularly illustrative of the history of our own countrvr 
of its institutions, and of the manners and customs of our own people. 

The State of Now York has appropriated 55,000 dollars, annually, 
for five year.*?, to bd f pplicd to the purchase of books fc r district libra- 
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Tiesy lo be distributed to the school di8tri<^ in (tie same maimer and 
proportions, as the public school money, and upon the like tenns and 
conditions; and provision has been made for the organization of 
school libraries, in every school district of that State. 

In Massachusetts, there is noW publishing, under the sanction of 
their Board of Education, "The School Library," to consist of one 
hundred volumes. Ten volumes of this work have been published, 
including Irving's Life of Columbus — ^Paley's Natural Theology — 
lives of eminent individuals, celebrated in An^rican history, and The 
8acred Philosophy of ther Seasons. Tliese works are executed in a 
masterly and beautiful manner, and are offered to the public at the 
lowest possible price. The Board "guaranty te the public the general 
merit of each volume to be published, its fitness to form part of such 
a series, and its freedom from any thing offensive to good taste, good 
morals, or any sect or party among our numerous religious and politi- 
cal divisions.'' 

The establishment of school libraries, in connexion with Common 
School education, is among the powerful means of extending the. dif- 
fusion of knowledge devised by freemen to perpetuate freedom. The 
value and necessity of which cannot be better expressed, or enforced, 
than by quoting the fdlowiag extracts from the writings of three of 
the illustrious founders of our institutions. Greneral Washington says : 
<< Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
4k government gives force to public opinion, it should be enlightened.'' 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to a citizen of Virginia, says: — "By far 
the most important bill in our own code, is that for diffusing knowledge 
among the people. No oUier sure foundation can he devised for Hie 
preservaZion of freedom and Iiappiness. Make a crusade against 
ignorance, and establish and improve the law for educating the com- 
mon people; for without going into the monitory history of the ancient 
world, in all its quarters, and at all its periods, that of the soil on 
^vhich we live and of its occupants, indiginous and emigrants, teaches 
the awful lesson that no nation is permitted to live in ignorance with 
impunity." 

Mr. Madison says : — " Throughout the civilized world, nations are 
cosrting the praise of fostering science and the useful arts, and are 
opening their eyes to the principles and blessings of representative 
government. The American people owe it to themselves, and to the 
cause of free government, to prove, by their establishments for the 
advancement and dtflfusioa of knowledge, that their political institu- 
tions, which are attmcting observation from every quarter, are as 
favorable to the intellectual and moral improvement of man, as they 
ate conformable to his individual and social rights. What spectacle 
can be more edifying or more reasonable than that of liberty and 
learning, each leaning on the other for their mutual and surest support. 

" It is universally admitted, that a well instructed people alone can 
be a permanently free people." 

Our secondary schools include Female Seminaries and Academies* 
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By the act of 13th April, 1838, appropriations for ten years are made 
to the institutions, averaging from $300 to $500 annually, to each, in 
proportion to the number of pupils taught. 

Under this law there was paid at the State Treasury, 
In 1838, to Academies $3^90 00 to Female Seminaries $700 00 

1839, to, do. 21,329 87 to do. do. 8,413 83 

A list of the Female Seminaries and Academies, patronized under 
•this law, is appended to this report, showing the amount of quarterly 
payments to each in the last year; from this it appears that twenty- 
uine Female Seminaries and fifty-two Academies, are in the receipt 
of aid from the Commonwealth. Reports have been received only 
from eleven Female Seminaries and thirty-four Academies. From 
these it appears that they are generally in a flourishing condition. . 

The average number of pupils in each of the Female Seminaries 
which reported is thirty-six; tlie medium price of tuition for one year 
is $15 63, and the medium amount of the whole expense of a pupil, 
for one year, including boarding, &c., is $129. The number pre- 
paring for teaching Common Schools is nine. In these Seminaries, 
which constitute the highest schools for the education of females we 
have in our system, are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, rhetoric, history, natural and moral philosophy, composi- 
tion, botany, chemistry, astronomy, French, Latin, and Grebk langua- 
ges, mathematics, drawing, painting, and music. Amongst the greatest 
blessings that spring from free government is, the restoration to woman 
of her proper rank in the creation. Her native loveliness here wieldr> 
its native power — her mind receives (he comprehensive instruction , 
which qualifies her to fulfil her high destiny. It is most delightful 
to observe her moral and intellectual elevation, by means of our 
Primary Schools, and Female Seminarcs ; for upon these happy de- 
velopements, the christian and the patriot rely as the security of reli- 
gion and freedom. 

The Academies are the connecting link between the Common- 
Schools and the Colleges. The average number of pupils in each of 
those which have reported, is fifly-one. 

The medium price of tuition for a year, is $18 50, and the medium 
anwunt of the whole expense of a pupil for one year, including board- 
ing, 6tc.,is $130. The whole number of teachers preparing them- 
selves for teaching Common Schools, is ninety-oiic. 

I^^he mistaken opinion is sometimes entertained, that the vigorous 
' prosecution of the system of education by Common Schools, dimin- 
ishes the support of the Secondary Schools. But the truth is, that 
when the Primary and Seconday Schools are well regulated and well 
conducted, the latter are sustained by the former — they are filled with 
scholars from the Primary Schools, who seek for higher attainments in 
knowledge. 

The Colleges in our Stale have been, in this report, designated 
Superior Schools. The same act of the P2th April, 1888, which 
patronizes Female Seminaries and Academies, makes an annual ap^^ 
propriation for ten/ years, of $1^000 to each. University and Colle^ 
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Tnamtaining four Professors, and instrucling, constantly, at least one 
iiundred students. Under the provisions of this act, there was paid to 
ihe Colleges at the State Treasury, 

In 1838, $3,500 00 

In 1839, 9,250 00 

The names of these institutions, their location, and the amount of 
^quarterly payments made to each, in the past year, appears in the 
Ibllowing table: 

Names, Location of. ^'"'^ °^ ^u^rierlj 

payments to. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, $250 00 

Allegheny, Crawford county, 250 00 

Dickinson, Cumberland do. 250 00 

Jefierson, Washington do, 250 00 

Lafayette, Northampton do. 250 00 

Madison, Fayette - do. ' 250 00 

Marshall, Franklin do. 250 00 

Pennsylvania, Adams do. 250 00 

Washington, Washington do. 250 lOO 

These institutions have all, except one, made reports, which are fully 
exhibited in the tables hereto annexed. From tJiese it appears that, 
iluring the last year, there wa« 1,170 students m the University and 
Colleges, and in the Preparatory Schools that forty-feur students are 
qualifying themselves to become teachers in Common Schools. That 
the medium price of tuition for one year, including fuel and contin- 
gencies, is $33 75; and that the medium amount of all the expenses 
of a student for one year, including boarding, is $121 00. 

From a review of the operations of our system of education, so far 
as it is under the care of, or receives direct patronage from the Stat<?, 
the following results appear: 

That during the last year, there were in the University 

and 7 Colleges, constantly educated 1,170 scholars* 

In 52 Academies, there were, 2,652 " 

In 29 Female Seminaries, there were 1,044 " 
In 5,649 Primary Schools, there were 254,908 " 

Grand total, 259,774 



The proceedings during the year, appear fully in the tables an- 
nexed to this report. ' These contain statements, in detail, in relation 
to the primary, secondary, and superior schools of the Common* 
wealth. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRS. R. SHUNK, 

JSiij). Com. Schools, 
Secrstaky'b Optice, } 
Harrvkwrg^ March My 1840. \ 



APPENDIX 



A. A list of books used in tbe difi^rent districts. 

B. Academies which have been entitled to the State appropriatioir^ 

with the amount of quarterly receipts. 

CL Female Seminaries, with the amount of their quarterly re* 
ceipts. 

B, College table showing the number of students, the funds and 
property, revenue and expenditure, for the year ending 
Nov.. 1,1839. 

E. Academy table showing the same. 

F. Female Seminary table showing the same. 

6. District table of schools^ teachers^ scholars, tax,^ appropriation j 
expenditures, and school-houses,, for the year 1639. 

H. County table of schools^ teachers^ scholars, tax, appropriation r 
expenditure, with the number of accepting and reporting 
districts in each county, and totals and averages for the 
' whole State,^ for the year ending Dec. 31, 1839. 

L.* University of Pennsylvania. 



(A.) 
LIST OF BOOKS USED IN THE DIFFERENT DISTRICTS. 

SPBtLING BOOKS AND DICTIONARIES. 



Cobb's Spelling Book is 

used in 215 dis'ts. 

Webster's, 105 " 

Comly's, 72 " 

United States, 55 << 

Byeriy's, 32 •* 

Emerson's, 23 « 



Town's Spell. Book^ 13 dis'ts. 

Eclectic, 4 " 

Columbian, 3 " 

Burhan's, 3 " 

Gumere's, 2 •* 

Cardell's, 2 •* 

Haze&'s, 2 "^ 
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National Spelling Book» 1 dis'ts. 


N.York Expositor, 


2 dis'ts. 


Temperance, 


1 


(( ' 


Walker's Dic'nary, 


21 


a . 


American, 


2 


iC 


Webster's do* 


4 


u 


Symbolical, 


1 


a 


Hazen's Definer, 


1 


cc 


Smiley's, 


1 


u 


Cobb's Expositor, 


1 


cc 


Pieroe's, 


1 


u 


Scholars' Com'ion, 


2 


cc 


Jaudon's Expositor, 

• 


2 


" 


. Comly's Dic'ary, 


1 


cc 


* 


RBADINO BOOKS. 






BiWe & Testament 




. 1 


American Orator, 


1 


cc 


used in 


220 dis'ts. 


Picket's Class Book, 


1 


cc 


English Reader, 


260 


C( 


Poipont's Series, 


1 


" ^ 


Introduction to do. 


72 


(( 


Goldsmith's Nat. Hist. 


1 


cc 


Sequel to do. 


54 


C( 


olitical Instructor, 


1 


cc 


Cobb's Reading Book, 


100 


<c 


Pleasing Companion, 


2 


u 


Emerson's, 


37 


(( 


U. S. Reader, 


1 


cc 


Eclectic, 


25 


•« 


Beauties of Chesterfield, 1 


ii 


Angeirs Series, 


15 


u 


American Manuel, 


2 


cc 


Columbian Orator, 


11 


C( 


Popular Lessons, 


1 


cc 


American Reader, 


5 


cc 


Blake's High School Rea- 




N. American Reader, 


7 


ti 


der, 


1 


cc 


Jack Halyard, 


11 


li 


Girls' Reading Book, 


2 


cc 


American Class Book 


, 2 


u 


Boys' do, 


1 


cc 


Scott's Sessions, 


4 


u 


Farmers' School Book, 


1 


cc 1 


National Reader, 


4 


• 


Porter's Reader, 


1 


cc 


Preceptor, 


5 


u 


Irving's Columbus, 


1 


cc' 


Moral Instructor, 


5 


it 


Blair's Rhetoric, 


3 


cc 


Bett's Juvenile Reader 


, 1 


(C 

9BOORi 


LPHIBS. 




» 


Olney's is used in 


205 dis'ts. 


Adams', 


3 


cc 


Smith's, 


57 




Renshaw's, 




cc 


Woodbridge's, 


33 




Morse's, 




cc 


Parley's, 


89 




Pennsylvania, 




cc 


Smiley's, . 


19 




Goodrich's, 




cc 


Huntingdon's, 


19 




Cumming's, 




u 


Malte Brun's, 


15 




Griffin's, 




cc 


Mitchell's, 


6 




Grimshaw's, 


2 


cc 


Butler's, 


4 




Universal, 




cc 


Gumere's, 


4 




Village, 




cc 


Emerson's, 


2 


arith: 


utsncs. 






Pike's used in 


161 dis'ts. 


Smiley's, 


36 


cc 


Dabolls, 


102 


«( 


Bennett's, 


27 


C4 


Western Calculator, 


85 


cc 


Cobb's, 


40 


cc 


Smith's, 


54 


cc 


Torbett's, 


13 


cc 


Rose's, 


39 


cc 


Jesse s. 


12 


a 



i6 



Adams/ 


f 


23dis?tg. 1 


Ryan's, 


1 dis'ts. 


Colburnfi, 




9 




Temple's, 


1 


<« 


Lewis', 


% 


7 




Ostrander's* 


2 


i« 


Emerson's, 




20 




Ticknor's, 


1 


cc 


Keith's, 




7 




Rugon's, 


2 


cc 


Eclectic, 




2 




Beattie's, 


1 


cc 


Green's, 




2 




Walsh's, 


2 


cc 


Mahan's, 




2 




North American, 


1 


cc 


Simmons', 




1 




Davis' 


3 


cc 


Ray's, 




1 


/ 


American JTutor, " 


2 


cc 


Kennedy's, 




1 














ENGLISH G 


RAMSfARS. 




« 


Kirkham's used in 


225dis'ts. 1 


Smith's, 


68 


cc 


Murray's, 




50 


(t 


Smiley's, 


1 


cc 


(Treen leafs. 


> 


10 


(( 


Ingersoli's, 


1 


cc 


Brown's^, 




5 


« 


Goodrich's, 


1 


cc 


Comly's, 




32 


IIISTC 


Hall's, 

>SI£S. 


1 


cc 


United State 


?s used' in 


aidis'ts. ; 


Bible History, 


1 


cc 


Grirrishaw's 


History, 


21 


1 


Goodrich's Eccles. Hist. 


.1 


cc 


a-ile's, ^ 




45 


u 


Russell's England, 


1 


cc 


Russell's, 




7 


(( 


Russell's France, 


1 


cc 


Tytler's, 




5 


U 1 

1 


Life of Jackson, 


2 


cc 


Goodrich's, 




19 


1 


American War, 


1 


cc 


Parley's, 




13 


t 


Washington, 


,3 


cc 


Frost's, 




5 


it 


Franklin, 


1 


cc 


First of History, 


3 


(C 


History of Europe, 


1 


cc 


<jrimshaw's 


England, 


3 


4( ;' 


Life of Baxter, 


1 


(C 




Greece, 


1 


cc 


Taylor's U. S. 


.1 


(( 




Rome, 


1 


(( 


Goldsmith's England, 


1 


1 

C( 


Pinnock'^ England, 


1 


u 


History of S. America, 


1 


c( 


Pinnock's Greece, 


1 


t 

(( 


Olney's U. S. 


3 


(C 


Daven})ort's 


U. S. 


1 


1 


Cobb's History, 


2 


(C 


« 




NATURAL P 


IIILOSOPHY. 






<'omstock's 


used in 


20 dis'ts. 


Guy's Astronomy, 


3 


cc 


Jones' 




4 


" 1 


Gumere's do. 




u 


Blake's, 




1 


(( 


Burditt's do. 




cc 


Mrs. B's, 




1 


(( t 


Comstock's do. 




C( 


Comstock's 


CKemistry 


, 5 


« 1 


Keith on the Globes, 




cc 


Taylor's 


do. 


1 


<( 


Comstock's Botany, 




cc 


Jones' 


do. 


1 


c& 


Mrs. Lincoln's do. 




cc 


Blake's Astronomy, 


1 


(( 


Comstock's Geology, 




cc 
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(B.) 





ACADEMIES. 


« 


^AMBB. 


COUNTIES. 


quart'y rec'fi 


Attleborough, 


Bucks, 


$125 00 


Allentown, 


Lehigh, 


125 00 


Athens,' 


Bradford, 


125 00 


Rloom field, 


Perry, 


100 00 


Bcllefonte, 


Centre, 


100 00 


Beach Woods, 


Wayne, 


' 100 00 


Butler, 


Butler, ' 


100 00 


Beaver, 


Beaver, 


125 00 


Brookville, 


. Jefferson, 


100 00 


Coudcrsport, 


Potter, 




Clearfield, 


Clearfield, 


125 00 


Chester county. 


Chester, 


100 OU 


Danville, 


Columbia, 


100 00 


Erie, 


Erie, 


125 00 


Franklin, 


Susquehanna, 


125 00 


Franklin, 


Berks, 


100 00 


Greene, 


Greene, 


125 00 


Germantown, 


Philadelphia, 


125 00 


Greensburg, 


Westmoreland, 


100 00 


Greersburg, 


Beaver, 


75 00 


Huntingdon, 


Huntinedon, 


100 00 


Ilarrisburg, 


Dauphin, 


100 00 


Haverford, 


Delaware, 


125 00 


Honesdale, 


Wayne, 


100 00 


Indiana, 


Indiana, 


100 00 


Kittanning, 


Arrnstroncr, 


125 00 


Liewistown, 


Mifflin, 


125 00 


LaUz, 


Lancaster, 


125 00 


Liancaster, 


Do., 




Lebanon, 


Lebanon, 


125 00 


Mercer, 


Mercer, 


125 00 


MiJford, 


Pike, 


125 00 


IVIifflinburg, 


Union, 


100 00 


Norristown, 


Montffomerv, 


100 00 


New London ><: Roads, 


Chester, 


125 00 


Orwigsburg, 


Schuylkill, 


100 00 


PottJstown, 


Montgomery, 


125 00 


Pottsviile Institute, 


vSchuylkill, 


' 125 00 


Smethport, 


M'Keani 


^ 125 00 


Susquehanna, 


Susqiiehanna, 


100 00 


Strouplsburg, 


Monroe, 


125 00 


Sunbury, 


Northumberland, 


75 00 


Towanda, 


Bradford, 


125 00 



ss 



NAXBS. 

Tuscarora, 

Union, 

Unionville, 

Venango, 

Warren, 

West Chester, 

Wyoming, 

Waterford, 

Williamsport, 

Welisborough, 

York, 



COVNTIBS. 


aVART^T BEC'PTS. 


Juniata, 


125 00 


Berks, 


100 00 


Chester, 


76 00 


Venango, 


75 00 


Warren, 


125 00 


Chester, 


125 00 


Luzerne, 


100 00 


Erie, 


125 00 


Lycoming) 


100 00 


Tioga, 


100 00 


York, 


125 00 

• 



<C.) 
FEMALE SEMINARIES. 



KAMBS. 

Butler, 
Brownpville, 
Brook ville, 
, Bellefonte, 
Carlise, 
Chambersburg, 
Doansville, 
Danville, 
Erie, 

Greensburg, 
Gettysburg, 
Honesdale, 
Indiana, 
Ingham, 
Lebanon, 
Meadville, 
Montrose, 
M«Kean, 
New Berlin, 
Orwigsburg, 
Oxford, 
Reading, 
Sunbury, 
Stroudsburg, 
Somerset, 
Washington, 
West-Chester, 
Venango, 
York, 



COUNTIES. 


cuar'st hbc'fts. 


Butler, 


8125 GO 


. Fayette, 
Jefferson, 


125 00 
125 00 


Centre, 


100 00 


Cumberland, 


125 00 


Franklin, 


125 00 


Armstrong, 


100 00 


Columbia, 


75 00 


Erie, 


400 00 


Westmoreland, 


100 00 


Adams, 


100-00 


Wayne, 
Indiana, 


100 00 
lOOOO 


Bucks, 


100 00 


Lebanon, 


100 00 


Crawford, 


75 00 


Susquehanna, 
Bradford, • 


125 00 
100 00 


Union, 


75 00 


Schuylkill, 
Chester, 


100 00 
75 00 


Berks, 


125 00 


Northumberland, 


75 00 


Monroe, 


100 00 


Somerset, 


100 00 


Washington, 
Chester, 


125 00 
125 00 


Venango, 
York, 

1 


200 00 
125 00 
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(L.) 

Note, — -45 the several items in the Report (f the University^ could ' 
not be included in t/ie CoOege Takle^ it teas thought best to publish it 
separately and entire, 

REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ib the Superintendent of Cdmmon Schools. 

The Provost of the University of Pennsylvania reports, for the year 
ending November 1, 1839: 

COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

Students.-^Ezpense. 

Number of classes, - - - • • -- -^4 
Time occupied in a course, - - • - - - 4 years. 

Number of students, .-Ill 

Number who completed the course th s year, - - - .20 

Number who entersd, 43 

Cost of tuition per year, - - - - - $75 09 

Whole expense per year, - 75 00 

Property, 

Land, (in Bucks county,) 469 acres* 

Value, $8,000 00 

College Hall, estimated at, 46,373 91 

Medical Hall, 50,000 00 

Chemical apparatus, - 1,500 00 

Philosophical and mathematical apparatus, • - 2,000 00 

C^inet of Natural History, 1,000 00 

There are 2,000 volumes in the library, estimated at - 2,000 00 
Invested funds, (bonds and mortgages) ... 6,645 92 
Whole permanent property, (excluding Ninth street build- 
ings,) estimated at • 96,843 47 

Derived from the } Land and rent charges, (see note) 22,569 90 

State of Penn'a. J Money, (a remitted debt, see note) 3,000 09 

Debt, 3,500 00 

Revenue, 

Prom land and rent charges, .... 811,432 79 

Prom invested funds, 342 00 

Donation annually from the State of Pennsylvania, - 1,000 00 

Tuition, &c., in collegiate department, - - - 7,786 00 

Expenditure, 

Salaries and instniction in collegiate department and chari- 
ty schools, - 1^13,890 00 

Service, fuel, printing, &c*, . * - - - 1,248 69 
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Uepairs, watchman, &c., - - n. . . • ^ 1,022 38 
Increase of philosophical apparatus) - - - 450 00 

[nterest on debt, • - > 333 38 

NSTRUCTION. 

There arc three departments in this institution, viz: Collegiate, 
Medical, and Academical. 

The course and branches of study in the Collegiate Department, 
are such as are common in the principal Universities in the United 
States. 

The ^ourse of study prescribed in the Annual Catalogue, (which 
IS now in press, and n copy of which will be' forwarded to the Su- 
perintendent, when publish(?d,) are carried into complete operation. 

The four classes number as follows: Senior 15, Junior 35, Sopho* 
more 36, and Freshman ti5. 

• Seventy-five dollars per year, for each student, includes all college 
charges. Students do not board in the College. 

The whole of tho aid from the State, is absorbed in provision for 
•gratuitous instruction. 

The number gratuitously instructed in the Collegiate Depart- 
ment is . - - - 10 

Medical, - - - - - - ^ , . ^ 

Charity Schools, (of which there are three — two male schoolc^» 
and one female school, supported by the funds of the 
Institution,) is - - - - - - - 138 



Gratuitously instructed, - - - - • - 154 

The number of pupils in the Academical Department is U15 

Whole expense of each pupil per annum is fifty dollars. 

The number of students in tlic Medical Department is - 441 

GOVERNMENT. 

Tlic pecuniary affairs of the Institution are managed by a Board of 
-Trustees. 

The Faculty of Instruction in the Collegiate Department, arc six 
Pro/essors, and a Professor of Geology and Mincralog}-* 

The Faculty of Instruction in the Medical Department, seven Pro- 
fessors, 

In the Academical Department there are two Principal Teacher.4 
and four Assistants. 

In the Charity Schools there are two male Teachers and one fcnml<" 
Teacher. 
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I 

Note explaining entries under head cf Property, 

As the above entries are made to conform to the tables, the following 
additional information is given: The sum of $1,756 50, is deposhoi 
for insurance on real estate, &c. 

The property derived from the State, consists of real estate confis- 
cated and granted to the University in 1779, and confirmed to it in 
1789, and of the sum of $3,000, granted to the University in 1807, 
as a remission ot* so much of their debt to the State, on their (Purchase 
of the President's House, 

This is not a Manual Labor Institution, but favorable opportunities 
are afl5)rded in f hiladelphia, for the employment of indigent students. 

The students have access tdthe Libraries of the city, one of whifch 
contains upwards oF forty thousand volumes. > 



AGGREGATE. 



Collegiate Department, 
Medical Deoartmont, 
Academical Department, 
Charity Schools, 

Number receiving Instruction, 



111 
441 
215 
138 

905 






I 

i 



^m. - ■ ^- .w .w 



DISTl 

i 



»V3ES. 



Jefferson^ 



P3 

P 

a 



3 



JllooBy 

Ohio, 

Peebles, 

Pine, 

Pitr, 

Pittsburgyl 

Pittsburg,; 

Pittsburg, 1 

Pittsburg,A 

Pittsburg, ( 

Plum, r 

Reserve, ; 
ftobhisoo,|) 



St. Clair, (t 
St. Clair, (I 
Versailles,! 

Wllkioa, I 

I 

AaxavsoHJ 

AlI^Keny,! 

Bu^loe, 

Clarion, 

Franklin, 

Freeporr, K 

Kisktminita o 

Kittanning 



149.00 

48.00 
20.00 



150.00 
46.85 

250.00 

50.00 
80.00 

136.00 
50J2 



12 



^^ 



o 

o 






c 



i 



I 

* 



43.90 



10 
3 

7 

6 

12 

10 

5 
1 
1 
2 
11 
3 
9 

12 

10 

5 

10 



3 



*» 



1 



11 



13 
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■-».^ 
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-■'E 



^-*j 



■u 
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« 
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3 
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* 
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3- 
O 

o 
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"Z 
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School Houses. 


o 

• 


o 

• 


■ ■ 
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o 


o 


j- 


1 


03 

c 
5' 


79 
rS ^ 




1 




OQ 


OQ 


X 


S 


1 




• 


D 

£3 




or. 


i 1 






i 




; ; ' 




•1 


3 


3 


1 


.... 




■ 




^ 

^ 


4 ^ 


. 


Arm^rong ca 






' 


j Kittanning t'pj 
: Madison, | 


















i Monroe, 


H 160.00 


1 


5 


6 


Perry, | 






nr 




. f Pine, 


' 








, 1 Plum Creek, 


60.00 




12 


4 


, ' I Red Bank, 










, Sugar Creek, ^^ 


567.55 


• 21.25 


14 




. 1 Toby, -00 


840.00 


1 


nr 




f . 1 Wayne, 










/ BeaV£r Co. 










Beaver, (Big,) \ 










Beaver, (little,) 










■ Beaver, (north, 




192.13 


11 


1 


' Beaver, (south,' 






14 




Borough, 






6 


1 


1 Brighton, ^new; 
\ Brighton tV, ; 


425.00 


15.60 


4 


1 










1 j Brighton villagq 






4 


4 


j j Chippewa, ^^^ 


286.77 


10.00 


2 




] J Economy, 










1 Fallston, i 






7 




j Green, ' 




123.66 


2 




1 Hanover, 








« 


Hopewell, 










Moon, 






9 




Ohio, 


40.36 


7.44 


8 




' Racoon, 




• 






Sewickley, new. 








3 






. • 






1 ' r 

r 






J c 



'^: 



Jr 



v. 



■ 



1 



r 
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LETTER. 



To the SpuJur of the Home of B^resenlatives of Penmylvania : 

Sir — As Superintendent of Common Schools, I have the honor to 
present my Annual Report, for the use of the House of Represen- 
tatives, 

It will be perceived that the Report relates almost exclusively to 
the outward details of the system, and to the kind of education 
which is or should be imported. The correct manner of instruction 
and of government in school, is also a subject of the highest import- 
ance, and strongly demands the attention of the Legislature. I do 
not mean that it .ought, or ever can be, regulated by Legislative pro- 
vision ; but, that every effort should be made to spread correct in- 
formation with regard to it. 

With this view, I have taken the liberty to lay before the House 
of Representatives, a *' Report on Elementary Instruction in Europe, 
made to the thirty-sixth General Assembly of the State of Ohio, on 
the 19th ol December, 1837," by C. E. Stowe. This document 
contains the result of Mr. Stowe's personal examination of the free 
schools of most of the countries of Europe that have a public system of 
education in existence. It contains, especially, a I'ery clear and 
minute exposition of the mode of instruction in the Prussian schools. 
On this account it is calculated to impart most useful information to 
the people of Pennsylvania, The view which it also presents of the 
wonderful progress ot popular education in almost every country in 
the old world, is calculated to quicken our efforts, and to show in its 
true light the importance of the cause in which we are embarked. 

Mr. Stowe's consent has been obtained for the republication of his 
Report by this State, which is accordingly most respectfully recom 
metded, for the use of the districts. 

Would it be too much to ask of ihe Legislature that some control 
over the manner and form of printing the Annual Report should be 
intrusted to me ? It is not intended to take the work out of the 
hands of the proper printer, but I should feel it to be a personal obli- 
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gation, if permitted, by the additional expenditure of a email lumi to 
improve the appearance of a wbrk which has cost no little labor* 

This request is not, however, made merely on account of the ap- 
pearance of the work, but to promote the convenience of those who 
may read it. The tables, containing as they do, matter interesting 
to almost every township in the State, require to be frequently 
opened ; but, if printed in the usual form, it is a task of no little infe- 
nnity to fold them again. Those attached to the present Repoit, 
have been formed with a view to improvement in this respect. 

I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 
Your ob't serv't, 

THO. H. BURROWES, 
Sec*y of the Commonwealth. 

SxcRBTARY^s Officb, Harrisburg, > 
February 19, 1838. $ 



[Extract from the Journal of the House of JRepresmtatives.'} 

llie Speaker laid before the House the annual report, (No. 132r) 
of the Superintendent of the schools throughout the Commonwealth* 

"Which was read and laid on the table. 
A motion was made by Mr. Watts, 

That five thousand copies in the English and two thousand copies 
in the German language, of the letter an(|^port of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, together with the report of C. E. Stowe, to the 
legislature of Ohio, be printed under the direction of the Superintea- 
dent of Common Schools, for distribution. 

Which was agreed to. 
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REPORT. 



I. GENERAL REMARKS. 



The Fourth Annaal Refiort of the Superiatendent of Common 
Schools to the Legislature, is made under the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances. It is true the system is neither in full operation, nor its 
machinery perfect. But the momentous question, Can education he 
made as general and as unbought as liberty ? has been determined 
in the affirmative by the intelligeuce of Pennsylvania. 

In other countries the edict of an Emperor or an unconditional act of 
the legislature, forms a system of public instruction, and wills it into 
operation. No choice between acceptance or rejection, and little con- 
trol over the details of the law, or the conduct of its agents, are entrus* 
ted to the community. With us it is different. Here, the system 
being intended solely for the benefit of the people, and not of the . 
governmentt its adoption necessarily depends on their estimate of itn 
advantages, and its administration is wholly in their hands. That 
their action should be slow and tlieir decision not altogether unani- 
mous on a subject so important, is therefore not surprising. 

At first view, it may dishearten the republican to behold the 
governments of the old world rapidly preceding us, in the noble cause 
of Pupular Education. England, Scotland, France, Baden, Bavaria, ' 
Wirtemburg, Prussia and even Austria, Russia and Turkey, are 
either far advanced or earnestly engaging in the work. Others are 
aroused. All, from the almost free monarchy, down to the lowest 
despotism, are alive to the subject. The hitherto pent up sluices of 
knowledge are about being thrown open ; but, whether the stream ia 
to be free and unrestrained, or to flow only in such cliannels as shall 
comport with the safety and tend to the perpetuation of peculiar forms 
of government, it k foreign to the present purpose to enquire. 
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There is nothing ominous of tvil to popular right in ituB chang- 
ed policy of the rulers. They have only made and are controlled by 
one discovery in the science of man. They have aacert^ed that the 
natural and irrepressible tendency of knowledge is general difiusion. 
What may be the effect of that which must inevitably be the neztf 
viz : That knowledge ia power, remains for tlie experience of a future 
•generation to determine. 

The great lesson so far as it has advanced, is, to us, full of instruc- 
tion, and, if properly improved, of encouragement. 

It teaches that if the general spread of (education is necessary to 
the well being of monarchical governments, which are almost uncon- 
trolled by the mass bf society, it is with us more necessary, in exact 
proportion to the degree of power which the people exercise. Where 
each citizen is a law-maker, either through himself or his representa- 
tive periodically chosen, the government, no matter how wisely fram- 
ed, can only be perpetuated and sustained in its purity by his own 
virtue and intelligence. 

It also teaches and encourages us to raise higher the standard of 
true freedom, and sink deeper the foundations of sound knowledge. 
If we stop in mid career, while they are making such rapid strkles, 
thtere is danger that the ceasless tide of emigration may inundate us 
with a host of educated sincere and zealous monarchists. For it 
must be recollected that while Europe is becoming covered with 
Common Schools, the Divine right of kings and the excellence of 
their government, form a prominent part of the course of instruction. 

Hence it becomes our glorious task to pile higher the ramparts of 
intelligent liberty, not only as a guard against open or covert assaults, 
but to serve as a refuge for the free spirits of the earth. The great 
trial of self government is going on in this Union. It behooves ui 
therefore not merely to prevent danger within, but to watch its ap- 
proach from without. Above all, it is our duty while we freely open 
our bordeis to the oppressed o every nation and clime, to raise up 
in our midst, the great conseivative principle of Educated Liberty,, 
which alone can preserve to us and to the world, the free institutions 
of Republican Ah£rica. 

Sixty years experience ha» proved that the people of the United 
States are capable of self government. The events of the past year* 
show that the people of Pennsylvania have deliberately, and after full 
trial, adopted the only means of peipetuating that capacity. All 
admitted the means to be the [general diffusion of sound and use 



fill kaowledge. The mode proposed was the Common School Sys- 
tem. A(Wr three years experience, the question of its sufficiency 
h.s been decided by this State. 

The whole Commonwealth is divided into one thousand Common 
School districts. Of these about seven hundred had the system in 
operation, previous to the first Tuesday of May, 1837, when its con- 
tinuance or rejection was to be decided by a direct vote of the 
people. On the day which was thus to determine the fate of the 
system, so far as information has been received (and it has been care- 
fully sought after,) not a single District declared against the cause of 
free education. All stood firm. And during the same season sixty- 
five additional districts for the first time came out for the system. 

Thus the momentous question was forever settled, and at a time, 
and under circumstances too, the most unpropitious for such a result. 
The Common School System, had been in existence for three years, 
but really had been in operation in a majority of accepting districts, 
only as a system of taxation and not of instruction. Its funds from 
the State were small, and whether from the State or from taxation. 
were necessarily devoted for the first years, to the procuring of school 
houses. Thus little or nothing was left for teaching. Neither was 
the deficiency supplied generally by private schools. Parents in 
many cases could not afford, both to pay a school tax and the school 
master, and even where they were inclined to do so, there were fre- 
quently no private schools for their accommodation, the preparatory 
arrangements of the common system having discontinued them. 
In the interim, time did not stand still with the youth of the Com- 
monwealth. They were growing up in ignorance by operation of 
the very means which had been devised and adopted for their instnic- 
tion. It would not have been strange, therefore, if public patience 
had become worn out, and the system been generally voted down. 
That such has not been the case, is proof alike of the intelligence of 
the State and of the popularity of the cause of Common Schools. 

On the nature and future prospects of a system which is thus firm- 
ly established, and must become the hope and foundation of our hap- 
piness and liberty, as a people, it seems proper to dwell somewhat 
at length. 
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n. CAPABILITIES ANt> PROSPECTS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 

If the mind be permitted to contemplate the wants of oar popn- 
lation, their manifested adherence to the present system, and the ca* 
pacity of indefinite expansion which it possesses, its inevitable destiny, 
or rather that of the State by its means, will appear in true and bright 
colors. 

The question which has been settled by the adoption of the Com* 
mon School System, does not merely declare that the people of Penn- 
sylvania will have reading, writing and arithmetic taught at the cheap* 
est possible rate, to all, in half a dozen comfortable school honses. 
in each township. This, to be sure, is determined and is of itself a 
great deal. But greater and better things have been willed by the 
same vote. In the deep and broad foundations of the piumary com- 
VON SCHOOL, arc also found the bases of the more elevated sscon- 
DART 'SCHOOL, the PRACTICAL INSTITUTE for the teachcr and man of 
business, the academy for the classical student, the college for his 
instruction in the higher branches of science and literature, and the 
towering university from which the richest stores of profesflional 
learning will be disseminated. 

This fabric is not the vision of an idle dream, nor is it an attempt 
to give shape and direction to that which is yet undetermined and 
shapeless. It is sober deduction from the nature of things around us; 
and, if it have new parts, they are only such as are required to give 
strength and symmetry to others already in existence. 

That the institutions just designated, by whatever name thej may 
hereafter be called, will be in active existence in Pennsylvania before 
ten years are added to the age of the Commonwealth, every one who 
is acquainted with the wants and determined character ef her people, 
the nature ^and condition of her present literary institntions, and the 
spirit of the age, will acknowledge. 

We are an ignorant people, and we know it. In making tliis asser- 
tion it is not intended to say that we are more ignorant than most 
other people or nations. That we are not a learned people, however 
requires no proof. That we know our own deficiencies (which con- 
viction is the foundation of all knowledge,) is proved by our former 
want and recent adoption of means to teach uS the commonest rudi - 
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«eiil» 4}f laamiagf in other words, of the system of primary odmxmi 
schools. Thus we have, not in speculation, but in actual existo&ce, 
lhe<wide snd deep foundation of the fabric. 

The course of instruction in the primary schools is yet imperfect, 
but is rapidly assuming a higher and more uniform character. It 
will, probably, ultimately consist of reading, writing, arithmetie snd 
the rudiments of grammar, geography and history, accompanied 
throughout with the sound moral culture. To the whole with great 
good offeti may be added some knowledge of drawing and vocal 
music. 

But* our people will not— no people will in the present age— -rest 
satisfied with the mere lu liments of leami||g. They will reach after 
the branches next in order, and, as they are their own legislators^ they 
will assuredly have them. In obtaining them they will adapt the 
means to their own c]uiv€nience bs well as wants. 

In odier ages and countries, the lower orders might be confined to 
the rudiments of knowledge, while the higher branches were dispensed 
,to tlie privileged classes, in distant, and expensive seminaries. But 
here we have no lower orders. Our statesmen, and our highest 
magistrates, our professional men and our capitalists, our philosophers 
and oar poets, our merchants and our mechanics, all spring alike 
from the mass, and primcipally from the agricultural portion of the 
people. Of that portion few can afford to send their sons to the dis- 
tant boarding school, to satisfy the tlirist for increased knowledge, 
acquired in the primary school. But satisfied it must be. The result 
will be that if their sons cannot be sent to the distant higher schools, 
tlie higher schools will be brought to their sonf<. This must be the 
case, because the parents thus circumstanced form the majority, and 
their decision will efiect the object. Thus Secondary Common 
Schools will rise up in every district in the State, and within reach 
of all. The pupils who attend them will be of more advanced age 
and greater strength than the primary scholars. They will conse- 
quently be able to walk much further, to and from school, and in this 
fact will be found the limit of their number. Three miles to school 
will be about as far as the most distant should walk, and thus we shall 
have the secondary schools within six miles of each other over the 
whole State. Even now, this arrangement Is in progress. In some 
towns and thickly peopled country districts, which have Common 
Schools in operation, their classification into different grades, not 
accordmg to wealth and rank in society, but to merit, and advioee- 
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ment, hw already taken place. In many others its neeesaity is 
acknowledged. 

In the Secondary Schools all the branches commenced in the Pri- 
mary, will be ftirther pursued and some of them completed. To these 
should be added Composition, Book-keeping, some of the branches 
of Mathematics — ^thje principles of surveying and astronomy, History, 
particularly of our own Country, its laws and government, and the 
morality of the Bible. 

The want of competent teachers of primary schools, which is now 
felt in every district, and which must increase as the system rises 
and spreads in usefulness, will of itself build up Teaeherg* JnsHtfUet, 
The necessities of the yoqih who pass through Secondary Schools and 
are anxious to complete a sound ordinary business Education, will 
create practical Colleges. These will however, be the same institu- 
tions for the simple reason that both classes who enter them will 
approach from the same point, viz : The Secondary district School, 
and will be in pursuit of the same kind of knowledge, with the single 
difference that the latter class will seek it for their own use exclusively, 
and the former for that of others. He who undertakes to impart the 
rudiments of education to the youth intended for the ordinary and 
practical business of life, should himself be possessed of all the details 
of that education. On the other hand, he who has completed such 
an education should in a great measure be fit to teaeh it;— so that the 
same institution which completes the particular kind of education, 
will be the most proper to prepare the teacher whose task is to com- 
mence it. 

In creating, these Practical Institutes which are tke only novel, 
as they will be the most important part of our educational fabric, we 
are fortunately clear of embarrassments from old arrangements and 
prejudices. They can therefore be formed with perfect adaption to 
their purpose, after obtaining all the light of experience in similar 
undertakings. 

They should be the head of the school system proper, and thougk 
they will become the main avenue to academical and collegiate instrac- 
tion, yet they should with the primary and secondary schools, 
comprise a course perfeet in itself, and be qualified to send forth both 
the eompetent common school Teacher and the practical man of busi- 
ness. 

These institutions should be free of cost to the student^ but open 
to the meritorious alone. If the Primary School be free to all, and 
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the Secondary to those who pass with credit through the Priouury, and 
the Practical Institute to the most deserving ef the Secondary scholars 
of each district, their stimulating effect on the system and upon th^ 
whole mass of intellect of the Commonwealth, will be most salutary. 
Talent and genius will be called into life and usefulness from the remo- 
test depths, and society will become what it should be : * A body of 
orderly, moral and well instructed beings with the most worthy in 
front. 

Four of these Institutes would accommodate the State for the pre- 
sent. They should be equally distributed over the Commonwealth, 
and established at such points as to afford easy access, cheap living, 
and pure air. Six Professors in each would be sufficient to instruct 
all that will for some years attend them. Hundreds of thousands 
will pass through the Primary Schools annually, but death, want of a 
desire for future advance in learning, or the necessity of early labor 
for bread, will reduce them to t^ns of thousands before they reach 
the Secondary school room. And comparatively few, will, for a long 
time, be the remnant who will attain the Institute. 

The course of study should be that of a most thorough English 
Education, comprising nearly all the branches now taught in Colleges, 
except the dead languages. Such as Algebra, Geometry, Mensura- 
tion, Surveying, Civil Engincfering, Natural Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Rhetorick, Logic, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry and Astronomy, to which should be added 
instruction in Political Economy and the practical application of the 
sciences to the business of life—- particularly to Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, with a full and careful course of theoretic and pratcti- 
cal instructioa in the art of teaching for such as intend to devote 
themselves to that profession. " 

No cost should be imposed on the student attending these institu- 
tions, except merely that of his own boarding and lodging ; and the 
latter should as soon as possible be prevented by the erection of lodging 
Tooms, at the expense of the State. 

The graduates of these institutes will take different paths on leaving 
them. The one half will probably plunge at once into the active 
pursuits of life, as farmers, merchants, mechanics, manufacturers, 
surveyors or engineers. One fourth will become teachers of Primary, 
and finally as their experience and knowledge increase, of Secondary 
schools. That proportion will be snfficient, because the bnsiness of 
teaching will then be a respectable, well rewarded, profession, and 
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nwo 1MB be fitrand deroting tkeir whole lives to it, and not, m noVf 
•dopting il as a mere temporary refiige fiom iTaol or labor, so ttiai a 
.eomfMratively small nmnber added to the aggiegate aamudlj wiE keep 
up the evf^ly. 

The remaining foiirth will be such as desire a rlassical and mors 
finished literary education to fit them for the learned piofeasioBS. To 
. obtain dris the system of Courtt Aoaobkiess, long since most muni- 
ficently commenced, and now to be perfected by the State, will aioid 
ample means, and form the next grade. 

These institutions, which now dwindle or are wholly disused, wiU 
soon oceopy their proper position in the system. Under the sate of 
ezperieneed classical graduates and furnished with proper appsratus, 
they will form the proper preparatory Seminaries for the CoBeges. 
By the bounty of the State, annually and permanently given, iistnie- 
lion in them can be afibrded so cheaply as to place it widiin the reach 
of all. Muiy will enter them from the local private schoob, and 
some from the secondary Common Schools. But to' the weU trained 
student, from the Practical Institute, should he enter them, they will 
form a short and easy step in his scholastic coune. One yeaff, or at 
most two, will suffice to prepare him to contend for the highest honors 
of acedemical learning in the College. 

Upon the College proper, such as is now in existence, the correct 
classification and permanent operations of the inferior institutions of 
the system, will have the happiest effects. It will then receive a 
regular infhix of students, trained from their infancy to habits of 
study, and well grounded in all the rudimental branches. We shall 
no longer see persons studying ftatin and Greek, who are compara- 
tively ignorant of their own language, or making havoc of mathema- 
tical science for want of a proper knowledge of arithmetic; or, worst 
of all, becoming learned in the history, geography, custonis and 
government of ancient nations, while ignorant of their own. 

Colleges thus founded and buoyed up by popular intelligence will 
aoon attain to the full dignity of learning. Their professors, who 
should be employed in the highest fields of lit^^atuie, science and 
philosophy, will be relieved from the dmd^ry of the rudiments, 
and with well trained minds to act on, will accomplish in two years 
what is now the work of four. A diploma will then be reaBy val- 
uable, and a degree, undoubted evidence of high advancement in 
learning. 

Beyond &ts * foster mother* of all that is useful and lovely, there 
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4riD <nily he ene step, and that will lead tha nnwilliiig atDdeal back 
agaiii (mm the quiet ahade of da68i€ leaearch, to the aoeiiea of iNMf 
life. His aext dbode will be the Pkofsbsional UmvEBamrv |ilaeed 
in die crowded city. There in daily alternationa between the toetoie 
room, and court house, the hospital, the laboratory, or other scene 
of kis Ibtaie professional duties, he will acquire the last feason to fit 
hixn for adorning and remunerating that country, which so mnni- 
ficently and constantly cherished his youth and his hopes. 

This is no fancy sketch. It is congruous in- all its parts. It is 
reasonable and truly repuUieaa in all its combinations. It will bear 
investigatioi). 

It contemplates two degrees of education. One which ali. should 
possess to make them intelligent good citizens, and which dHwld 
therefore be fres ; and the otlier which is desired only with a view 
to extraordinary acquirement or professional pursuit, and should (here- 
fore NOT BE WHOLLY FKEE. 

The first comprises dl tlie branches of au ordinary business 
education in liie Primary a:id Secondary SckooU and the Practical 
Institutt, 

The second is composed of scientific, literary and professional 
instructioii in the dcademy. College and University. 

In bestowing the former, the community will have two objects in 
view ; first, to raise all its members to an equality of inleUigence, 
by giving ta each a sound preparation for the ordinary affairs of life, 
which all must encounter. And, second, to prevent any who may 
soar into the eminence of science, from becoming raised in their own 
csUmation above tlie ordinary level, by retainiiiff them on that level, 
and in the companionship of their foUjw citizens of every class, 
while acquiring those rudiments of learning common to all; in other 
words, to caus3 them to serve a.i apprenticeship to equality in early 
life. 

Nor should it be supposed, in making this distinction between the 
two kinds of education, that one will be open to, and the other 
closed against, particular classes. Just the contrary. 

The education completed by t}ie Practical Institute, will fit its 
possessor not only to perform his general duties with safety to sodiety, 
but to earn his own subsistence. This is all wliich may be fairly 
claimed at the hands of the public. But, in giring the ability to do 
this, the power will be also bestowed to rise to .any degree of 
eminence which the talents of each individual are caiealafted to attam. 
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If. tnitead of pursuing permsmently the business of ft teacher, farmer, 
mechanict merchant, surveyo?, engineer, dtc. for either of which he 
is qualified, the graduate of the Institute wishes to pursue the flowery 
path of letters, or the more dull one of science, and does not possess 
from others the means of accomplishing his wishes, he has them 
within himself. The temporary performance of the duties of eit]ier 
of those callings wiU soon enable him to reach the object of his 
desires. Thus he derives from his country not merely an useful 
education, but one sufficiently profitable to provide for its own 
increase to an extent oi(ily limited by the powers of the human 
mind. 

That the whole plan now designated is consistent, and in due 
proportion, and that each of its grand divisions may either be united 
or separated as circumstances require, will appearby tracing a youth 
through his whole course. Let him be one intended for a learned 
profession but without money. 

He enters the Primary school tLiJive years of age. In five seasons 
he is prepared to enter the Secondary school. He is then /en. Four 
years attendance here fits him for the Practical Institute. He is now 
fourteen, and is supposed to have hitherto sustained himself by 
devoting one third or even one lialf of each year to the business of 
his parent or employer. He attends two terms at the Institute, 
occupying portions of two years, and in the interim earns enough 
to pay for his boarding and clothes. He is now sixteen years of age. 
He may next enter the Academy and pass from it to the second class 
in College, or if his circumstances will not permit diis, one year 
spent as teacher or clerk in a store, or in the business of agriculture 
during the day, and close study at night, provides him with means 
and fits him for entering College without attendance at the Academy. 
This he does at seventeen. The same process carries him through 
his collegiate course, and at twenty one he is a graduate, with industry 
and acquirements well calculated for the study of any profession.— 
He also possesses such an expertness and knowledge in general busi* 
ness as will gain for him support while in the pursuit, and employ- 
ment when in the practice of his profession. 

This course it is admitted will often be varied to suit circumstances. 
To the less industrious and enterprising a longer time will be requsite, 
and a shorter to the more wealthy and studious ; and when it is intend- 
ed to proceed uo further than the practical institute, three terms may 
widi advaatage be there spent. But, whether the path be rendered 
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smooth by wealtli or more tedious by poverty ; whether the wliol* 
distance ' DC Iravcfled, or oiily the half accomplished, it will be operi^ 
free and equal for all, and will lead to the great end, public good and 
individual happiness. 

This perfection of die educational system of Pennsylvania may 
be objected to, on the ground of Its expense. A short statement will 
sbow that it can be attained without embarrassment to the resources 
of the State. 

[ The addition of $108,919 (hereafter proposed) to the annuol Com- 
mon School appropriation seems to be necessar}' to the present pros- 
perity of the system. That the Primary schools, thus aided will 
produce tlie Secondary school is as certain as that the Common 
School System will continue. One cannot exist three years without 
the other. Thus S 1 08,9 1 9 of further annual appropriation will secure 
the Secondary schools. 

Four Practical Listitutes will require twenty-four Professors at 
81000 per annum each. The other annual expenses of these insti- 
tutions may bo set down at $4000 ea^h, making a total of $40,00(1' 
per annum. 

To render th^m actively useful the County Academies should be 
permanently endowed by the State. If to the larger counties be 
given ^500, to the middle class $400, and to the smaller ^WO per 
annum, this will make a gross sum of about $21,000 00. But this 
sum should not be given unconditionally. Each county should be 
compelled to piSt in suificicnt repair the academy building hereto- 
fore given by the State, and to raise annually a sum equal to its por- 
tion of pu!)lic appropriation. These united funds would bring down 
the price of academical instruction to a mere trifle, and ens^^*''^^^^ 
manence, and a qualified instructor to teach. 

I'l-^ CoUeffes have equallv stio«fl-*-*"«- If to every institution of 
this class witli/owr professors, and not less than one hundred students, 
exclusive of those in preparatory v schools, $1000 per annum were 
given, it would malte S8000, there being about eight tolerably strong- 
institulions in the State. A further fund, say of $7000, to be distri- 
'boted among such as possessed a greater number of professors and 
students, and in proportion to their actual excess, would have a most 
hdppy eifect. All would thus bo encouraged, but especially the roost 
in^ritorious am! useful institutions. This would form an aggregate 
for OblU€63 of 915,000 per annum. 

The Univci»ay qj Un«v^i^ities, should there be two, aff mere prot 
2 
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fesaional ixiBtitutiohs would not have strong claims on State aid« at least 

for some time. In their collegiate capacity they would, however, 

receive their part of the college fund. 
The amountt then, annually necessary to complete this magniiieent 

plan would be : 

Increase of Primary and Secondary common school 

appropriation, $108,010 

Practical Institute appropriation, 40,000 

County academy, do 21,000 

College, do 15,000 



9181,910 



In this estimate are not included the appropriation to construct 
•edifices for the Practical Institutes, and to aid in building the Second- 
ary co(nmon school houses, both of which will be required* 

To Pennsylvania who annually spends her millions in constructing 
works of internal improvement, and who, in two or three years will 
realize an income from them much beyond their annual expense, this is 
a trifling sum to acf'omplish'an objer.t of such vast importance. The 
question presented is not merely. Will she who devotes two millions 
annually, to extending her canals and rail roads, bestow less than one 
tenth of that sum to complete her system of education ? Neither is 
it barely a question, as to the comparative value and dignity of intel- 
iactual wealth, an J physical resources,— of mind and matter ; nor is it 
a calculation of the profit to be derived from the correct application 
"*f scientific knowledge, to the arts and business of life. These, are 
^ertaiUij. involved. But there is another and a graver question to 
fie determine.!, ou ^-i.* proper decision of which, and action under that 
-decision, will probably depend vuc u. — ,„j| prosperity, if not thp v^n^ 
H3»stence of the Commonwealth. It grows out of our peculiar cir- 
cumstances. It is this. Will Pennsylvania whose singularly favor- 
able position and exhausticss mineral resources, are about to pour 
^on her almost unlimited wealth and prosperity, — will she, thus situ- 
rafted, permit riches and ignorance with their inseperable attendants, 
luxury and crime, to flow over the land, and thus become a short 
^Uv«d eourse to herself, but a lasting lesson Jto the world 7 Or will 
ahecot rather cause the rays of sound knowledge to illumine the 
^dangerous tide of wealth, and thus make the prevented danger even 
-arid to her honor ? 
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Having thus dwelled at greater length than was intended, on a scene 
which is the more interesting, because its speedy and certain 
realization is within our own power, the. measures immediately ne- 
cessary for its improvement will now be stated. 

n. GREAT WANTS OF THE SYSTEM. 

These are, so far as relates to the system proper, increaskx) aid from 
THE sTATK, SO a^ to lighten the burthen of taxation ; and bbttbr 
TEACHERS, SO as to cause the funds of the system to produce the 
greatest possible amount of benefit. ' 

1. INCREASE OF APPROPRIATION. 

It may be said by some, that if a public system of instruction is to 
be kept in existence, it is immaterial whether the means are derived 
from tax, or from the State Treasury, because in either case, the 
money belongs to the public. Though tlie fact is admitted, the infer- 
ence is incorrect. Every dollar raised by taxation, is taken direcdy 
from t!ie pockets of the tax payer, and can never be returned except 
in benefit. If taken now, it is at a time too, wiien neither the recent 
popularity of the system, nor his means can well bear it. 

On the other hand, if the necessary increase be drawn from the 
State Treasury, neither is die beneiit less, nor is it to be received as 
a loan which must be repaid hereafter by taxation. It is merely 
drawing on a source wiiich is rapidly increasing, and will soon afford 
aid to any desirable and reasonable extent. The public works of the 
Commonwealth are this source, and will in a very short time, not 
only repay the funds hitherto loaned to their use by the Common 
School System, but will add any sum necessary for its support and 
perfection. 

It is not intended to assert that taxation in aid of public education, 
will wholly cease. A small amount of assistance I'rcm that source 
will be for some years indispensible ; nor wiU it perhaps ever be 
found prudent wholly to discontinue it. The system cannot be kepi 
in useful existence, unless the people feel an interest and take an 
active part in its operations. All experience shows that this interest 
to continue and be useful, must be a direct and pecuniary one. Under 
such a motive, the conduct and accounts of the officers of the system 
will be closely scrutinized, and tlie whole machine kept in cheap 
and efficient action. Witliout it, the contrary would soon be **^ 
result. 
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The amount of ux actually necessary, will never equal what each 
member of society, on an average, paid for the edMcation of his own. 
and the poor children of his district, for the support of paupers from 
intemperance and ignorance, and for the punisliment of crime from 
the same cause, under the old order of ihinn^s. During the past sea» 
son it fell far ^hort of that sum, except in a few instances, though the 
amount then required for procuring school iiouses, swelled the tax to 
a sum which will hardly hereiifter be equalled. The exceptions al- 
luded to are those of a few citizens of each district of large means » 
but they do not, or should not complain. It is in the intelligence and 
knowledge of rights, generally diflused througliout society, that they 
must find their surest protection in the enjoyment of their property. 
Without tills, history teaches tlie impressive lesson, that force soon 
makes fitlet and tliat pos,scssia7X.i only mean so much as eacli can 
keep by the strong h:md. 

It is u fair estlMiato tli'at the number of children who will attend 
the ('Ommon Sch.ouU when in operation over the whole State, will 
equal the whole number of taxablcs. By the septennial enumeration 
of 1835, the taxables were 308,019. The present cost of teaching 
each child for one quarter is^Jl 10; but when the preparatory arrange- 
ments are complete, and the system in proper operation, it will not 
in all probability exceed $1 00; accordingly it will require something 
beyond $600,000 totearh the children of the Commonwealth, during 
six months in the year, which is as short a period as is contempla-, 
ted by the present law, or is calculated to produce any considerable 
benefit. 

The principle on which Slate aid is now given, seems to require 
an addition to tlie annual appropriation, if even six months instruc- 
tion ia to be secured. The amount of tax to be raised by the districts 
is in all cases to be equal to the sura given by the State. Onehal.' 
of the cost of six months tuition, which is about S3a0,000 shonld. 
therefore be advanced by the ("ommonweallh. If the districts raise 
more than this equal portion, the public will have the advantaae in 
the increased time of instruction. 

But the strongest argument in favor of a larger appropriation is the 
fact, that it will strengthen the popularity and render easy the spread 
of the system. An additional appropriation now will turn the scale in 
many places where it is yet balancing, and will keep it steady where 
recently turned. The efi'ccts of the increased annual appropriation- 
jfi vcn 111 *oon. «nd the school house fund in 1837, were most bonefi- 
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ciai. If any thing were required to cheer the Legislature on in the 
patiiotic foutsteps of their predecessors, an ample motive may he 
found in the fruits of ihis former Iiher?lity. 

The a'.lditiou to the annual appropriation should not, in the opin* 
ion of the undersigned, be a fixed sum, but one bearing a certain pro- 
portron 10 the taxable citizens of the Common wealth. The present 
annual appropriation is equal to about sixty-four and iwo-lhirds cents 
to each. If raised to $1 00 it would secure annually six months 
'teaching and be otlierwise advantageous. 

This mode will prevent the necessity of legislation hereafter to in- 
•4JTea8e the State aid to the schools, because its operation will be to 
make the appropriation keep cx;ict pace with the wants of an increas- 
ing population, and the growing means of the State Treasury. 

It will introduce certainty into the system : For instance, when the 
directors desire to know thr^ir district's proportion of state money, it 
will only be necessary to ascertain its number of taxables. Under 
the present law when this information is required, they are compel- 
led to apply to the Superintendent, 

It will even have a beneficial and republican efiectin extending the 
right of suffrage. If each district's amount of slate school money de- 
pends on its number of qualified citizens, every one really taxable 
will be assessed, and thus qualified to vote at all elections. 

Under these impnissions, it is earnestly and respectfully recom- 
mended to make the annual State appropriation eqnal hereafter to one 
dollar for each taxable citizen. This for the present, will cause the 
addition of $108,910 00 to the existing appropriation. 

Most fortunately for tiie system, the meaus, at least for the ensuing 
year, of aflbrding the proposed addition are possessed, without inter- 
fering with any other project or calculation. IJy the fourth section 
of the act of 27th ofFobruary, 1837, the interest of the surplus reve- 
nue, received by this State, is •♦ordered to be applied to tlie fund for 
the support of Common Schools within this Commonwealth." The 
sum already received into tlie Treasury, amounts to 8100,000, and 
will be consiilerably increased beibre the principal is expended for 
internal ioiprovement, or otiier purposes. This money has not been 
embraced in the estimates of the State Treasurer, Governor, or any 
otlier officer, and has not, therefore, been calculated on for any other 
public use. All that is required, is Ui.e passage of a bill,, or resolu- 
(ioDt anthorlzing the addition and payment after the i^st Monday of 
June, 1838, of so much of it as will raise the ordinary annual a^pru- 
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present required by the Primary Common Schools. 

This measure is the more proper, inasmuch as doubts have been 
entertained by the State Treasurer, and Auditor General, whether it 
was not the intention of the Legislature, in passing the act in ques* 
tion, that the whole sum of interest should be added to, and distributed 
with, the ordinary annual State appropriation. The words used in 
the fourth section are' certainly open to such interpretation, though 
the undersigned is of opinion, that their true construction is differenU 
The use of the word ** Fund" renders it certain, that the permanent 
"Common School Fund," established by the act of 2d Apiil, 1831,. 
was intended, and that the whole interest must be added to that 
" Fund," and cannot be distributed annually, without further Legis- 
lation. 

The permanent Common School Fund,, estblished in 1831, 
amounted, on the first of the present month, to $1,529,646 33, exclu- 
sive of the interest on the surplus revenue just mentioned. 

2. IMPROVBMENT OF TEACHERS. 

The want of more and better teachers is by far the greatest difR- 
culty of the system. Without them it cannot long retain the degree 
of public favor now possessed, and with them its capacity for useful- 
ness will only be limited by ihe necessities of the rising generation. 

The means of supplying tliis last and greatest want, has occupied 
much of the thoughts of the Superintendent. He has come deliber- 
ately and unhesitatingly to the conclusion that the best mode is the 
establishment of Sepauate Free State Institutions for the in- 
struction of teachers. Two others have been proposed and partially 
tried with little success. 

One is, to strenp^then the County Jlcademies by State patronage^ 
00 that they shall instruct and furnish each county with a sufficient 
number of good teachers. It was mainly with a view to this end, 
that the practice of giving public aid to these institutions first com- 
menced. It has been over and over asserted that they form the only 
hope of the State, in improving her teachers ; but thev have for twen- 
ty years disappointed that hope. And they must, from the nature of 
^ino-s, continue to do so. As teachers' seminaries they will never ac- 
complish any thing, though as general academies they should be cher- 
ished And why will they not accomplish this end ? The reasons 
are plain: 
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They are not at present qualilied to become useful seminarieft (bt 
teachers. The most flourishing County Academy doe 3 not possess 
' more instructors than one principal and one or at most two assis^ 
taiits of more limited qualifications. The main attention of these 
instnietois ought and for ever will be directed to 'their proper 
calling viz : — ^That of academical and classical teaching. The small 
remainder of tlieir time, perhaps a lecture once a week, or a hurried 
lesson each day, snatched from their proper duties, would be all that, 
could be afforded, and must form the professional course of instruo-^ 
tion of him on whom devolves the momentous task of giving tis fint! 
direction to the moral and intellectual character of the State. 

Nor can they ever be made to aiford more than this limited degree 
of instruction, unless to the injury of their proper and highly valua- 
ble academical character, and at unnecessarily great cost to the State. 
There is no truth better established than that the attempt simultane- 
ously to accomplish different objects prevents full success in any. Id 
tlie present instance either the academy, as a preparatory institutioB 
for higher classical and literary pursuits, must loose its standing, ok 
injustice be done to the candidate teacher. Even if the two objects 
might witli safety and success be pursued in the same institutions 
which is denied, still neither the foundation of an academy is broad 
enough nor its means sulficieat. 

In New York the attempt to connect academical, with teachers* 

institutions, though not on such a large scale as would be necessary 

in this State, if all our County Academics are to be used, has failed afl s>. 

means of supply ing a sufiicient number of teachers. Eight academies 

received aid from the State, on condition of adding a teachers* depart-. 

ment to each. The recent -message of the Executive seems to admit 

the insuflicienry of this mode, and recommends the establishment of 

separate normal schools for teachers in each county. This, so far as 

the experience of one State goes, determines the impropriety of 

connecting the two kinds of institutions. Whether the number of 

separate normal institutions, now proposed, is too great or not, is 

another question. 

The adoption of County Academies for the preparation of teachers 

would so tsub'livUe the small amount of acquirement and expe- 
rience in this department, which the present generation po98e«s» 
ss to cripple its usefulness. More than fifty professors would b*> 
required, all of snflicient qualifications to act as Presidents of their 
respective institationsy because ^ch county ought of right 
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ji£ good an institution as every other. But if four or six Mpante 
insli;utes were adopted, twenty or thirty professors would suffice, only 
four or six of whom need be qualified to act as Presidents, "fbis 
con =»i deration will be found to possess great weight, when it shall be 
discovered how very rare are the persons qualiri2d for the task.-^ 
Witli one well q»i:iUficd head to each institution the other departments 
ciui he filled with comparative ease. With }ut that head, whether the 
institJtion have one or many professors, it will be worth little. 

The hca'ion of County Academies is objectionable for the purpose 
in view* They arc in all cases situated at the seats of justice, where 
livln<{ is more expensive than in any other part of the county. If only 
a few strong teachnis' institutes were to be established, even at the 
county towns, tliis olvj'^'ction might hz overcome by providing lodgii^ 
and other advu'itujics, at tlie public expense, but to do so at &^y 
points in the Slate would be out of the qui'.^tion. 

Their oi*'j;anlzatio>x and moral 'government arc insufficient as semi- 
naries for teachers, Tiioy are almost without exception, mere day- 
schools, witlioutany control by the instructors over the pupils, except 
durin;;: school liours. This is an insurmountable objection, the moral 
training of tlie yoang teacher, being by lar the most important part 
of his education. 

The companionship of the ('ounty Academy is not the proper one 
for tlie youthful teacher. By this is not intended the vicious exam- 
ple presant'id in lar^re tov/ns, (thoagli this should not be forgotten, 
particularly when the pupil is under no permanent moral control,) bnt 
his society ifi schoil, lie who is about being sent forth , into the 
world to perform tlie highest and most dillicult duty of man, in 
training the young mind to knowledge and virtue, is taken from the 
society of ho}p, and expected at once to shake off his frivolity and 
giddiness, and, with little precept and no practice, to assume the 
grave functions of a teaclicr ! 

But the conclusive objection is that these institutions have long 
been in vigorous activity in some counties and have accomplished 
little if anything towards the object in view. Surely if they are 
capable of being made to do much good, it is not unreasonable to ask 
for even a small specimen. 

These are some of the reasons which have hitherto prevented a 
supply of teachers from County Academies, and should cause, the 
friends of the education of teachers to look for success in someoAer 
4lrection.j 
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Theoth0r mode suggested is* thecgency of the Colleges. Against 
this the Superintendent woahl most earnestly raise his voice, both 
on account of the injurious consequences to the colleges themselves, 
and the insuiHci^ncy of the means. 

The Colleges of Pennsylvania, after struggling for years against 
adverse i^ircufflstanees* which it is unnecessary ta enumerate, are, it 
is confidently believed, about to be sustained, and raised by the 
State to that standing which their own merits and her honor require. 
It would be the height of injustice now, for the sake of mere tem- 
porary considerations, to dog them with that which does not properly 
pertain to theic design, or to add conditions to tlie proposed aid not 
only miwortliy of hrr, and injurious to them, but not calculated to 
aecomplish tlie desired purpose. 

A College isi or should be, a chartered and permanently endowed 
institution, for instnuHion in the liberal arts and sciences, with power 
to grant degrees. All who enter it, should stand on a footing of per- 
fect equality, except so far as the necessary arrangement into classes, 
and the natural difference of mental capacity, separate them. All 
should have the same high object, viz : a diaploma, in view. None 
should-be there in p^irsuit of other objects to the injury of the pro- 
per design of the institution ; and above all, none should be subjected 
to the pain of witnessing a cantest for honors from which they ars 
debarred, or of bearing the sneer which rankles none the less because 
it is unmerited. 

That this would be the conseqnenoe of the presence of tlie unpre- 
tending candidate teadier, cuinot be denied, for its cause rests deep 
in the workings of human nature. That it ever can be avoided, is 
as doubtful as is the absolute perfectibility of that nature. The 
prosperous pursuit of a high object will ever impart feelings of com- 
placency, too often of arrotri'ice. The inability to enter upon it, will 
engender a morbid sensibility eifhr to see or to suspect contempt.— 
Both feelings are alike injurious to the individuals, and to the insti- 
tntton which is their theatre. 

Instead of encumbering the ('t)lleges with that which does no* 
belong to their object, the State should aid them freely and uncondi- 
tionally in it. This can never be done by exacting from them a cei> 
tain amount of Service for the aid bestowed, and that service too with- 
out their proper Sphere. If the Colleges are to be aided, they should 
be aided as Colleges, and not mocked with the semblance of assistance 
in no degree promotive of their own beneiit. 
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\ But even if the present purpose is at all practicsble with justice 
and safety to the Colleges, it can only be in a partial degree and as a 
secondary object. The time is forever, it is believed, passed when 
the preparation of teachers will or can be made subordinate to any 
pursuit or object whatever, or be assigned to some inferior depart- 
ment in an obscure room attached to any institution however high or 
celebrated. It demands and before long will receive, independently 
of all other objects, the chief care and the best talent of the Com- 
monwealth. 

On the other hand to make the Colleges at all sufficient to supply 
the immediate and urgent wants of the system (granting for a moment 
the possibility) either their present number of professors must be 
doubled or their present functions cease. They have now an aggre* 
gate of seven hundred and ninety students to about thirty-six profes- 
sors. It is supposed that the time of these professors is wholly 
occupied by their existing duties, and that though they could probably 
instruct larger^ yet that they could not do justice to more classes. 
Additional professors must therefore be provided for the teachers' 
classes. Not less than two thousand teachers or one-fif^ of th^ 
number required for the whole State should, to commence efficiently^ 
be under instruction at once. This number would leave two hundred 
and fifty students of this kind to each College, \vho would at least 
require the whole attention and time of all the present faculty, or 
make the doubling of tlieir number unavoidable. In tlie one case 
the Institutions would at once give up, and in the other, soon merge 
their proper collegiate character which would be a public loss. 

But, admit that teachers could be as readily prepared in the proposed 
appendages to the collegiate, as in separate Institutions, it is believed 
tliat the result would be most injurious to the cause of education and 
die profession of teaching. It must be borne in mind that education 
has suffered almost as much from the want of permanency and due 
respectability in the professors of the art of teaching, as from want 
of knowledge. But to place them in a higher literary institution to 
whose honors they cannot aspire, and consequently in sn inferior 
and equivocal position, would be a singular mode of raising them. — 
This doubtful and subordinate rank would dwell like an incubus on 
the character of tho profession. On the individual teacher its souring 
and depressing influence would be most injurious, and throagh him, 
as an Inevitable consequence, would reach and effect the whole ground 
work of education. 

Tiio sectarian character of most, if not all, of the Colleges pre- 
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0ent0 a strong reason against the connexion. In this remark it » 
not intended, on the one hand, to convey the idea tliat Colleges ought 
not to be managed by particular sects, nor on the other Uiat the 
teacher's seminary should be without sound moral instruction. Each 
College m \y, with perfect safety to freedom of conscience, belong to 
one den )miaation, so long as there arc others in the State controlled 
by difTerent sects, a.id so long as each student is at liberty to enter 
and depart whc:icver he chooses. But the candidate teacher would 
not at all times be enabled to select and change his College ; and the 
fact that he was preparing for his public duty under the instruction 
of a panicular sect, even though they did not actually interfere with 
his religious sentiments, would inevitably beget distrust in Uie public 
mind. The separate institution would be liable neither to this evil 
nor to the suspicion of it. The professors being appointed by some 
public authority, would, as a matter of course, be selected indifferenl- 
ly from the various denominations, and thus, at tbe same time that 
sound moral instruction was afforded as a part of the course of 
education, the check of public opinion and the presence of different 
denominations in the faculty, would liberalize its character. 

Tiie Colleges have already been tried as a means of supplying 
teachers, and with little success. Willi in* the last eight years 
$48,500 hav3 b3 3n given by the State to five of these Institutions 
principally on condition, that they should instruct a certain number of 
persons (ninety-one) for teachers of English schools, annually for a 
specified time. Last year there were sixty-one students preparing 
for this business in all the Collecrcs of the State. Every one knows 
how few of tho persons who are thus prepared ever actually exercise 
the profession. It is douhted wliethcr there are, at the present mo- 
ment, in the whole State, one hundred persons thus educated, per- 
manently and actually engaged as teachers of Primary schools. Hope 
from this quarter is dead. 

The present professors of the Colleges, merely as such, are not 
qualified to instnict teaohers. In making this assertion it is not in- 
tended to doubt their talent or ability for their proper duties. On the 
contrary, it is known and cheerfully admitted, that as a body, their 
qualifications :md standing arc honorable to the State. But the kind 
and manner of teachino: in a CoUes'e, are widely different from those 
of a primary school. To understand one, does not argue a knowl- 
edge of the other, and certainly, whether the theoretical science !• 
possessed or not, actual experience is not claimed. 
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The manner heretofore adopted by the State, to secure the educa- 
tion of teachers by tl)e Colleges, was to cause them to afford tuition 
in the proper branches, free of charge, to a certain number of young^ 
men. This has been done, it is believed, by all the Colleges whose 
duty it is. whenever the proper number of applicants oflTered. But, 
having failed to effect die dessired end by this means, a new proposi- 
tion is now made. It is, that the State shall pay the college a certain 
«um for every young man, prepared to fulfil the ofHce of Common 
School master: the State at the same time, taking a bond widi 
surety from him that he will exercise the calling for a stated time ; 
the bond to be enforced if he fail to do so, otherwise to be of no 
effect ; and he of course receiving the ordinary salary of a ieacher, 
while engaged. 

This project seems to be even more objectionable than the other. 
It can never meet the wants of the system. The young man who conid 
get suflicient surety in such a bond, could, on the strength of the 
same good chafracter which obt;iined it, procure the money or the 
means of accomplishing his uncvulif tonal education, at the comple- 
tion of which, he would not be confined to one business, but be free 
to devote himself to tlie most profitable. It removes none of the 
objections against coupling the instruction of teachers witli the Col- 
ieges, but in addition to tlie main fault of educating them in a subor- 
dinate department, adds the clog of a bond, and thus sends them out 
into the world bound to a profession, which however tolerable or even 
agreeable, when freely pursued, will inevitably soon become irksome 
and disagreeable when fastened upon them. They will not perhapg 
murmur openly against the dehf, but vent all their ill humour ag^ist 
•the profession. Its exercise will thus become not merely unpleasant 
to thelnselves, but otfious in the eyes of others, who under different 
circumstances might have devoted themselves to it. 

It is hoped that Pennsylvania, who has bestowed freely so much 
for the promotion of learning, will not now eke out, at a price in dol- 
lars and cents, a conditional education to him to whom the best stores 
of knowledge should be poured out largely and without price. Above 
all, it is believed tlie time will never come, when she shall appear in 
<50UTt against, or pursue to another State as a fugitive debtor, a soil 
whose spirit she had damped, and whose home she had rendered un- 
pleasant, by her conditional bounty. 

This view of the matter takes for granted that the bond will be 
fulfilled, or the surety made liable. It should not however be forgotf 
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ten, that the one may be broken and the other prove wordiless. 
Teachers to ba fully useful must l?e independent. . To, make theia 
80, their education must be free, and thsir seminaries separat^-^^t 
least not subordinate. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the remarks presented in a former part 
of this report, in support of the propriety of establishing J*raqtical 
Institutes for teachers, and to serve as tjie higheat seminaries of ih^ 
free system. Neither is it requisite to show that if properly organ- 
ized, tli6y will possess all the advantages wanting in academies and 
colleges, and that they will add to 'the prosperity and usefulness of 
those institutions. 

It is only necessary to picture to ones self, tjje iinis|ied teacher 
emerging from a course of proper intellectual and .moral training, 
in an independent institution, to Ke convinced that he is a different 
being from any that we have yet seen. He leaves the walls into 
which he had forced his way by merit, and where he stood the equal, 
and his proposed profession the first object of all, with a d^nity of 
pnrposie, a fitness for his calling, and a desire to exercise it, unattaina- 
ble by any other means. 

What should be the organization, course of study and minute de- 
tails of the Practical Institute ? The Superintendent will not attempt 
to answer this question, because he is neither capable of doing it fully. 
nor is it necessary that it should be done now* Time must be taken 
for the task by whomsoever may be designated to perform it. Infor- 
mation must be sought, the experience of other countries be collect- 
ed, and the utmost care taken that no radical error shall enter into 
the plan. 

. It is not now proposed that complete institutions, such as those 
attempted to be described, shall forthwith be esfciblished. They* 
should they be established, are intended to raise up and educate in 
all the branches of a finished English education, a body of teachers 
from and for the primary and secondary schools. This will require 
years. But the wants of the system will not bear the delay of yeani. 
They must be supplied now. 

The present proposition then is immediately to establish two 
seminaries, exclusively for improving (he present generation . of 
teachers, which shall by degrees rise and widen into practicql insti- 
iutes, such as have been described, after this temporary purpose 
shaD have been accomplished. 

A present appropriation of $25,000 and an annual sum of I20»000 
for tn/o years afterwards will effect this. 
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Little, fortunately, will be required for buildings. Madison ColkgB, 
at Uniontown, Fayette county, and Franklin College, at Lancaster, 
are both vacant and botli well situated so as to accommodate the moat 
popular parts of the State, and easy of access by rail roads, canals and 
turnpikes. It is also said that one or otiier of the Colleges in Wash- 
ington county, might perhaps be induced to change its character for 
the good of the ca^c of education, should M adison not be adopted. 
Hereafter when additional Institutes become necessary, seme point in 
Luzerne or Lycoming, for the North East, and in Venango or Jeffer- 
son, for the North West, might be selected, with Centre for the Mid- 
dle Institute, 

But, for the present, buildings nearly ready for use can be obtained 
at the places just named. It is supposed that $2,(iG0 would put 
them in sufficient repair, $6,000 would provide a small Library, 
Philosophical apparatus, specimens for the illustration of the natural 
sciences, &c. $12,000 would pay the salaries of twelve Professors, 
six for each Institute, and $2,000 would provide them with dwelling 
houses, leaving $3,000 for contigencies. 

The mode of instruction should be by lectures, with subsequent 
examinations ; recitations in classes ; model schools, &c. Each 
professor should deliver at least one lecture to the whole number ot 
students every week, and meet a class for recitation twice each day. 

The sciences taught might be Grammar, Geography, History, 
Mathamatics, Chemistry and Mineralogy, Natural History and 
Botany, Moral Philosophy, with the Evidences of Christianity, &;c. 
It is not m-^ant that these branches, or any other that might be added^ 
should be taught in the ordinary manner, as if to mere learners for 
their own benefit, but that inslruclion in them should be coupled 
with directions for the best manner of imparting them to others. For 
instance, the best textbooks should be pointed out — the kind and man- 
ner of obtaining the necessary apparatus and performing the sim- 
pler experiments, explained (fee. 

Thus the most important branch would, as it should, be the art of 
instruction* Knowledge in other arts and sciences, should only be 
imparted as incidental and secondary. This could be accomplished 
by forming the scholar teachers themselves into model schools, and 
while adding to their store of general knowledge, enabling them also 
to impart it with full benefit and effect to others. In this way the 
correct principles of the classification of pupils — ^the modes of stimu- 
lating industry and rewarding merit— the best kind of school books 
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— ^the use of the black boards, and other shool-room aids could be 
made known ; and in six or even three months a' teacher of the most 
limited qualificatious, but possessing ordinary intelligence, be impro- 
ved into a highly useful instructor. 

The expense to the teacher would be very trifling. On the sup- 
position that he could only spare three months from his school in 
each year, the cDst for that time need not exceed-thirty dollars, viz : 
twelve weeks board at two dollars per week, and six dollars for travel- 
ling expenses. Two such courses would add so much to his useful- 
ness, that the Districts generally would soon find their advantage in 
aiding their teachers to attend the Institute. 

Each Institute could easily afford instruction to one thousand per- 
sons in the course of the year; and would in this way soon improve 
die whole body of teachers in the State. 

To teachers attending a certain time, passing an examination, and 
austaininn- a good moral character while at the Institute, a diploma 
should be given, with a certificate of the exact grade of professional 
qualifications possessed. These would secure employment to their 
possessors, and prevent the necessity of an examination by Directors, 
very much to their relief and the benefit of the system. The hope 
of obtaining such a passport to confidence and employment, would 
undoubtedly form a strong inducement to enter the Institution. 

The undersigned is firm in the belief that this cheap and practica- 
ble mode, will, if adopted, revolutionize the whole business of teach- 
in^y in two years 5 and that in five years, the full Practical Institutes 
having then grown up, the name of *School Teacher' will be among 
Vae most honorable in the land. When that is effected the spirit of 
learning will spread over the whole State, and the perfection of the 
System be soon accomplished. 

Five Practical Institutes would be capable of affording nstruction 
to 2,500 students atone time. Of these, the one half (1,250) would 
*^ually complete tlieir course each year. If even the one fourth of 
tncb. annual graduates should devote themselves to the business of 
instruci-^ji^ such a regular and continued accession to the body of 
teachers ^^.\^ fQ,.j^ j^^ abundant supply. The rest might apply 
themselves to 0,,^^ pursuits, and enrich the community with their 
knowledge in ever^,,^^^j^ ^^ business) 
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IV. BENEFICIAL RESt'LTl^ OF THE SYSTEM THtB PAR 

During the past summer and autumn the Superintendent visited 
the seats of justice of thirty-three of the counties of the State, for the 
purpose of arcertiining the condition of the sysLem, and of settling 
on the spot, such controversies as were subject to Iiis jurisdiction. 
The counties visiteJ were York, A darns, Franklin^ Bedford, Somer- 
set, Westmoreland, Fayette, Greene, Washington, Allegheny, Bea- 
ver, Butler, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Venango, Jefferson, Clearfield, 
Centre, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry, Cumherlmd, Huntingdon, Cambria, 
Indiana, Armstrong, Union, Northumberland, Lycoming, Luzerne, 
Columbia and Schuylkill, This tonr was found to he so valuable as 
.^ means of gaining the most useful and exact knowledge of the slate 
and wants of the sysiem, and of introducing Iiarmony and uniformity 
into all its operations, that ootiiiiig but a want of time prevented ita 
extension to all the counties. It is pioposod to complete it next 
Bumracr. 

By this means a direct pirsorial inlorview was enjoyed with more 
than two thousand Dircr'tors, and a lirje num^pr of Teachers and 
other intelligent persons interested in tlie cjuse of popular education. 
Many Schools, a number of Academies and four Colleges, were also 
visited. During the same period a large number of letters giving ex- 
planatory decisions and advice under the school law, were also writ- 
ten, exclusive of circulars, warrants, plans of scliool houses, blank 
forms of report, &c. On the whole, such a mass of information was 
acquired as could scarcely be gained in any other manner. 

The most striking change remarked is in the kind of controver- 
cies submitted to the Superintendent. Heretofore ttiey were gener- 
ally such as grew out of opposition to the Common School System 
as a whole. Now they relate to contests for its advantages, such as 
the location of a school house, distribution of tha district fun<)'» 
clpice of teacher, admission of pupils, <fec. The strife was for'^'^^'y 
asainst the law, now it is under the law for its benefits. 

Another valuable change is the greater degree of regula^'^^^ " "^* 
been introduced into the transactions of Dircctoi*' e diflerent 
Boards now entitle themselves with much mo/''*' ^ ^^^ " "^''" 
marly to their State appropriation, and m-" . ^^^^^^ with more 

fulness and punctuality. , . . i^, 

^ ^ • . e .' -.istncts the crisis of tires J Dw^j- 

In a largo majority of acceptm' * 
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passed. The school houses are mainly completed, and hereafter a 
small amount of tax in addition to the State appropriation, will keep 
the schools in operation a great portion of the year. It can now be 
judged by its legitimate fruit, sound and regular instruction^ and 
not by its unavoidable, but unpopular in^^ident, taxation. 

The profession of teaching is much elevated. Instances of bad 
moral character, and intemperate habits ^re hardly to be met with, 
though formeily Schqpl Masters, who above all others should be per- 
fectly exemplary as a class, were not remarkable in this respect. In 
the towns and boroughs there is a most marked and gratifying im- 
provement both in qualifications and character. 

The compensation of teachers, though far from what it should be, 
is increasing. This is producing, though slowly, its sure effect, 
improvement in their qualifications as a body. Expulsion for bad 
character from the profession, and increased remuneration are begin- 
lung to induce persons to exercise it who could not, and would not, 
do so a few years ago. 

A most beneficial spirit of inquiry, as to the best kind of school 
books, is excited. A few years ago there was perfect indiiTerence 
on the subject. Its vast importance is now beginning to be appre- 
ciated. 

One of the most eheering results of the system, and which is be- 
coming more apparent every day, is the removal of the odious dis- 
tinction between rich and poor scholars ; and the readiness and bar* 
mony with which all are learning to meet as eqnals on the broad 
platform of education. 

Among the fruits of the system are also 'to be mentioned the 
increased number of children (fully double) brought under the school 
roof by its means, and the decreased cost of instruction (one half) 
since its adoption in the accepting districts. 

But by far the best efifect is the general discussion of its merits, 
and of the nature and best menus of education generally, which has 
b een spread over the whole State. Many mistakes have, it is true, 
been made and wrong measures of detail adopted, but the experience 
acquired even in the progress of correcting them, is invaluable. The 
whole Stale is awakened ; tlie whole population is learning on the 
fliibject. Some there are to be sure who yet contend against free 
schools, but their very opposition spreads and deepens the knowl- 
edge and conviction of its superiority. 
3 
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V. DETAILS OF THE SYSTEM. 

1. COVPARATIVK 8TNOP8I8. 



The following statement will exhibit at one view the progress of 
the system since the date of the last annual report : 



The whole number of districts, 

The number of paid districts, 

The number that reported, 

Whole number of schools, 

Whole number of teachers, 

Whole number of scholars, 

Average compensation of male teachers, 

do. do. of female do. 

Duration of teaching. 
Cost of each pnpil per quarter. 



IDifKennoe. 




It will be perceived that there is an increase in nearly every one 
of the items in the foregoing statement since last year, all being 
favorable to the system except those of the salaries of fefflale teach- 
ers, and the cost of instruction per scholar. It is believed that this 
last average is not exactly correct, many of the districts baring inclu- 
ded under the head of instruction, expenses that should have been 
embraced eUe where. The Superintendent would estimate the ave- 
rage at $i 10, being little more than that of last season. The cost 
of teaching will, beyond a doubt, be further reduced. When all the 
children of each primary district get into the habit of attending school, 
which is by no means the case at present, the average will be pro- 
portionably diminished, as no additional expense will thereby be 
incurred. 

2. DISTRICTS. 

The whole number of districts (townships, borooglis and wards,) 
in the State, exclusive of the city and county of Philadelphia and 
the city of Lancaster, as near as can be ascertained, is now 1001 , o. 
these 765 are accepting districts, having assessed a tax and received 
their appropriation for the annual year, being 162 more than at the 
date of the last report. Since that time none have discontiDued 
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the system at the triennial election on the first Tuesday of May last, 
-and sixty-five have for the first time accepted. 

The principal increase of accepting districts is in the mixed and 
Oerman counties. The system has done little more than held its 
own in the ** Friend" counties of Chester, Montgomery and Bucks. 
Delaware, owing to peculiar circumstances, has only two non-accept- 
ing districts. These facts deserve to be noted for use when a gene- 
lal revision of the school-law shall take place. 

Six hundred and sixty-four of the accepting districts have reported 
their operations for the past year. The remaining 101 are principal- 
ly such as accepted, for the first time, last spring, and have not yet 
•commenced teaching, being engaged in building school houses. 

The number of districts is continually increasing by the formation 
af new townships. There seems to be little change necessary in the 
law with regard to them, except a provision making it the duty 
of the proper County Commissioners to ascertain, and return to this 
Department the number of taxables in the bounds oP the new town- 
ship, according to the next proceeding septennial enumeration of taxa- 
bles, and the proportion taken from' each of the old townships out of 
which the new one is formed. This can only be done by the Com- 
missioners, and without it, it is impossible to pay their appropria- 
tion to the new districts. It would also be well to direct that in case 
of the formation of new districts, the actual separation in school 
affairs should not take place till the termination of teaching for the 
current season ; but permitting the new board of^ Directors, should 
any be chosen in the mean time, to levy a tax, receive appropiiation, 
provide houses, and make all other preparatory arrangements for the 
succeeding year's operations. This would prevent many unpleasant 
disputes. 

Districts composed of wards or boroughs, aie found to diflfer in 
many of the details of the system from those in the country. No 
division into sub-districts, or of the district funds among the schools, 
is necessary. The large number of Directors which is generally 
complained of in the country, is found rather to be a benefit. Schools 
are formed not by territorial limits, but according to the age and ad- 
vancement of the pupils, very much to their benefit, to the ease of 
the teacher, and to the promotion of economy and system in expen* 
diture. And instead of having the recess, if any occur, take place 
in summer, which is required by the agricultural pursuits of country 
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difftricts, it is often found better, for the pfuipooe of Mring fuel and 
for other reasons, to have it in the winter setaon. 

3. PRIIURY DISTSICTS. 

Districts are dirided at the discretion of Directors into sob or pri- 
mary districts, containing generally one school each. In districts 
that have the system fairly in operation the ararage number of pri- 
mary distiicts in each, seems to be about seven, and their extent about 
three and a half miles square. 

With the exception of the location of school houses, the arrange- 
ment of primary districts is the most fruitful source of controversy. 
The practice of sub-division has become very general and shoiild be 
encouraged. Frequently, however, it is performed hastily, and in all 
cases gives more or less dissatisfaction at first to the persons rending 
at the extremes. This oflen produces much angry feeling, and in a 
few cases the decision of one board of directors has been reversed 
by the next, and an entirely new sub-division attempted, to the great 
injury of tlie system and the district, after school houses had been 
located and built, and the other permanent arrangements completed. 
This ruinous practice of an entire remodeling of the district has on all 
occasions been discountenanced ; at the same time the formation of 
new Primary districts out of two or more old ones, or the mere 
change of boundary for the better accommodation of persons who had 
real cause of complaint, has been encouraged* 

It will before long be found necessary to make the formation of 
primary districts obligatory on directors in all oases, except in townsy 
and to prohibit by law any chknge in their bounds except at a lull 
meeting of the proper board of directors, and witli the consent of the 
committee of the primary district concerned. This latter provision 
will at letet prevent hasty and injurious action on this delicate point ; 
and will in most cases produce such results as will be acceptaUe to 
the majority. 
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4. SBCONDARY DISTRICTS. 

There are yet no secondary districts, though secondary or ' higrh\ 
schools are in existence in many of the larger towns, as Carlisle. 
Washington, Lewistown, &c. In Carlisle particularly^ the arrange- 
ment of the free schools is most admirable. 

But secondary districts and schools cannot long be generally dis- 
pensed with. Every feature and advance of the system points to 
them. Where such districts are formed, they will probably in the 
country consist of not less than two, nor more than four pi*imary 
districts. The school being at the centre of such a district will be 
within reasonable distance of all. The details of its government 
should be vested in a board composed of one member from each 
of the primary districts composing it, with a general power of 
supervisioi^reserved to the directors of the district, as in the case of 

primary districts. 

* 

5.. DIRECTORS, PRESIDENTS, SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS. 

The whole government of each district is at present lodged in a 
board of six directors, with an appeal to the Superintendent in certain 
cases. Their officers are a President and Secretary, who must, and a 
Treasurer who should not, be members of the board. 

Neither the directors, nor any of their officers are compensated 
for their services, but the treasurer gives bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. 

The duties of the Board are to appoint their own officers ; fix the 
amount of, and assess the school tax, and make exonerations ; make 
sub-division of the^ districts if they deem it expedient ; locate and 
build or otherwise procure school houses, and purchase the lots; 
examine, and appoint teachers except in primary districts, formally 
laid off, in which case they only possess the rigfit of confirniing or 
rejecting the nomination of the committee, and of dismissal for ill 
conduct ; distribute the school funds among primary districts ; fix the 
salaries of teachers in all cases ; visit and regulate the schools when 
in operation ; prescribe the kind of books to be used .and the duration 
of teaching in each year ; designate the school into which each pupil 
shall be admitted ; suspend or dismiss pupils for bad conduct; make 
all necessary district regulations or by-laws, and cause to be prepared 
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and transmitted to the Superintendent annually a report of their pro* 
ceedings. 

The President's duties are, to preside at the meetings of the board; 
to issue the warrant and the duplicate for the eoUection of the district 
tax, to the township collector ** or some other suitable person," and 
to take bond to secure the faithful discharge of that duty ; to take 
bond from the treasurer; to sign the certificate to the Superintendent 
of the assessment of tax on which the State appropriation is paid ; 
to sign all orders on the Treasurer issued by order of the board for 
the payment of the district expenses ; and to sign and transmit the 
annual report to the Superintendent. 

The Secretary's duties are, to keep the minutes of the board ; 
prepare the duplicate of the school tax ; keep an account of abate- 
ments and exonorations ; prepare and attest orders on the treasurer 
and other documents signed by the president; and make out the 
annual report. 

The duties of the treasurer are to give bond for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty ; receive all State appropriation, district tax and 
other funds of the district ; pay all orders of the board signed by the 
president and attested by the secretary ; settle his accounts annually 
before the township or borough Auditors ; and pay over the balance 
to his successor in office. 

This all looks well, and systematic on paper ; but unfortunately is^ 
found defective in practice. 

In many cases the directors either neglect or refuse to perform their 
duties, to which there is no mode of compelling them, and thus 
paralize the whole operations of the district. In others it is com- 
plained that the large powers of their office are not exercised with 
sufficient regard to the wants and feelings of the district. The many 
and unpaid duties of Secretaries are frequently neglected, and it is 
very often impossible to obtain a person to undertake the trouble and 
liabilities of Treasurer without any compensation. 

In the last annual report, it was proposed to allow directors and 
their officers a slight compensation for their services. Either this 
course must shortly be adopted, or their number and duties must be 
decieased. The Superintendent has been inclined to favor the latter 
mode, by the information and experience of the past season. 

The strong and increased anxiety manifested in every district for 
the welfare of the system, seems to render it certain, that the power- 
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ful motive of self-interest and love to offspring, may be so operated 
on, and brought to bear in its favor as sufficiently to stimulate the 
exertions of most of the officers. Nothing but the greatest desire 
for its benefits could have carried the various boards of directors 
through the performance of their buthensome, often thankless and 
always difficult tasks, in locating and building the school houses and 
putting the system into operation. That portion of difficulty is now, 
happily, nearly completed or better understood. Future operations 
will, it is hoped, be less embarrassing. 

The following changes would probably produce the desired activity 
in the officers of the system, and at the same time command the con- 
fidence of the public. 

1st. Such a diminution of power and labor as will relieve the board 
of directors, (decreased to three in. districts preferring that number,) 
of all the acts and duties not pertaining to the whole district, leaving 
them only the regulation of tax ; appointment of collector and trea- 
surer ; distribution of school funds ; procuring of school houses ; 
examination of teachers ; annual or semi-annual visitation of the school ; 
formation and change of primary districts in the manner before men- 
tioned ; and preparation of the annual district report. The whole of 
this might be peiformed in a very few days in each year, and could 
not be so biirthensome as to prevent its performance by any citizen 
even of moderate public spirit. 

2d. Such an increase of the powers of the committees of Primary 
and Secondary school districts (when the latter are established) as 
will give them the control of all matters solely pertaining to their 
respective scliools ; among which would be the selection and employ • 
ment of the teachers, subject to examination by the directors ; — 
the adoption of school regulations and of school books ; the visita- 
tion of the schools ; the provision of fuel ; the transmission of 
scholars from the Primary to the Secondary school ; the preparation 
of a quarterly report to the board of directors, &c. This would 
relieve the directors of the greatest portion of their labor and would 
impose it on persons who feel a direct interest in its faithful perform- 
ance, viz : the parents of the pupils. 

If this plan should be adopted, it would not be necessary to allow 
compensation eitlier to presidents, directors as such, or committee 
men. 

9d. It is unjust not to pay secretaries and treasurers for their labor, 
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and tlie Utter for his risk in receiving, keeping, and paying oot oop- 
rectly, and in good money, and accounting for, tfae^uttds of the dis- 
trict. The keeping of the minutes and preparation of the tax dnpU- 
catc and report are laborious duties imposed on the seoretaiy from 
which other directors are exempt It is therefore right and heshoold 
be paid. 

The difficulty of inducing persons to give bond as treasurer and yet 
receive no remuneration, may be the means of throwing the distriet 
funds into speculating or unsafe hands, and thus the desire to sare a 
small sum may cause the loss of the whole. It wUl become the duty 
of tfie Legislature to guard against this danger by still exacting the 
bond, but paying for the risk and trouble. 

A specific provision seems also necessar}- to compel attendance to 
their duties by, or to vacate the seats of negligent or unwilling directors. 
Much unnecessary loss of time, by attentive directors, is caused . in 
this way. Frequently, two, three and four attempto, are made to 
have a meeting of tlie hoard before a quorum can be obtained. 

6. PRIMARY COMMITTEES. 

These committees, consisting of three individuals in each primary 
district, only possess the power of nominating the td'acher to the 
directors of the district, but really in many cases are entnisted by the 
board witli, and advantageously exercise most of the powers specified as 
proper for them under the preceding head. This fact strongly indi- 
cates the necessity of the proposed addition to their duties. 
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7. SCHOOL LOTS. 



Tlie average size of the lots is forty -five perches and two-tenths, 
and their average value $59 70 j, over the whole Slate. 

Of one half of them, the title is absolute fee simple, acquired 
sometimes at full, and sometimes at a nominal consideration, by the 
directors, either for building new houses on, or with old houses al- 
ready built and without cost from the trustees by whom the property 
was held for the purposes of education, before the system was 
adopted. Of the other half, the title is conditional, to be divested 
whenever the property ceases to be used for school purposes. la 
the latter cases generally a mere nominal price has been paid. In 
the towns, many of tlie lots are valuable, and in the country they 
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* 
aie generally situated so as io enjoy the advantages oC shade, wate^ 

and public roads. Excluding the lots in towns, the average value ir 

the country would be about 825 00 each. 

8. SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The whole number of completed houses in the districts that have 
reported is 2,098. The number in progress 609. The number yet 
required 880. The reports on this subject were not full^ Their 
average size is 24 feet by 24 ; with high ceilings, large windows and 
comfoctabte seats and desks, in such as were recently built. 

In the distiicts that have reported on the subject, the whole num- 
ber of log school houses 1,577, of frame 1,093, of stone 290, and 
of brick 285 ; the average cost of all kinds is $274 179 ; and the 
average value seems to be $251 09$. This apparent excess of cost 
over value which cannot exist in reality, seems to be owing to the 
fact that many of the districts in estimating the cost did not take into 
account the old houses, for which nothing had been paid, but includ- 
ed them when estimating the average value. This would materially 
affect the general average. . 

The school house appropriation of last session, has been of great 
benefit to the system. The buildings are now at least fifty per cent 
better than they were twelve months ago, and have improved one 
hundred per cent, within the last three years. Should the Common- 
wealth hereafter make another appropriation to this object, it would 
be advisable to provide that the houses shall be built according to 
a specified plan, so far at least as relates to their materials, size and 
the arrangement of window^s and doors. 

In order to supply this deficiency in the resolution of last session, 
the Superintendent prepared and forwarded to every district during 
the summer, a plan and direclions for the interior arrangements of a 
school houise, carefully prepared and adapted to the supposed wants 
of the districts. It was not however forwarded till other plans had 
been adopted and acted on in most of the districts, but has been fol- 
lowed in many and seems to give satisfaction. It fias at least turned 
public attention to this interesting matter. 

The school house should not only be so arranged inside , as to 
afford comfortable seats and desks to each scholar according to his 
size, with ready access to them without disturbance to others, and 
with the faces of all the scholars in view of the teacher, but it should 
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be well ventilated in snmmer, ami heated in winter. Itii exterior 
appearance also should be tastefal and agreeable to the eye. If the 
ten thousand primary school houses which Pen nsylrania will boast in 
three years, shall all be built or improved according to some uniform 
plan, they will form the most beautiful as well as the noblest feature 
in her scenery. 

The inost frequent and embittered controversies that come to the 
knowledge of the Superintendent, are these growing out of the loca- 
tion of school house?. Though they are not within his jurisdiction, 
yet, he has never refrained from interposing his advice when deemed 
useful. The rule most frequently suggested for determining these 
unpleasant cases is this ; That the board of directors select one of 
their number not residing within the contending primary dlsthet, 
who, with four citizens residing within, but at the opposite extremes 
of it, shall examine the whole matter and determine the spot. 

The decision of such a committee, representing both the board of 
directors and the citizens residing farthest from the centre of the pri- 
mary district, it is supposed, ought to be satisfactory to the board, 
and to the citizens. Certainly if the opposite extremes are pleased, 
those at the intermediate points will have no good cause to murmur. 

No interposition of the Legislature it required, or can be of any 
avail, in these cases. They must be left to the discretion of the per- 
sons residing on the ground and to the healing influence of time. 

0. teachers' houses and lots. 

There are as yet few if any teachers' houses provided by the dis- 
tricts. But the system will not be complete, or the profession of 
teaching permanent, till they ^are possessed. 

The teacher is now a wanderer. He engages for a month, a qutr- 
tei, or a half year, in one neighborhood and next season is perhaps 
found a hundred miles off in pursuit of his precarious subsistence. He 
eannot thus possibly attain that degree of knowledge of the habits 
and dispositions of his pupils, which is so necessary to successful 
instruction. Neither can he acquire the respect and esteem of which 
he should be the object and which can be merited alone by foil 
knowledge of his chaiacter, and a long course of good conduct. By 
this itinerant life, he either soon becomes disgusted with his profes- 
sion and leaves it at the first opportunity, or looses hi3 hope, and 
his energy ; and with him, sinks the respectability of the profession.. 
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There are it is true, many and bright exceptions, bat it is at the 
general rule and not the exception that we are to look. 

In addition to the stability and increased usefulness which a per- 
manent and comfortable residence for the teacher will produce, it 
will also be a great saving to the districts. A teacher provided with 
a comfortable house and garden for the whole year, will certainly 
demand less for his services, than he who is either obliged to board 
out or rent. Being comfortably placed for the year, he will be indu- 
ced k) open a private school, after the termination of free teaching, 
and thus be found at his post when the district school re-opens for 
the next season, and will be enabled to teach for less, than if he was 
obliged either to move his family every six months, or be out of 

employ half his time. 

The subject of teachers* houses is lieie introduced to bring it to 

the notice of directors, especially in new counties where land is 

cheap. They will find it to be very much to their future advantage, 

if they now, in providing school lots, procure them of sufficient size 

for a teacher's house and garden, in addition to the school house and 

play ground. One or even half an acre will be sufficient. 

10. TEACHERS. 

In the districts that reported, there are 4,841 teachers, viz : 3,351 
male and 1,490 female. Their moral characters are all good, and 
their professional qualidcations are slowly improving in the country 
districts. In the towns there is a manifest change for the better. 

Persons are now found anxious to undertake the business of in- 
struction in primary schools, who would not do so three years ago. 
This is owing mainly to the increased respectability of the calling. 
It is in this way that the chief imptovement is effected. 

11. SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

The compensation is increasing. It is now $18 89| and four 
years ago it was not $14 00 for males. 

This is one of the most cheering results of the system. It is in 
vain to expect well qualified persons to assume an employment how- 
ever necessary and useful, unless they are properly compensated. 
It is equally certain th^t they will, when they receive a fair remuner- 
ation. Ih the latter event the supply can soon be made to equal the 
demand. 
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Daring the Superintendeiit's recent tour, surprise was often shown 
by directors, when told chat instead of fixing a maxinuum compen- 
sation beyond which they would not go in employinga teacher, they 
ought by all means to establish a respectable minimum, less than 
whieh they should not in any case give the teacher of a full pri- 
mary district. But the reasons for such a regulation are strong. 

By its adoption they at once raise the profession of teachiog many 
degr^s above its former degraded standard, they make it at least 
equal in emolument with that of an ordinary mechanic, and they ex- 
clude from it all whose services are not supposed worth the Exed 
price. They thus place a limit at least to its further degfadation, 
while by not establishing a maximum, they leave it indefinitely open 
to advancement, on the principle that talent and skill will always be 
paid for in proportion to their degree above the ordinary standard* 

But the main and imperative reason is found in the fundamental 

m 

principle of the system itself, which is, that education shall not only 
be bestowed on a// but that all shall have the same quality of instruc- 
tion. This can only be accomplished by affording to all like facili- 
ties. But like facilities are not afforded to all, when one school has 
a first rate teacher and another an incompetent one. Cheap teachers, 
are therefore to be avoided because cheapness, when there is so great 
a demand, is possitive proof of incompetency to a greater or less 
extent. 

The only departure from tliis rule at all justifiable, is in the case 
of small primary districts, whose population will not entitle them to 
a full portion of the pliblic money. In such it may become neces- 
sary to retain a teacher, at a lower salary than the standard, rather 
than have no teaching at all. 

On the other hand, it was strongly urged on directors to consent 
to the employment of teachers at higher rates than the established 
maximum, whenever they were convinced that the services of the 
individual were worth the increased price. This of course should not 
be done without the consent of the primary district interested, or in 
very peculiar cases. But whenever a primary district is found suf- 
ficiently enlightened to prefer four months teaching by a superior in- 
structor, to six, by one of more limiteJ qualifications, it should be 
permitted. The practice will have a most beneficial influence on the 
profession. If the system show a capacity to make the compensa- 
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tion of its teachers keep pace with their merit, the^r will be continu- 
ally stiDiulated to renewed efforts for excellence. 

A most unjust difference prevails in some counties between the 
salaries of male and female teachers. The latter, though possessing 
equal, if not superior qualifications, are generally forced to be con- 
tent with a third of the amount paid the former. This should not be. 
The fact is undeniable that in the same number of male and female 
teachers, the greater portion of incompetency will be found among 
the males. The reason is plain. Heretofore men of learning and 
talents received greater encouragement in other callings, while this 
waa almost the only sphere in which a well educated female could 
find employment. Hence the most learned of the one sex, but not 
of the other, were found in the exercise of the profession. 

12. SCHOOLS. 

There were 4,089 primar}' schools taught in the districts that have 
reported. Of these, eighty-six were German, twenty-two endowed 
schools, and seventeen coloured. The avarage number of scholars 
in each, was about forty-two, and they were kept open on an ave- 
rage six months in the year. 

There were few secondary or high schools kept, except in the 
laige towns, in which some of an admirable kind and great useful- 
ness were taught j showing that the free schools can be made accep- 
table to the rich as well as the poor. 

In many districts, particularly to the north, the praiseworthy prac- 
tice prevails of opening the schools in summer with female teachers, 
for the small children who are unable to walk to them in winter 
This proceeding deserves to be encouraged. 

13. SCHOLARS. 

The whole number of scholars taught during the year in the dis- 
tricts which reported was 189,355. Of these, 3,612 were excla- 
sively German^ 923 were in endowed schools, 'and 714 were 
eoloared. The average cost of teaching each per month was, as 
reported, forty-two and a half cents, bnt was not in reality over thir- 
ty-seven cents. 

The whole number of young persons between five and fifleen 
years of age in the districts that reported, is supposed to be about 
200,000. 
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So far as returaa hare been received the whole namber taaght in 
schools of all kinds in the same districts before the adoption of the 
system, was 80,00ii. The cost of teaching each per month was aboat 
•eventy-five cents. 

During the tour made last summer and fall, a marked difference 
was perceived in the number of children brought into the Common 
Schools in different parts of the State. Proceeding from south to 
north it was found that along the southern portion of the State gen- 
erally, the number of pupils was considerably more than doubled by 
the Common School system. In the middle counties the portion was 
not quite so great, but was nearly double. While in the northern 
counties the increase was not more than one-third. On the whole, 
it may with safety be said, that the number of children in the Com- 
mon Schools is double that of the schools which preceded them in 
the same districts. 

In the large towns of every part of the State, the improvement is 
ti uly astonishing. In forty of the boroughs and wards which have re- 
ported, there were 5,027 children in school before the system was 
put into operation. Last year there were 12,643. The old schools 
were kept open eight and a half months. The Common Schools were 
open the same length Qf time. The cost of teaching each pupil under 
the old system, was eighty-two cents per month ; under the Common 
School system, it was forty cents. Here we have more than double 
the number of children educated the same time for the same expense, 
to say nothing of the immense moral advantage of saving so many 
human beings from a servitude to idleness and vice in the streets. 

14. BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

The branches of study in the country primary schools are gener- 
ally reading, writing, grammar, geography; and arithmeiic. In some 
few the higher branches have been commenced, but the practice has 
not been encouraged, except in such districts as had previously ihade a 
full provision for the instruction of all their ciiildren in those just 
specified. 

In tow;ns. History, Composition, Book-keeping, some portions of 
Mathematics, with various other branches have been taught suc- 
cessfully. 
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15. PROGRESS OF SCHOLARS. 

The progress of the Common School pupils is, in all cases, reportr 
ed to be quite as good as in the schools which preceded them, and 
in most there is a decided improvement* 

16. SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Of the reporting districts, 195 have adopted a uniform series of 
school books, and the remainder have not. Subjoined will be found 
a statement of the kind of books used, and of the number of districts 
that have adopted each kind so far as reported*. 

The necessity of uniformity in books is becoming every day more 
obvious to the Directors, and will continue to be pressed upon their 
attention till this most important object is fully accomplished. 

Daring the year a large number of school books were kindly for- 
warded to the Superintendent by various publishfers. A list of them 
is appended as the only means of making them known, which a 
sense of duty to the public permits him to adopt. Applications were 
frequently made for an opinion' of the merits of books, which were 
declined in every instance, except one, in which the nature of the 
work was such as not to come into collision with any others of a 
similar kii)d. 

Even if the Superintendent possessed the leisure and experience 

requisite to a full examination and correct decision of the merits of 

the various works presented to his notice, which he does not, it 

would not be proper for him to undertake the office. The selection 

I of school books is most properly left by law to the Directors. In- 

volving, as the duty docs, a most delicate task, it should be left 
wholly to them. They have been selected by their fellow citizens 
for this among other important purposes, and their action ought not 
to be affected by any official interference. If left to their intelligence 
and to the competition of the various publishers, the object will, no 
doubt, be accomplished with safety and advantage to the public. 

Among the vast advantages of the present generation, there is none 

more striking than the improvement and cheapness of school books. 

Every variety is now presented, and the only difficulty is to select 

the best where all seem to be good. 

f The piesent law does not permit Directors to furnish books and 
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stationary to any one gratif. But it is clearly in their power to pro- 
mote aoiformity of books, and to render them cheaper to parents, by 
purchasing a quantity with the funds of the district, to be disposed 
of for cash to the pupils. This course has been advised in many 
eases and found very beoeficiaL 

17. SCHOOL UBRAET AND APPARATUS. 

• 

It is not known ihii there are libraries in the possession of any of 
the districts. A few of the schools in towns have small sets of sci- 
entific apparatus. Both should be encouraged by the Legislature. 

A most desirable opportunity is now presented by the American 
Society for the diffusion of U$eftd Knowledge^ for placing a com- 
plete and valuable library within the reach of almost every sehoel.— 
Their prospectus on the subject fully explains Uie noble project, and 
the names of the citizens engaged afibrd assurance that the work will 
be accomplished. 

The design is to complete a library of 300 volumes of 250 duode- 
cimo pages each, comprising History, Voyages and Travels, Biog- 
raphy, Natural History, Physical, Intellectual, Moral and Politioal 
Science, Agriculture, Mauufactures, Aits, Commerce, Belles Letties 
and Education. 

The first portion, consisting of fifty volumes in a suitable portable 
case, is to be published as soon as the society obtain the price of the 
stereotype plates, estimated at $15,000. The cost ot the fifty vol- 
umes and their case will not be more than twenty dollars. 

To aid such an enterprise would be worthy of Pennsylv;inia. Il 
is accordingly respectfully recommended to the Legislature. 
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18. DISTRICT REGULATIONS. 

When the blank forms for the annual reports were forwarded to 
the districts, they were requested to return a copy of their standing 
regulations or by-laws. It is found that few possess any, but that all 
admit their necessity. It is, therefore, contemplated during the sum- 
mer to prepare a set for their use. It is not expected that they will 
be adopted in the form piepared by the Superintendent. But that 
(he form collated by him from the existing regulations of the districts 
that have them in operation, shall serve as a skeleton or plan to be 
filled up or changed by the Directois to suit the circumstances of 
each district. 

It will comprise rules for the regulation of the different officers ; 
examination and employment of teachers ; disiribution of school 
funds ; government of schools ; meetings and attendance of Direc- 
tors ; mode of paying out money, and all other arrangements of the 
district and the schools not provided for in the Common School law. 

19. SCHOOL HONEY. 

In this State the expenses of the system are defrayed by State 
Appropriation and by Tax. 

The ordinary annual appropriation is $200,000, payable to the 
districts in the ratio of their taxable inliabitants, being sixty -four and 
two- third cents to each taxable. In addition to this the school house 
appropriation of $500,000, given by the last Legislature, was dis* 
tiibuted the present year, making a total sum of $700,000, or two 
dollars twenty-six and two-third cents to each taxable, including the 
sixtyofour and two-tliird cents just mentioned. Of this aggregate 
appropriation 765 districts have received their proportions up to the 
date of this report, forming a total sum of $387,552 76, exclusive of 
$89,536 51 to Philadelphia. The balance remains in the State Trea- 
sury for the use of the non-accepting districts. 

Since the date of the last report 167 districts also received their 
proper proportion of the ordinary annual appropriation of $200,000 
for the last year, amounting to $23,509 71. About sixty-five of 
these districts were such as had not before accepted the system, and 
therefore eeceired at the same time the appropriations of both the last 
and the current vear. The lest were those that had the sysfeffl in 
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operation, but had not entitled themselves to the receipt of the money 
when the report wa« made. 

It will thus appear that the whole amount of state appropriation 
for which warrants have been issued on the State Treasury, by this 
department, since the date of the last report, is $500,508 93. If^to 
this sum be added the tax assessed on the accepting districts during 
the present year, being $231,552 36, the whole amount of money at 
their disposal for school purposes, including the scliool tax of Pfaila* 
delphia, which was $50,099 96, will be $792,151 30. 

The uDilaimed balance, in the Treasury, of the current year's 
appropriation, is $222,011 73. The balance for last school year, 
is $44,609 16. In addition to this, there are in the proper county 
treasurieis, undrawn balances for the two previous school years, (the 
first and second of the system,) amounting as near as can be estima- 
ted, to $40,000, for both years, making a gross total of undrawn bal- 
ance, of $307,520 69, a^\aiting the action of the non-accepting 
districts. 

Nearly four-fiflhs of the whole number of districts having received 
their shares of State money the present year, it may at first seem 
strange that so large a sum as $222,911 73, remains undistributed, 
being almost one-third of the whole sum distributable. But it will 
be borne in mind, that the non- accepting or unpaid districts are 
chiefly in the populous counties of Berks, Lebanon, Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Chester, Lancaster, York, Dauphin, &c. where the number 
of taxables is greater in each than in other parts of the State. 

20. SCHOOL TAX. 

The conditions on which the districts receive their State appro- 
priation are, that they accept the common school system, and assess ' 
a tax at least equal to their proportion of appropriation. But the 
directors may increase the tax to double that amount, without, or 
with the assent of the citizens of the district, to any extent. Daring 
the present year, 765 districts have complied with these terms, and 
assessed an aggregate tax of $231,552 36, or about double the 
amount of their ordinary annual state appropriation. 

This tax is assessed on the same objects that pay county rates^ 
and on the kind of personal property subject to State tax under the 
law of 25th March, 1831 . 

Much difficulty is experienced in the assessment of that portion of 
tax derived from personal property under the act of 1831. The 
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eoUectioD of it, for State purposes, having ceased, commissioners and 
assessors generally, are under the mistaken impression that it is not 
their duty to prepare and furnish to directors, an adjusted list or 
statement of the property subject to it. It is certainly not the dirty 
of directors to do it. Thia gives rise to much confusion and diffi- 
culty. In a majority of the districts, the tax is not assessed at all. 
It therefore becomes necessary for the Legislature either to repeal 
the tax altogether, or to provide some specific mode for its assess- 
ment. There is litde difficulty with regard to tlie assessment of the 
other portions of school tax. 

But in the collection generally a serious obstacle is found to exist. 
Though it evidently was the intention of the Legislature, when they 
passed the present school law, that the township collector should 
be compelled to collect the school tax, yet there is no penalty pro- 
vided in case of neglect or refusal, and the words used seem to give 
him the right to decline. The true construction undoubtedly is, 
that he must collect if tlie duplicate and warrant are presented to him. 
But it will very much promote the quiet of districts, if the matter is 
put beyond cavil by an express provision on the subject. 

The school tax collector is compelled to give bond, though the 
collector of county rates is not* There seems to be no good reason 
for this distinction. It will answer every purpose, if both are put 
on the same footing, and power is vested in the president of the 
board of directors to enter up, in the nature of a judgment, the uncol- 
lected balance of the duplicate, after a c-ertain time. 

Those changes seem to be immediately required. 
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21. DMTRUUTION OF iCHOOJL PUMM, 

The mode of distributing the funds amoDg the difieient schools or 
primary districts of a chief district, is a fruitful source of controversy, 
and as it is a point expressly submitted to tlie control of the Superin- 
tendent by law, uniform rules have been adopted on all oeeasion« 
presented for his decision. These are founded on the equal and 
eoifimon principles of the system, and are : 

1. That for building or otherwise procuring school houses, each 
primary district is entitled to a full and equal share of the funds for 
that purpose, without regard to its population or number of pupils. 

This rule is based on the fact, that the building of a school house 
is not a matter lor the accommodation of the present year or genera- 
tion, but for the future, and that therefore, the house must be such 
as will not only accommodate the present, but the future condition 
of the vicinity, when fully settled. 

2. That every primary district which will provide a house, new 
or old, without cost to the system, shall have its proper portion of 
the building fund expended within itself for instruction, and shall 
not be charged with the cost of building. 

This rule results from the arrangement that each primary district 
shall at all limes provide its own house ; and that therefore, if any 
primary district can dispense with a new house now, it would be 
unfair to deprive it of its portion of building money, because, here- 
after , when a new house may become necessary, it can receive no 
aid from the others, but must defray the whole expense out of its own 
proper portion of the district funds. 

3. That for the purposes of instruction, every fuU primary 
district shall receive an equal and full share of the district funds. — 
By a full primary district, is meant one containing not more schol- 
ars than one master can attend to, say forty, forty-five or fifty ; 
and not less than such a number as would justify the employment of 
a teacher at a full salary, say twenty, twenty-five or thirty dollars, 
according to the density of population and other circumstances of the 

district. 

This rule is dictated by tlie desire to approach as near to an absolute 
equality of distribution as can be accomplished, without injustice to 
the denser settlements. The maximum number of scholars, is 
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therefore, in all eases, directed to be fixed at the greatest that one 
well qualified. master can teach with benefit, and without causing the 
pupils to walk too great a distance, and the maximum at the lowest 
for whose instruction public opinion will tolerate the payment qf a 
full salary. 

4. That all primary districts having more pupils than the maxi- 
mum, or less than the minimum, fixed by the directors as forming a 
full primary distiict, shall receive a greater or less portion of the 
district funds, than a full primary district, in proportion to their 
excess or deficiency, say a quarter, half or three-quarters of a full 
share; but that none shall ever receive less than one quarter of a full 
share. 

This role is founded on the desire to adopt a medium course 
between absolute equality in the duration of instruction, and the ruin 
to the system which would be caused by paying a full teacher's 
salary at every point where it might become necessary to open a 
school, no matter how small the number of pupils. In these fraction- 
al parts of a full primary district, their limited fund may still procure 
an equal duration of instruction by the employment of female teach- 
ers at lower salaries. 

Though these rules have been, and will be adhered to, in deciding 
all cases submitted to the Superintendent,, yet distribution by the 
number of taxables or pupils, is not prevented when adopted in a 
district without opposition. Neither of these modes, however, can 
ever accomplish the great objects of the system, which are equality 
in kind and duration of instruction all over the Stale. 

In the distribution, no differencs has of course been made between 
funds derived from tax and from State appropriations. All moneys 
in the hands of the district treasurer, are treated as common school 
fund and made subject to the same rule of division. 
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22. «CHeOL YEAK. 

The Bchool year, for the payment of Stale appropriatioD» cora- 
inences on the first Monday of June, annually, and takes name 
from the ordinary year in which it terminates : for instance, we are 
now in the school year of 1838, which commenced on the first Mon- 
day of June, 1837. But the school year, so far as relates to the 
district icports, commences on the 1st of January, annually. 

This gives rise to raisundcfitanding in drawing the State appro- 
priation, and to serious difficulty in making the reports. The latter 
are obliged to be clused in the middle of the most active teaching 
season, and are of course, vague and imperfect in many particulars. 

TVhen the school law shall be remodeled, it will be more conve" 
nient to cause the school year to commence, for all purposes, on the 
first Monday of September. . That time will be early enough for 
the districts to receive their .State nppropi'iation, so as to meet the 
expenses of the winter teaching ; but if any money is sooner requi- 
' red, it can be derived from the tax. This will also be the proper 
time for closing the annual report. The fall teaching generally com- 
mences in September, after the harvest work is over, and if the 
reports are then transmitted to the Superintendent, they will contain 
the whole transactions of the complete preceding year. His report 
can be lail before the Legislature shortly after the commencement of 
the session, and Avill be more satisfactory. It is impossible now to 
complete it before the middle of February, embracing as it does, the 
district proceedings up to the ist of January. 

23 PHIL'^DELPHIA AND LANCASTER. 

The city and county of Philadelphia and the city of Lancaster, 
having peculiar systems of their own, are not subject to the Com- 
mon School Law, except that the former receives an annual share of 
the common school appropriation. 

Of the aggregate appropriation for the present school year, 
($700,000) Philadelphia has received $89,536 51. In addition to 
this the city and county raised by tax $59,999 96 for the purposes of 
public education; at the commencement of the year the balance on 
hand was $61,086 26. The whole expenditure during the year was 
$191,616 21 of which $110,864 25 was for the purchase of loli 
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and erection of houses, aud $80,766 96 for instruction, school funuh 
tare, books, stationary, fuel, &c. 

The whole number of pupils in the public schools of the city and 
county during the year was 17,000 ; and the cost of teaching each 
was $1,18| jper quarter. The Lancasterian mode of instruction is 
cliiefly adopted. 

In the city of Lancaster also a modification of the Lancasterian 
system is in use. The expense, amounting to $800 per annum is 
defrayed by the county treasury, the city bearing her portion of the 
cost of educatingtlie poor in the non-accepting districts of the county 
under the old law, toward which she paid $500 last year. 

There must be at least 1500 children in Lancaster requiring 
instruction. Of these an average of only about four hundred attend 
the public schools. A great proportion of the rest are unprovided 
for. 

By adopting the Common School System, accepting the accumu- 
lated funds which now amount to $5,919 65, and extending her 
facilities for instruction, Lancaster would be greatly the gainer both 
in a moral and pecuniary point of view. The amount of tax which 
she pays, as a non-accepting district, would be half the sum necessary 
to entitle her to the receipt of her portion of annual common school 
appropriation, which with the present accumulation would establish 
a system of schools at once cheap, useful, and creditable to her citi- 
zens. Carlisle with only half her population bus nearly twice as 
many pupils in school, and infinitely better schools, attended by the 
children of all classes. Carlisle is an accepting common school 
district, 

VI. AMENDMENTS. 

Every days experience points out more clearly the necessity of a 
general revision of the Common School Law, but the history of the 
past teaches the necessity of extreme caution in making it. Noth- 
ing has been more injurious to the free school cause them the fre. 
quent and almost annual alterations of the law since its first passage. 
If, in courts of justice aided by all tlie learning of the legal profes- 
sion, it is found impossible to produce perfect uniformity in the 
construction and 'execution of the law, how much more difficult is it 
to attain similarity of proceeding under the school law, which is to be 
understood and construed by one hundred thousand committee men, 
six thousand directors, one thousand secretaries and eoUecton aad 



a» nany treasurers ? And liow circumspect should the Legislature 
be in changing its details when once understood ? 

This State has been most fortunate in the provisions of the school 
law of 1836. All the ingenuity of the human mind, unaided by 
actual experience, could hardly have formed an act better adapted to 
commence and foster the system. It has stood the test of trial and 
is found only to require a modification of its details so as to adapt it 
more completely to our peculiar circumstances, and to the rapid 
advance we have made in popular education. A strong proof of its 
merit is the favor it has found out of the State. The intelligent 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Ohio seems to give, in his 
first and valuable leport to the Legislature, the preference to our 
system, after having with great care examined those of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York and the other free school States, and of 
the different countries in Europe. 

These considerations do not, however, lead to the conclusion that 
no changes whatever ought to be attempted, but, that they should be 
made as seldom as possible, and only on full proof of dieir vital 
necessity* No mere experiments, under any circumstance, are 
justifiable. 

In the preceding part of this report on the details of the system, 
the undersigned has suggested various amendments and changes, — 
But he is far from wishing the whole of them to be adopted notC" 
They have been laid before the Legislature, on the present occasion, 
that they may go forth to the public and be scrutinized. Should 
they be approve^l, it will be time enough at the next session to adopt 
them, with such additions as the succeeding year shall suggest, — 
If they can not bear that test they should not be incorporated into the 
system at all. 

When the amendment of the law is commenced it should be com- 
pleted thoroughly and for years. Next winter will be as early as 
this thorough and permanent revision can with safety be accomplished. 
At present we have only discovered the defeats of the system. It 
will require the experience of another season to ascertain the proper 
remedies. ^ 

^ When the revision shall take place it will be desir^Ue to have it 
as little variant from the form of the present law as practicable, that 
all unnecessary difficulty to school officers may be prevented. It 
will also be- advisable to have the whole law in one methodically 
arranged act, and not i^ a main act with supplements, ^fhere ahonhi 
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not be an inoperative or repealed line in the whole, which must be 
the case if the amendment is made by supplements repealing or 
altering former provisions. 

Influenced by these reasons the Superintendent will take the liber- 
ty to prepare and submit to the Legislature, at its next session, the 
draft of a general bill combining such portions of the present 
act as should be retained, with all the amendments dictated by ex- 
perience up to that tiaie, and framed with the least possible variation 
ffom the existing law. In doing this he will not of course be 
influenced by any desire of interfering with the proper province of 
the Legislature, but solely by a wish to retain, as far ai^ practicable, 
the unity and uniformity of the law, and to promote the good of the 
system. 

In the mean time a few minor provisions are immediately required, 
being such as are either merely declaratory or absolutely requisite 
to the execution of the law as it is. No others should now be en- 
acted. These, the passage of which at the present session, the 
undersigned would respectfully recommend, are : 

ist. An explicit mode of compelling tlie township collector or 
some other person to collect school tax. 

2d. A change of the law so far as relates to personal property 
taxable by the act of 25th March, 1831. So that a more ready mode 
of reaching it may be presented. 

3d. An express provision to vacate the seals of such directors as 
will neither perform their duties under the law, nor resign. 

4th. A provision that hereafter no acceptance of the system shall 
take place in any district now non-accpting, except by the votes of a 
majority of all the qualified citizens resident therein. This change 
of the law will have a most quieting eiSect. 
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Vn. ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 

Id coaformity with a joint resolntion of the Legislature it is the 
duty of the Superintendent to ^port on the situation of these insti- 
tutions. This communication having already swelled to a considera- 
ble extent, little will now be said on the subject in addition to what 
is contained in the preceding part of this report. Tables will be 
found appended, giving all the statistical information relative to their 
situation that could be expressed in figures, to which are added faU 
abstracts from their written reports, showing more at large their con- 
dition, prospects and wants. To allow the institutions thus to speak 
for themselves, wa3 supposed to be more just to theai, and satisfac- 
tory to the Legislature, than any other mode. 

1. ACADEMIES. 

About fifty County Academies have leceived aid from the Slate, 
varying from $2,(K)C to $5,000 each, exclusive of land. Of diese 
twenty-one reported the present year, being one less than last year. 
Their whole number of students is 1,188; last year it was 1,111. 
The number said to be preparing to teach Common Schools is forty- 
six ; last year it was forty-three. For other particulars, which do 
not vary much from the last annual report, the Legislature is respect^ 
fully referred 'to the tabular statements. 

The position which County Academies should be made to occupy 
in our gieat system of education, is fully explained in a preceding 
part of this report, and the means requisite to attain it pointed out. 
It is here only necessary to remark that in one point of view, espe- 
cially, these institutions have very strong claims on the Common- 
wealth. Some of them have been closed and most of them injuriously 
affected by the existence of the Common School System. This evil 
falls heavily on that class of citizens whose portion of common 
school tax is considerable, and to the more advanced instruction of 
whose children, aftei they have passed through the common schoola, 
the classical academy is indispensable. While they are so liberally 
eontributing their taxes to the common good, the State should a^ 
least prevent the general system from injuring or destroying institu* 
tions so necessary to them. This can only be accomplished by 
giving such a certain endowment to^ the academies as will secure to 
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them the permanent services of competent classical teachers. UnlesB 
this is done the majority of them must be discontinued ; for, as the 
eommon schools become more numerou"^ and better, no pupils will 
be left in the academies but' such as are engaged in the classical and 
higher branches ; and, as they for some years will in most places be 
few, the academies must cease unless public aid is extended to them. 

2. COLLEGES. 

Nine colleges have reported, one of which (the Western Univer- 
sity) is not in operation in a collegeate capacity. The same number 
made report last year, so that a fair estimate can now be formed of 
their condition and progress. 

The number of students is 790; last year it appears to have been 
841, but from that number should be taken about 150 who were only 
in the respective preparatory departments, (none of whom are inclu- 
ded in the present report,) so that the increase is 100 ; 93 completed 
their course this year and 116 the preceding; 352 students entered dur- 
ing the year just closed, and 238 the year before, showing an increase 
of 114 ; and there are now 61 persons receiving instmction as Com- 
mon School Teachers ; last season there were 49, being an /iddi- 
tiot of 12. 

Unparalleled exertions have within a few years been made by the 
Colleges of this State. Two have been revived, three founded and 
only one discontinued. All now in operation, are much improved 
and strengthened. They have the strongest claims on the Common- 
wealth, which they so much benefit and adorn. There never was 
a time when public aid could accomplish so much, or was so urgentr 
ly needed. All the efforts in their behalf, that can be made by their 
friends, have been made, and if tlie Slate now come to th(eir relief, 
the success of most of them is cert i in. Now too in the midst of the 
general depression of all enterprize and business, which has even 
reached their halls and threatens to thin their classes, it will be a 
noble act for the Commonwealih to sustain them. If she do not, 
there is little hope for many of them, all aid from other sources be- 
ing exhausted. 

As much money as would annually construct half a mile of rail 
road, given each year to the Colleges, and the cost of only one mile 
of canal, to the Academies, will place both on a foundation of penn«- 
oent security and usefulness. Will Pennsylvania rather increase her 
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operation, but had not entitled themselves to the receipt of the money 
when the report was made. 

It will thus appear that the whole amount of state appropriation 
for which warrants have been issued on the State Treasury, by this 
department, since the date of the last report, is $500,508 98. If^to 
this sum be added the tax assessed on the accepting districts during 
the present year, being $231,552 36. the whole amount of money at 
their disposal for school purposes, including the school tax of Phila* 
delphia, which was $59,099 96, will be $792,151 30. 

The unclaimed balance, in the Treasury, of the current year's 
appropriation, is $222,911 73. The balance for last school year, 
is $44,609 16. In addition to this, there are in the proper county 
treasuries, undrawn balances for the two previous school years, (the 
first and second of the system,) amounting as near as can be estima- 
ted, to $40,000, for both years, making a gross total of undrawn bal- 
ance, of $307,520 69, awaiting the action of the noo-accepting 
districts. 

Nearly four-fiflhs of the whole number of districts having received 
their shares of State money the present year, it may at first seem 
strange that so large a sum as $222,911 73, remains undistributed, 
being almost one-third of the whole sum distributable. But it will 
be Ixtrne in mind, that the non-accepting or unpaid districts are 
chiefly in the populous counties of Berks, Lebanon, Bucks, Mont* 
gomery, Chester, Lancaster, York, Dauphin, &c. where the number 
of taxables is greater in each than in otlier parts of the State. 

20. SCHOOL TAX. 

The conditions on which the districts receive their State appro- 
priation are, that they accept the common school system, and assess ' 
a tax at least equal to their propordon of appropriation. But the 
directors may increase the tax to double that amount, without, or 
with the assent of the citizens of the district, to any extent. Dorin^ 
the present year, 765 districts have complied with these terms, and 
assessed an aggregate tax of $231,552 36, or about double the 
amount of their ordinary annual state appropriation. 

This tax is assessed on the same objects that pay county rale8» 
and on the kind of personal property subject to State tax under the 
law of 25th March, 1831. 

Much difficulty is experienced in the assessment of that portion of 
tax derived from personal property under the act of 1831. The 
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eoUection of it, for State parposes, having ceased, commiiisioners and 
assessors generally, are under the mistaken impression that it is not 
their duty to prepare and furnish to directors, an adjusted list or 
statement of the property subject to it. It is certainly not the dtily 
of directors to do it. This gives rise to much confusion and diffi- 
culty. In a majority of the districts, tlie tax is not assessed at all. 
It therefore becomes necessary for the Legislature either to repeal 
the tax altogether, or to provide some specific mode (or its assess- 
ment. There is little difficulty with regard to tlie assessment of the 
other portions of school tax. 

But in the collection generally a serious obstacle is found to exist. 
Though it evidently was the intention of the Legislature, when they 
passed the present school law, that the township collector shonld 
be compelled to collect the school tax, yet there is no penalty pro- 
vided in case of neglect or refusal, and the words used seem to give 
him the right to decline. The true construction undoubtedly is, 
that he must collect if the duplicate and warrant are presented to him. 
But it will very much promote the quiet of districts, if the matter is 
pot beyond cavil by an express provision on the subject. 

The school tax collector is compelled to give bond, though the 
collector of county rates is not. There seems to be no good reason 
for this distinction. It will answer every purpose, if both are put 
on the same footing, and power is vested in the president of the 
board of directors to enter up, in the nature of a judgment, the uncol- 
lected balance of the duplicate, aAer a certain time. 

Those ehanges seem to be immediately required. 



Rtturt Prospects and General Remarks. It is perhaps proper (• 
remark that heretofore the avatlahle funds of the Institution have been 
necessaiily expended in the purchase of lands, with a view to a Ma- 
nual Labor Department, in the erection of buildings, and in making 
other necessary improvements ; also, to meet part of the current 
expenses, which the receipts from tuition, &c. were not entirely suf- 
ficient to defray. The Trustees and Faculty strongly feel the impor- 
tance of a permanent fund invested in some productive stock, the 
avails of which, with the tuition moneys, may in future cover all the 
expenses of the College. To accomplish which they are making 
vigorous efforts, through travelling agents, to bring to their assistance 
individual benevolence. But after three or four years' trid, it is mani- 
fest to them that the amount which can be raised by this method, 
will be entirely insufficient to secure the proposed end. Their uUi- 
mate reliance for success is, therefore, on the patronage of the Legis- 
lature. 

The location of *' Allegheny College*' places it among the most 
important in the State. All the north-western part of the State could 
more conveniently send to this College than to any other, which 
renders it important that H should be furnished with necessary ad- 
vantages* At present the Institution labors under serious embarrass- 
ments, from want of a complete apparatus for the illustration of the ' 
various subjects of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, with a suitable 
cabinet for Natural History, a branch of education daily growing in 
public estimation. The Library, extensive and valuable as it already 
is, requires the addition of a Hw hundred volumes of modern and re- 
cent productions, to bring it up with the present state of literature. 
One additional Professor, at least, is immbdiatblt needed, to fill 
necessary Departnients. 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Course of Study, — The same as usual in the oldest and best of 
Colleges. 

Classes, — Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

Time of a Full Course, — Four years. 

Improvements. Completed — ^Two College edifices four stories 
high each; cost $24,000. In progress— One Grammar School 
edifice ; will cost $5,500. Yet required — Nothing absolutely in 
the present state of the school, but its ordinary progress will require 
the plan of buildings to be complete shorffy— say centre building, 
fire proof for libraries^ apparatus, &c. and one more college edifice, 
which will cost $20,000. 

Government. -^The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board of 
Trastees.v The Faculty of Instruction — one Professor of Mental 
Philosophy, Political Economy, &;c. Professor of Languages, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Professor of Natural Sciences and Modern 
Languages, and four Instructors in Preparatory Department. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects for Students 
flattering. But the friends of the College begin to be discouraged 
because thfey receive no countenance from the State ; many of them 
reside in other States, and expected the State would give encourage- 
ment, if its friends shewed willingness 'and ability to endow its Pro- 
fessorships ; this discouragement affects the collection of subscrip- 
tions, and slightly unsettles public confidence. 



JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Course of Study. — The same as is usual in other Colleges. 
Classes. — Four : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

Time of a Full Course. — Four years, after entering Freshman 
Class : eighteen months in preparatory studies. 

5 
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Improvements. Completed— Two College edidces, each three 
•tones high, value $15,090; one old wooden building. Yet rb- 
QUIRED — Additional buildings on the farm, an additional College 
edifice, and lots adjoining the College for a Campus, also a Library, 
which will cost $20,000. 

Ooveniment. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by tweuly-one 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction are, one President, five Pro- 
fessors, and several Tutors. 

Future Frospecis and General Remarks. — This College is the 
oldest literary institution in Western Pennsylvania, and west of the 
mountains. It originated in a Grammar Scliool in the early settle- 
ment of the country; was chartered as an Academy: in 1802 was 
chartered as a College. A larger number have received their educa- 
tion at this than at any College in this State, or in the Western 
States. It has been sustained chiefly by private donations. Salaries 
of Teachers always derived solely from tuition. No donation in laud 
or otherwise, was granted at the origin of the Institution. It has 
never had any permanent funds. At this lime the debts are nearly 
equal to the vested funds ; $8,000 was received from tlie State a few- 
years ago, to assist in the erecting the new College, which cost about 
$15,000; and the farm, with improvements, cost about $5,000. The 
principal demand now is for u Library. The Societies have two 
respectable Libraries, containing between three and four thousand 
volumes : but the College has none deserving the name. The Insti- 
tution is much in need of funds to erect additional buildings. The 
College possesses a fund of $6,000, being donations and legacies 
from private individuals, appropriated exclusively to the education of 
pious youth designed for the Ministry. 



LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 

Course of Study. — The same as in Colleges generally, viz :— 
English Literature, the Ancient, French, German and Italian Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, (pure and mixed,) Moraf Sciences, Sec. dec. 

Classes. — Four, viz : Fresliman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 
Pour also in the Academical Department. 
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TYinc of a Full Course. — Six years, including the Academical 
Department. 

Improvements. Gompletei>— One College edifice and east pinion, 
Ti2: the Agent's dwelling, shop and other out-houses. In progress 
— ^Nothing. Yet required— Two wing buildings, one pinion. 
Model School, and lands ; estimated cost, $22,900. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board of 
Tmstees. The Faculty of Instruction are nine Professors, viz : one 
of Moral Philosophy, two of Ancient Languages, one of iMalhematics 
and Natural Philosophy, one of German Literature and Modern Lan- 
guages, one of Belles Lettres, one of Chemistry, one of Elementary 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy, one of Mineralogy and Geol- 
ogy- 

Future Prospects and Genera! Remarks, — The following extract 
from the Fifth Annual Report of this Institution presents valuable 
information : 

" Academical Department, — This is under the care of a distinct 
Teacher, in a large room appropriated to the purpose. It includes 
all the studies usually attended to in well regulated Academits, and 
the branches of the School Teacliers' course in part. It is designed 
to subserve, measurably, the classes of the College Proper ; and is 
peculiarly adapted to that class of students who begin, some what late*, 
to prepare for the Ministry, and to whose physical system the sys- 
tematic exercise of the Laboring Department is peculiarly desirable 
and necessary. 

*• Collect Proptr. — In this there is nothing peculiar, but that 
they aim at a liberal education. The Practical Course is very litde 
variant, and we- hope shortly it will be not at all variant, from the 
prescriptions of law. 

" Manual Labor Department. — 'Jhis continues as heretofore, ex- 
cept that an increased number of students, without a correspondent 
increase in the capital engaged, renders it impracticable to furnish all 
with constant work. 

•• The Department divides itself into the Mechanical and Terrae- 
cultural, or Gardening and Farming. In the foimer are manuCictured 
window blinds and sash, to a considerable extent. We suppose we 
have some improvements and facilities in these manufactures, which 
will enable us to make them very cheap and very good; never* 
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theless, our sales of sash and blinds are not encoungiog. The 
farmers, whose flour, butter, beef, Slc, &c. we consume and pay for, 
seem to forget their obligations to us, and the duty of a reciprocal 
trade. Our chief difficulty is the disposal of manufactured articles; 
could we interest a few builders in Philadelphia or New York, so as 
to induce them to take our sash, we might spend our entire mechani- 
cal force upon that one article, and much, we doubt not, to the satis- 
faction and profit of the seller and the buyer. 

In the Terraecultural Department, we have room for little betides 
Gardening, and having been unable, after very considerable efforts, 
to procure a regular, well educated Gardener, we have suffeied a little 
by a misdirection of force ; yet we have provided ourselves with a 
very abundant and rich supply of vegetables, and some surplus for 
our neighbors. This branch of our industry suffers also serious in- 
convenience from our arrangement of vacations. They occur in our 
vegetable and seed time and harvest — ^in May and October. It has 
been a subject of meditation, whether a different arrangement would 
not promote the interests of the Institution.*' 



MADISON COLLEGE. 

FATETTB COUNTY. 

Course of Study, — In the Male Department, the ancient langua- 
ges and Other studies as are usual in Colleges; iii the Female Depart- 
ment, the higher branches of an English Education with History 
Botany, Natural Philosophy, <fec. Time of a full course — Not Re- 
ported. 

Improvements, — One two story brick building, cost $2,000. \s 
PROGRESS — Nothing. Yet required — Not Reported. , 

Government, — The pecunirfy affairs are managed by Trustees. 
The Faculty of Instruction, one Male and one Femjile tutor. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, This College is not 
formally in operation. About the time it received its charter from 
the Slate, the Pittsburg Conference proposed to patronize it. The 
Professors of that demonination were appointed. The Trustees 
were induced to believe the influx of pupils would justify incurring 
all the expense incident to a College. For a short time the Institu- 
iion did flourish, and its prospects were flattering. The benefits. 
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however ^ntici{iated from the Pittsburg Conference were never .real- 
ized. A schism occurred about that time and suddenly the patron-> 
age of that society was withdrawn from the College ; its revenue 
declined, consequently became prostrated. It is now and has been 
for several years since occupied as a school ; divided into two de-» 
partments, male and female. Pupils that have received their educa- 
tion in the Male departmeut, have since been teachers in the Com- 
mon Schools, and others are preparing for the same purpose. If the 
Legislature should devise any plan by which Madison College could 
be more useful in the cause of education, either in the higher de- 
partments of learning, or as an auxiliary to the noble system of Com- 
mon Schools, the cordial co-operation of the Trustees may be re- 
lied on. 



MARSHALL COLLEGE. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Course of Study. In Languages : Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Eng- 
lish, German and French. In Mathematicks : Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Calculus. In Natural Philosophy : 
Mechanics, Optics, Astronomy, Electricity, Magnetism, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mineralogy. In Philosophy: Aestheticks, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Political Economy, etc. 

Classes. -^FouT — Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

Time of a Fuil Course, — Four years. 

Improvemeuts, Complvted — Nothing, in progress — Nothing. 
VET REQUIRED — One large College Edifice. 

Government. — ^The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board of 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction are, one Professor of MoraV 
and Intellectual Philosophy, one Professor of Languages, Belles Let- 
tres, History, &c. one Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, one Professor of Natural Science, Mineralogy, Geology, 
etc. (not yet appointed.) 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. The Trustees have 
obtained for the present use of this College the edifice recently erec- 
ted for the Theological .Seminary of the German Reformed Church- 
They however intend building a College Edifice as soon as practi- 
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cable. From the tueeesB of the agent for the College, hopes are en- 
tertawed that the attpulated sum of sixty thousand dollars for the 
permanent endowment of the Institution, will soon be secnred. The 
greater part of the subscriptions at present on the list has been pro- 
cured in Maryland A Preparatory School is connected with the 
College, and has two Instructors. 



PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 

ADiJIS COUNTY. 

Course of Study. The same as is usual in all Colleges. 

Classes. — Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior. 

« 

Time of a Ftdl Course. -^T wo years in Preparatory Department. 

Four years in College proper. 

Improvemcnfs. Completed — One two story brick building, out 
of repair, used by the Preparatory Department ; one new four story 
College edifice, with wings and other out houses — cost $16,000. — 
In progress — Four stories of the wing of new building and other 
parts are unfinished for want of pecuniary aid. To finish them would 
cost $2,500. Yet rsquired — Funds to finish the two wings. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs arc managed by a Board of 
Trustees elected annually . The Faculty of Instruction are, one Fre« 
sident, three Professors and Tutors. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects exceeding- 
ly flattering. An unusual number of students have been enrolled, 
considering the infancy of the Institution. The German portion o( 
the community, feeling a peculiar interest in this College, are awa- 
kening to the importance of a thorough Education. The Professors 
are men of great self denial as well as learning. The Board are 
awaiting additional appropriations to enable them to liquidate their 
debt, to finish the remainder of the edifice, and increase the salaries 
of its faithful Professors. 
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PENNSYiiVANIA UNIVERSITY. 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

Course of Study. — Iif the Collegiate Department such as is usuil^ 
in Colleges. 

CloBses, — Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior* 

Time of a Pull Course, — Four years. 

Improvements. — Not reported. In progress — Nothing. Yet rs- 
QuiRBD^-N othing. 

Govenimen/.-*— The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Board of 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instruction are, six Professors, including 
the Provost and Vice Provost, in College proper. In the Medical 
Department — seven Professors. Number not reported in the Aca- 
demical Department. Teachers of the* French and German languages. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — Prospects are good. 
The number of Students increasing. All the Depaitments maintain 
their high character. 



WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

WilfiHINGTON COUKTY. 

Course of Study, — ^English Grammar and Geography, Mathe- 
maticst Natural Philosophy, Chfemistry, Geology, History, Rheto- 
xic, Roman and Grecian Antiquities, Ancient and French Languages, 
Natural History, Political Economy, Logic, Mental Philosophy, 
Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy, &c. &c. 

Classes, — ^Four, viz : Freshman, Saphomore, Junior and Senior. 

Time of a Full Course, — Four years from time of entering Fresh- 
man class. 

Improvements, — Completed — One old College building, valued 
at $8,000.' In progress — One new College edifice — cost 99,000. 
Yet required — Various improvements and increase of Library, Ap- 
jAjErttts, Cabinet, &c. &c. — which will cost $8,000. 

Crovemmint, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by Trastees. 
The Faculty of Instruction are, a Principal and four Piofesson. 
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Future Projects and General ^emarib.— Prospects lor the in- 
crease of Students more encoaraging at present than for several years 
past ; in all respects the College is more prosperous than at any time 
since it was chartered. Gould pecuniary aid be obtained to enlarge 
the Library and increase the Chemical and Philosophical Apparatas. 
this Institution might then claim an eqaalitji of standing in respecta- 
bility and usefulness with the 'most prosperous Literary Institution 
in this State. 



WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEOHEXT COUNTY. 

Course of Study. — The same as usual in Colleges. 

Classes. — Four, viz : Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior ^ 
besides those in preparatory school, which is the only department at 
present in operation. 

7%me of a Full Course. — Four years in College proper. Ih Acad- 
emy — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed— One large three story stone build- 
ing. One dwelling house for Professor, and one old school houset 
both worn out — ^valued $12,000. In progress — Notlyng. Yet 
KEQUiRED — Not reported. 

Government. -^The pecuniaiy affairs are managed by thirty Tnis« 
tees — having a President, Secretary and Treasurer. The Faculty 
of Inslruction are, two Instructors in Classical Departmeiit aod four 
in the English, including a Teacher of the French and German lan- 
guages. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — The Institution is des- 
titute of means. The Trustees wish to dispose of the present prop- 
erty and erect a College house, and other houses for Professors, sev- 
eral miles from the city, which will require $100,000. If the State 
would appropriate $60,000 or $80,000 to that purpose, the citizens 
would give the balance. The Trustees cannot now ask them. Thev 
shew great interest in the University and would give liberally if iSb 
Btate would give any respectable encouragement. The population 
of the city and suburbs is from 40 to 50,000. They need a respect- 
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able College, and need it now^ Many of the citizens cannot afford 
to pay for boarding their sons abroad, the rich have thus the advantage 
of the poor. They want to make a good College now, and may make 
a UhivertUy hereafter. Their claims on account of population, posi- 
tion, commerce and industry, are among the greatest, but they have 
been ranked least. « 



\ 
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ABSTRACT 

From the Reporta of Academies^ showing their Course of Study^ 
Classes^ Time o^a Full Cjurse, Improvement^ Government and 
Future Prospecte, with General Remarks for 1837. 



ARiMSTRONG COUNTY. 

KITTANNINO ACADBMY. 

Course of <S'/tiiy.— ill the branches of a Classical Education. 

Classes. — Three. 1. Elementary English. 2. English Gram- 
mar, Qjography and M itheinatics. 3. Latin. 

TTfme of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improveme)\ts. CoMPLETfio— One commodious brick building, 
cost tnrelve hundred dollars. In proqrbss — Nothing. Yet rbqui- 
BiD^-Kepairs to Academy, and a cupola to protect the bell, which 

■ 

vill cost four bundled dollars. 

GovernmerU.^''Y\it pecuaiary affairs are managed by six Trus- 
tees, two of whom are elected annually. The Faculty of Instruction 
—a Principal and two Female Assistants. 

JFSiture Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects unfavorable. 
Without the connexion with the Directors of the School District, 
detailed in their report, the AcaJemy must have remained vacant. 
Its funds are limited to the State appropriation, and interest accamu- 
lated thereon ; all of which are by law set apart exclusively for the 
compensation of Teachers. Under, as is believed, a misconstruction 
of the law, a former board used about five hundred dollars of that 
interest in finishing pait of the house ; to re-imburse which a dona- 
tion, since received from the estate of Tho. Hamilton, dec'd. has 
been applied, thereby leaving them without funds to make thooe le- 
pairs which are necessary and indispeasable for the preservation and 
oceupancy of the building. 
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BEAVER COUNTY. 

ORBER8BURG ACADEMY. 

Course of Study, — ^Ail the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, and the Latin and Greek Languages. 

Classes. — Three. 1. Blementary English. 2, English, with 
Grammar, Geography and Mathematics. 3. Latin and Greek. 

Time of a Full Course, — ^For a complete English Course, thiee 
years ; for English and Classical, six years. 

Improvements, CovPLBTXD-^Ooe two story stone building, oat 
of repair. In progress— Nothing. Yet required — ^A. Teacher's 
house and repairs to Academy, which will cost eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

Government, -^The pecuniary affairs are managed by twenty-five 
Trustees. The Faculty of Instiuction are, a Principal and Assistant. 

I\iture Prospects and General Remarks, — ^Thc Academy has 
been chartered by the State some twenty yeais ago. For a consid- 
erable time it was in a flourishing condition, but about ten years ago 
began to decline, and continued in disuse a number uf years. About 
one year ago, when attention was called to the Report of tlie Super, 
intendent of Common Schools, an effort was made to resuscitate the 
Institution : success, in some measure, was the result. Were they 
able to repair the buildings, and assist in compensating the Teacher 
for some time, the prospects would indicate success. 



BUCKS COUNTY. 

BUCKS COUNTY ACADEMT. 

Course of Study, "^kW the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, and the Greek and Latin Languages. 

C/aasei.— Not reported. 

Tinu of a Full Cotirse.-— Mot reported. 

Improvements. Completed— One ^three story stone buildings 
cost four thousand dollars. In progress — Nothing. Yet requuxd 
—An additional building, which will cost twelve hundred dollars. 
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Government. -^The pecuniary affairs are managed by eighteen 
Tnutees. The Faculty of Instruction are, a Principal and Assistant. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks .-^Proa^cXs flattering. 
The Academy is at present well supported. 



BUCKS COUNTY. . 

UNION ACADEMY. 

Course of Study, — Not reported. 

Classes.^^^oi reported. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — One two story stone building, cost 
two thousand dollars. In prooress — Nothing. Yet required — 
Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by nine Trus- 
tees. The Faculty of Instruction is, one Principal. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. ^-^Tht Academy is at 
present occupied by two Public Schools. 



CAMBRIA COUNTY. 

EBENSBURO ACADEMY. 

Course of Study, — ^The ordinary branches of an English Educa- 
tion and Mathematics. 

Classes. — Not reported. 

Time of a Fult Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — One two story brick building, va- 
lued two thousand dollars. Yet required — A kitchen and stable, 
cost three hundred dollars. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by fourteen 
Trustees, who annually appoint from among themselves, a President? 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. The Faculty of Instruc- 
tion arc, one Teacher and Assistant. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects fair. Pecu- 
niary assistance is needed, to place the Institution on a footing of the 
greatest usefulness. 
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CENTHE COUNTY. 

BSLLEFONTE ACADEMY. 

C$urte 0^ Study. — All the branches of an English Education and 
Ancient Classics. 

Clastes, — Irregular. 

Time of a Full Course. — For a complete course, between two 
and three years. 

Improvements. Completed — One two slory edifice, out of re- 
pair. In progress — Nodiing. Ykt required — Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary aflaiis are managed by twenty-four 
Trustees, 'i he Faculty of Instruction is one Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — No repoit. 



CHESTER COUNTY. 

WEST CHESTER ACAD F. MY. 

Course of Study. — All the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, including the French, Geiman and Spanish Lan- 
guages. 

Classes. — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — One building, cost seven thousand 
dollars; three dwellings for Principal and Teachers, cost eight thou, 
sand dollars. Yet required— Other buildings for Teachers, popils 
and apparatus, will cost five thousand dollars. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by nine Trus, 
tees, annually elected. Faculty of Instruction are, one Principal and 
five Assistants; the economy of the Institution being vested in the 
Principal. 

Future Prospects and General i?«narA;5.— Prospects flattering 
Condition highly prosperous. Its pecuniary embarrassments some, 
ifhat relieved by the grant of two thousand fise hundred dollars from 
the State : additional aid from the same source, would render it one 
of the most effective and useful Seminaries in the State. 
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CLEARFIELD COUNTY. 



CLEARFIBU) ACABEMT. 



Course of iSh<e(y.— Ordinary branches of an English EdacatEoR« 
and the Latin and French Languages. 

Claaaea. — Not reported. 

T^me of a Full Course* — Not reported 

Improvements. Completed — One brick building. In progress 
— Nothing. Yet required — Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by nine Trus- 
tees, and one Treasurer. The Faculty of Instruction is one Teacher. 

HUure Prospects and General Remarks, — ^The Academy is at 
present occupied by the Directors of the Common Schools. 



DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

HARRESBURO ACADEMY. 

Course of Study, — All the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, and the Latin and Greek Languages. 

Classes. ^--ThxtB. One English ; one Mathematical ; one Class- 
ical* The latter embracing a majority of the pupils. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. — Not reported. In progress — Nothing. Yet 
KEQUIRED-— Nothing. 

Government. — Not reported. The Faculty of Instruction, one 
Principal. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — Prospects flattering. 
The English Department has been suspended, owing to the interfe- 
rence of the Common School System ; but numerous applications 
are being made for the reception of pupils, which may make it ne- 
cessary to re-establish the English Department. The Institution is 
well provided with all necessary apparatus, and a small cabinet of 
minerals, &c. 
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ERIE COUNTY. 

ERn ACADEMY. 

Couf»t of Study.^^AH the branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education, Natural Sciences, and the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages, 

Classes. — ^Eighteen: Four ordinary branches of English; nine 
Grammar, wilh Geography, History, Philosophy and Mathematics ; 
five Latin and Greek Languages. 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed — ^One Academy building. In fro- 
oRESs — Nothing. Yet required — Two additional wings to Acade- 
' my building, for the accommodation of Teachers and Lecturers. 

Government, — Not reported. The ^Faculty of instruction are» 
one Superintendent, one Principal, one Assistant. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — No report. 



ERIE COUNTY. 

Waterford academy. 

Course of Study •^^Ymous branches of an English and Mathe- 
matical Education and the 4iatm and Greek Languages. 

Classes. — Not Reported. 
Tifne of a Full Course.-^oi Reported. 
Improvements. (>ompleted — One Academy building — Yet re- 
quired— Nothing. — In progress — Nothing. 

Government. — The pecuniary affairs are managed by eight Trus 
tees. The Faculty of Instruction is, one Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — The Trustees of this 
Academy misunderstood the law, fonned a connexion with the 
Common School, and opened it on the same conditions : But on a 
more careful examination, found they had noTight to make use of 
the Common School fund, and consequently broke off all connexion. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

CHAMBER8BURG ACADEMY. 

Course of Study. — The usual and higher biaaches of an Eng** 
liflht Mathematical and a thorough Classical Education. 

Ckaaci. — Not Reported. 

Time of Full Course. — Not Reported. 

/mjpr(W«i7i€9i/«.-*CoMPLBTEi>— One large and handsome Academy 
baikling.-^lN proorsss— Nothing. — yet required. — Nothing. 

Govertwient. — Not Reported — The Faculty of luatruction, one 
Teacher. 

FiUure Prospects and General Remarks, — The Academy is 
pleasantly located, and well supplied with all necessary apparatus. 
The principal part of the building is occupied by Common Schools. 



LUZERNE COUNTY. 

WILKESBARRB ACADEMY. 

Course of Study. — ^All the branches of an English, Mathematical 
and Classical Education. 

CZot^e^.^'Not reported. 

1\n%e of a FuU Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. — Not reported. In progress — Not reported. Ybt 
RBai7iRB>^Not reported. 

Government* — Not reported. 

liUure Prospect and General Remarks. — Tb.ey are without a 
bnilding. The old one became uncomfortable and unsightly and was 
abandoned. A subscription is now in circulation, and they have 
some prospect of being able to erect a new buildiiyg within the year. 
They are disposed to ask aid of the Legislature and shall probably 
do 80. The location is a favorable one, and the prosperity and cha* 
racter of the school in times past, encourages them to make great 
exertion in obtaining comfortable accommodations. 
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MIFFLIN COUNTY. 

LEWISTOWN ACADKHT. 

Course of Study. — Not reported. 

Clasnes, — Not reported. 

7\me of a FuU Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements, Complbted— One brick building^. In fiogrbss 
—Not reported. Yet required— Not reported. 

Govemmefit, — ^The pecuniary affairs are managed by fifteen Trua- 
tees. The Faculty of Instruction— one female Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Eemarks. ^-Pros^eiB not flatter- 
ing, owing to want of funds to sustain competent Teachers. The 
Academy is now connected with the Common Schools. 



MONTGOMERY BOUNTY. 

\ 

NORRISTOWN ACADRMT. 

Course of Study, — The various branches of an English and Math- 
ematical Educatign. 

Classes, — Various. 

' 

Time of a Full Course. — Not reported. 

Improvements. Completed— One two story brick house, cost 
$1,500. In progress — ^Nothing. Yet recivirbi^— Nothing. 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by thirteen 
Trustees. Faculty of •Instruction— one Teacher. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — Prospects not flatter- 
ing. Efforts to establish a Classical School have proved ioeleclaal, 
owing to want of funds. 



PIKE COUNTY. 

MIL70RD ACADEMY. 

This Academy is now used as a Common School, having been 
discontinued as an Academy in 1825, before which time it seems to 
have been in a prosperous condition. It is about being revived as an 
Academy, 
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SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 

^ . SUBQVSHAMNA ACADKHT. 

C&urse of Atdt^.— Thorough English, and the higher branches of 
a Mathematical Education, and the Ancient and French languages. 

Classes. — Various . 

Time of a Full Course. — ^Not reported. 

Improvements. Competed — One Academy building. In pro- 
ORSS8 — Nothing. Yet required— Nothing. 

Gdvemment. — ^The pecuniary affairs are managed by fourteen 
Trustees. Faculty of Instruction, one Principsl and assistants as 
occasion requires. 

Fuhtre Prospects and General i^emarAr^.-^Prospects good. The 
Academy needs pecuniary assistance and Apparatus. 



TIOGA COUNTY. 

WEI.LSB0R0UOH ACADEVY. 

Course of Study* — As is common in similar Institutions. 

Classes, — Not reported. 

Time of a Full Course.-^Noi reported. 

Improvements. Cohpletf.d — Not reported. In progress — Noth- 
ing. Yet REQUIRED — Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus and 
Library, and Mineralogical Cabinet. 

Government, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by a Treasurer 
and five Trustees. . The Faculty of Instruction, not reported. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks. — ^Prospects flattering. 
Pecuniary assistance is much needed to place the Academy on a use- 
ful footing. It is destitute of all the necessary Apparatus. Consid- 
ering all disadvantages and the poverty of the Institution, it is in as 
flourishing condition as can be expected. 



VENANGO COUNTY. 

FRANKLIN ACADKMY. 

Covrae of Study. — Not reported. 

CiautM. — Not reported. 

Tivfu of a Fail Cotirw.— ^Nol reported. 

hnprovements* Completed— One frame building out of repair, 
eost$iOO. In PROGRESS — Notliing. Yet rl quired — Everything 
necessary, rost $3000. 

Chvemment, — The pecuniary affairs are managed by Trustees, 
elected annually. Faculty of Instruction, not reported. 

Ikiiure Prospects and General Remarks. — Soon after ihe organi- 
zation of this County, tlie State made a donation of $2,000 to tliis 
Institution, one thousand of uhich was appropriated to purchasing 
two lots and erecting a frame building with two rr>oms, which is now 
in a decayed state. The other thousand was deposited in the N. 
W. Bank of Pennsjrlvania at Meadville, and lost in part by the fail- 
ure nf that Institution. The state of the funds of this Institution are 
80 low that the Trustees are unable to erect suitable buildings with- 
out further aid. 



WARREN COUNTY. 

WARREN ACADEMY. * 

Course of Study. — All the higher branches of an English Edoca- 
lion with Mathematics, and the Ancient and French languages. 

Classes. — ^Twelve, three Greek, three Latin, one French, five high- 
er branches of English with Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Sic. 

T^meofa Full Course. — Two years to be prepared to enter Col- 
lege. 

Improvements. Completed— -Two' story brick building* cost 
#2,500. In progress — Nothing. Yet required— Various addition 
to the building* which will cont $400. 

Chvernmmt. — ^The pecuniary affairs are managed by three Tni»* 
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lees and one Treasurer. Faculty of Instruction, pne Principal and 
assistant. 

Future Prospeeis and General Remarks. — ^Prospects flattering. 
Bince its commencement a great change has been elTected in the 
jouth of Warren for the better ; evidently the Academy is the caase. 
The students have made great proficiency. The Trustees fear em* 
barrassment for want of funds. * 



YORK COUNTY. 

YORK ACADEMY. 

Course of Study. — Students fully prepared for the different classes 
in the Colleges, and the study of the learned professions. 

Classes, — ^Eight, four English and four Classical. 

Tltne of a Full Course, — from four to five years. 

Improvements, Completed — One large capacious house oon* 
taining six rooms. In proorbss— Nothing. Yet required — Noth- 
ing. 

Govemment.'^The pecuniary affairs are managed by a board of 
Trustees. Faculty of Instruction, not reported. 

Future Prospects and General Remarks, — Location healtly. 
Convenient to our large cities by the rail loads. Building spacious, 
containing seven rooms (including the attic story used by the Lyceum.) 
Principal want a yearly donation to enable them to support an addi- 
tional Teacher. Prospects Haltering. It may be necessary to state 
that the funds for the building were not obtained from the State. The 
Academy was built by Uie Episcopal Church and afterwards trans- 
ferred to the county. 
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F. 

CATALOGUE 
Of School Books presented to the Superintendent, 

HOGAN AND THOMPSON'S SERIES. 

Emerson's New National Spelling Book. 

'* ^Lessons for Little Readers, 4th Class. 

•• Third Class Reader. ' . 

** Second Class Reader. 

« First Class Reader. 

** North American Arithmetic, 1st part. 

History of the United States, by John Russell, A. M. of France. 
Lardner's Outlines of Universal History from the earliest period t9 
the present time. 

pbrkin's series. 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling, by Henry Butlpr. 
Green's Jiittle Reckoner or Instructive Exercises in Mental Arith- 
roetic. 
** Gradations in Arithmetic. ^ 

*< Arithmetical Guide, 
Edward's Introduction to the Electic Reader. 

** Electic Reader. •♦ 

The Scholars Companion or Guide to Orthography. 
Derivation and Pronunciation of the English Language, foy 8iehir# 

W. Green. 
The Scholars Reference Book, containing a Dictionary En^h Sy- 

nonymes, by R. W. Green. 
Recreations Instructives et Amusantes ore Choi De Historietles Mo- 

' rales. 
The French Guide by A. N. Girantt. 
Vie De Washington par A. N. GirariVt. 
Select Letters of Pliny the younger (in Latin.) 
The Poems of Catullus, prepared for the use of schools by F. M. 

Hubbard. 
Ciceionis Selectee Quedam Epistolse Accedunt. 
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Notnln and lUastrations Anglice. 

M. T. Gieero De Senectute et De Amieitia. 

M. T. Cieeronis De Offieiis Libra Tm. 

Fotter^B Elementary Copy Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4« 5, 6, 7 & 6. 

C0BB*8 SIRIB8. 

Gobb'a Toys, lst^2d^ 3d <b 4th series. 
" First Book. 
**' Spelling Book. 
*< Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 2 di; 3. 

Expositor. 

Sequel. 

Manual containing the Declaration of Independence. 

Constitution of the U. States, Political Definitions, dec. 
'* North American Reader. 
" Abridgment of Walker's Dictionary. 
'' Minature Lexicon. 
*' Arithmetical Rules and Tables. 
*' Cyphering Books, Nos. I dz; 2. 

Explanatory Arithmetic, Nos. 1 & 2. 

Treasury of Knowledge, comprising an English Grammar, 
English Dictionary, Universal Gazetteer, Chronology and 
History, Law Dictionary and Classical Dictionary. 

PATTERSON, FORRESTER & CO's. SERIES. # 

H. W. M'Guffey's Electic Primer. 

*• First Reader. ' 
" Second " 
" Third " ' 
•• Fourth " 
Ray's Tables and Rules in Arithmetic. 
'< Little Arithmetic. 
'* Electic Arithmetic. 

WOR^ BT OTHER PUBLISBBRS. 

Kennedy's Theoretical and Practical Arithmetic. 

The Grammatical Reader, by I^emuel H. Parsons. 

The Reader's Companion, by T. Ewing. 

Geography of Pennsylvania, by Rebecca Eaton, 1st & 2d editions. 

Olney's Geography. 

The Panoiama of ProfessionB and Trades, by E. Hazen. 
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Fro8t*s American Speaker. 

'' History of the United States. 
Conversations on the Bible, by Mrs. Sarah HalL 
Pt al j's Graphics. 

'^he Elementary Musical Chart, by James C. Beekel. 
First Lessons in Drawing, by Josiah Holbrook. 

BIDDLE^S, NOW GREENOVOH's, SEklM. 

L' Abeille Poor Les Enfans Oa Lecons Franeaiaef lera Ptrlie, A 

L' Usage Des Ecoles. 
Frost's United States. 
New American Speaker. 
Pinnock's Goldsmith's England. 

** ** Rome. 

** " Greece. 

Oswald's Etymological Dictionary. 
Scientific Class Book, parts 1st & 2d, 
Guy's Astronomy. * Keith on the Globes, ia oflB w6bim». 
Bridge's Algebra and Key. 
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' G. 



LUt and Number of Books Used in such of the School Distriets 

as reported on the subject fur 1837. 



> ~ — — . ■■. ' .. ■■ 




Life of Columbus, 




American Piimer, 


1 


" Washington, 




Oomley's, 


1 


" Bramwell, 




SPELLING BOOKI. 




•* S. Burroughs, 




Cobb's, 


319 


Pleasing Companion 




Webster's, 


1.38 


Political Instructor 




United States, 


104 


National Reader, 




Coraley'pf 


79 


Ladies Class Book 




Byerly's, 


44 


Farmer's School Book, 




Ejnerson's 


33 


Cowper'f Poems, 




Burham's, 


8 


Thompson's Seasons, 




Cardell's 


1 


Life of Marion, 




Hazin*s 


1 


Scholar's Companion 




DICTIONARIES AND EXPOSITORS. 


Child's Guide 




Webster's 


6 


GRAMMARS. 




Hazin's Definer, 


4 


Kirkham's, 


154 


Jatidon's Expositor, 


4 


Murray's, 




New York Expositor, 


2 


Smithes, 




Steriett's, 


1 


Comly*s, 




READERS. 




GreenleaPs, 




English Reader, 


291 


Ingersoll's, 




Bible and i efltament, 


222 


Adams' (Laiin,) 




Gobb*s Juvenile Re-ader, 


109 


GEOGRAPHIES* 




Introduction to E. Reader, 


67 


Olney's, 


165 


Murray's sequel, 


39 


Woodbridge's, 




Columbian Orator, 


13 


Parley's, 




Angel's Series 


11 


Srad^y's, 




American Preceptor, 


9 


Smith's, 




Popular Lessons, 


8 


Adam's, 




North American Reader, 


7 


Maheburn's, 




Cobb's 2nd Class, 


7 


Goldsmith's, 




American Speaker 


6 


Huntingdon's, 




Murray's Reader 


4 


Butler's, 




Moral Instructor, 


4 


Comley's, 




Rhetorical Reader, 


3 


HISTORIES. 




German Psalmster, 


? 


Grimshaw's United States, 


33 


Scott's Lessons, 


2 


Hale's, 


ao 


Jack, Halyard 


2 
2 


Gcmdridge's, 


14 


New« papeis, 


Wiley's, 


• 


Blake's High School R. 


1 


America, 


% 


Youth'* Manual, 


1 


GrMQe, 


I 
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Rome, 




Gummere's Sorveying, 


1 


Fr(Mt*8, 




•< MathemaiicA, 


L 


Pariey'8 U. Stales, 




Day's Algebra, 


8 


Hume'i History of England, 




Playfare's Euclid, 


6 


Rollings Ancient, 




Lewis' Algebra, 


8 


ARITHMETICS. 




Simpson's Euclid, 


% 


Pike*fl, 


133 


Colburn's Algebra, 


1 


Dabott's, 


76 


Hunter's Trigonometry, 


1 


Western Calculator, 


45 


Young's Geometry, 


1 


Smith's Aiithmetic, 


26 


Hairney's Mensuration, 


I 


Rose's 


20 


Mark's Book Keepiag , 


1 


Bennett's 


11 


BOTAinr. 




Emerson's, 


9 


Comstock's, 


2 


Jess's, 


8 


NATURAL HISTORY. 




Stockton's, 
Webstei's, 


5 
4 


Goldsmith's Animated Nature, 


1 


American Tutor's, 


4 


RHETORIC. 




Torbert's, 


4 


Blair's, 


4 


Comly's, 


3 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 




School Master's, 


3 


Comstock's, 


17 


0. Strander's, 


2 


Blake*s, 


3 


Crookshank's, 


1 


Jones' 


1 


Torrey's, 

Smiley's, 


1 
1 


MORAL PHILOBOPHT. 

Watts on the mind, 


1 


JiBwis' 


1 


CHEMISTRY* 




Mahan^s, 


1 


Blake's, 


1 


Johnson's 


1 


ELOCUTION 




Murray's, 


1 


lisrcey's, 


8 


Kennedy's* 


1 


relioion; 




MATHEMATICS. 




ICatechism, 


I 


Bonyca8tle,8 Algebra, 


23 


1 
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TABLE H. 

Showing the State Appropriation for 1837 pind $ince the last 
Annual Report, ana also the Appropriation for 1838 paid to 
Districts which have not reported, and conseauently not included 
in Table /. together urith the amount of Tax assessed on the 
latter* 



DISTRICTS. 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Approprtatioo 
1838. 


Tax 18.38. 


ALLBemKT Coui«Tr. 

Birmingham 

Findlay 

Indiana 

Moon • • 

Pittsburg, N. W. - 

Pine . - - 

Robinson 


• 

•173 50 
380 83 

442 88 
201 34 


•252 91 
606 29 

529 37 

• 

708 09 


•398 36 
522 50 

399 49 

570 00 

1 


i^sysTRONo County. 

Allegheny - 
Clarion - 
Fiankltn 

Kittanning borough 
Kiitanning township - 
Monroe - - -» 
Perry 
Toby . 


$1,148 50 


82,009 16 


•1,890 35 


223 35 
362 54 
187 10 
95 81 
146 96 

141 78 
259 61 


653 79 

441 14 
195 43 


190 65 

126 24 
91 70 


BbATER CoUllTT. 

Fillslon borough 

Greene - 

Moon 

New Sewickly - 

Ohio 


•1,417 05 


•129 36 


•408 59 


124 06 
200 70 
137 24 
353 94 


■ 

470 00 

1,235 00 

527 11 


277 00 
460 70 
182 50 

4 


Brmoro Couimr. 

Bedford borough 
Bedfonl township 
Southampton 


•816 48 


•2,241 71 


•920 20 


123 00 
185 16 
176 09 








•484 25 
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H.— GONTIHUBD. 






DI8TIUCT8. 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Approprialimi 
1688. 


Tax 183 6 


Bradfori> Covntt. 

Alliens borough 

Albany - - • 

Leroy 

Ridgebury 
Smithfield 
Wells . 


$49 20 
60 85 

97 76 

202 93 


$233 01 
567 83 


$96 00 
173 13 




$310 74 


$800 84 


$369 12 


Bucks Countt. 

Bensalem 
Bristol borough - 
Makefield L. - 
Morrisville borough 
New Hope 


211 70 
209 11 
192 98 
47 94 
112 65 




• 
• 


• 


$774 34 




Butler Coukty. 

Buffalo 

Connoquenessing - 

Cranberry 

Donegal - - . 

Middlesex 

Parker 

Slippery Rock 


165 09 

196 81 
165 73 
226 59 
148 25 
286 80 


1,176 38 


366 54 




$1,189 27 


$M76 38 


$366 54 


Cambria County. 

Jackson 
Richmond 




219 44 
325 70 


180 82 
175 00 




$545 20 


$355 82 


Centre Coitntt, 

Half Moon 
Harris 
Howard 
Potter 


173 50 
240 19 


775 96 
710 35 


520 13 
401 33 




$413 69 


$1,486 31 


$921 45 
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H.^-CONTINUKD, 


• 




• DISTRICTS, 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Appropriation 
1838. 


Tax 1838. 


Chestbr County. • 








Cheater (West) 


• 


$773 6fi 


I $660 00 


Fallowfield (W.) - 




834 78 


500 00 


Londonderry - 




312 19 


115 87 


Penn - - - 


$86 IC 


1 




Pennsbury 




452 45 


\50 00 


West Goshen 


00 63 






Clsarfield County. 


$176 73 


$2,373 11 


$1,425 87 








Beccarii 


35 85 






Belle 


40 78 






Burnside 


54 38 






Bradford - 


108 11 




■ 


Fox • - - 


47 90 






Girard - - - 


15 53 






Gibson. 


66 32 






Jordan 


40 14 






Jav - 


56 32 






Lawrence - - • 


108 11 






Morris 


25 55 






Penn - 


33 01 






Pike . 


106 17 






* Columbia County. 
Denry 


$736 37 






791 79 


670 00 


Crawford County. 

Athens 


$791 79 


$670 00 




171 93 


100 00 


Rockdale - ' - 


68 26 






Spring 


169 62 






Summerhill 




484 12 


150 62 


CUMSERLAND CoUNTY. 


$227 88 


$656 05 


$250 62 








Frankford 


188 39 


, 1 


* 


1. 


•188 39 
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H-^-009TIlfUBP. 


t 




D^TSicra 


Apfroprittiflo f AppioprndoB 
1837. 1838. 


• 


DArmn Counit. 

Jackson 
Middletown 


tGl 18 


$447 93 


$850 00 


Dei^wasb County. 

Springfield 

Ebr Commr. 

Greenfield 


§61 18 


$447 93 


$860 00 


$111 35 






$121 06 


« 




Faybttb County. 

Brownsville boroagh - 

Geiman - - - 

Menallen 

Springhill 

Tyrone 

WharUJn - 


290 69 
156 67 


561 04 

1,015 76 

570 09 

988 61 

461 50 


600 00 
€27 85 
161 56 
300 00 

148 01 


Franklin County. 

St. Thomas - 

Warren - - - 


$447 36 


$3,597 00 


$1,837 42 


• 

87 40 


775 96 


500 00 




$87 40 


$775 96 


$500 00 


Greene County. 

Centre 

Franklin - 

Jefferson 

Morris 

Monongahela - 

Wayne - • - 


■ 

128 16 
183 21 

i 133 36 


447 93 
640 Z2 
549 73 
732 97 
447 93 
466 02 


163 28 
956 39 
244 75 
332 00 
246 57 

195 21 

• 




$444 75 


$3,284 80 


$1,538 20 


Huntingoon County. 

Amis - . - 

Henderson 

Huntingdon boroagh - ' 

Morris - . - 

Walker 

Warriorraark 


191 63 
143 07 

187 10 
216 88 
100 35 
211 05 


350 65 


150 67 




$1,050 08 


$350 65 


$150 67 
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H.— CoMTIlfUED. 



. PI9TltlCT8. 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Apprrpriation 
1838. 


Tax 1838. 


Induna County. 

Armstrong 

Blacklick - 

Brush Valley - 

Greene ... 

Montgomery - 

Washington 

Wheatfield - 


•201 34 
100 34 
228 53 


•432 09 

180 98 
637 96 
493 17 


t 
•233 00 

105 07 
250 00 
280 W 


Jbfi srson County. 

Bamett 

Rose ... 

8nyder 


$620 21 


•1,744 40 


•958 07 


49 20 
26 54 


570 09 
92 75 


760 00 
479 72 


Juniata County. 

Delaware 
Fermanagh 
Greenwood - 
Lack 
Tusearora 


•75 74 


•662 84 


•1,220 72 




425 30 
556 52 
391 37 
386 84 
477 34 


212 86 
450 00 
137 00 
300 00 
225 71 


Lancaster County. 

Colerain 

Drumore - 

Hempfield (E.) 

Manor ... 

Raphoe 


•2,237 37 


•1,325 57 


194 87 
471 32 


1,018 02 
1,054 22 
1,837 07 


1,200 00 

750 00 

1,500 00 


Lebanon County. 
East Hanover 

LizERNE County 

Fairmount 
Huntingdon 
6alem 
Pittslon - 


•656 19 


•3,909 31 


•3,450 00 


•295 22 






53 73 

.172 86 

1Q8 76 


531 63 


152 14 


Amounts carried forward 


•335 35 


•531 63 


•152 14 

m 
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H« — CoMTlNinBD. 



DISTRICTS. 



LUZKRNE CoimY. 

km*i broQght forward, 
Tunkhannock, 
Windham, 



Ltcoxino CouNTir. 

Brown, 

Cummings, 

Dunstable, 

Forks, 

Mifflin, 

Muney Creek, 

Muncy, 

Penn, 

Plunkei's Creek, 

Pine Creek, 

Shrewsbury, - 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Wiiliamsport, 

Wolf, 



M'Rkan County. 

Bradford, 
Corydon, 
Keating, 

Liberty, - 

Shippen, 



Merger County. 

Coolspring, » 

Delaware, 

Hickory, - ^ 

Springfield, • 
Wolf Creek, 



Mifflin County. 



Olifer, 



I Appropriation- 
1637. 



«335 35 
108 41 
177 39 



$621 15 



A ppropr ration 
1838. 



$28 48 
50 U7 
64 74 
22 65 

}23 00 

139 84 
99 05 
47 2H 
25 89 
59 56 
34 96 

205 23 
39 49 

163 14 
99 70 



$1,208 96 



$42 C8 
42 72 
89 34 
15 53 
J8 12 



$207 79 



$182 27 



190 98 



$373 55 



I $231 77 



$531 63 



$531 6H 



Tmx 1838. 



$199 08 



$149 31 



$149 31 



$152 14 



$152 14 



$199 08 $402 54 



$402 54 



$82 75 



$82 75 



$699 04 
671 89 
588 19 



$1,959 12 



$250 00 
192 28 
170 00 



$612 28 
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H.-^CoN'nwu«D« 



DISTRICTS. 

« 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Appropriation 
1838. 


. Tax 1«38. 


III III 

MlPFUN CotNTT. 

Am't brought forward, 
Union, - - - 
Wayne, 


6231 77 
158 51 


■ 

$413 99 


$450 00 




$390 28 


- $413 99 


$450 .00 


Monroe County. 

Chesnuthill, 

Coolbaugh, 

Hamilton, 

Middlesmithfield, 

Pocono, 

Price, 

Tobyhanna, 


$145 60 

213 00 

135 31 

103 58 

42 08 

66 03 


$72 39 


$100 06 


* 


$705 66 


, $72 39 

; — uj*-, — 


$100 00 


N0RTHA1U»T0N CoUNTY, 

Lausanne, 

L. Mt. Bethel,^ 

Mauch Chunk** - 

Saucon, 

Towamensing, 

Upper Mt. Bethel, - 


$75 74 
294 27 
206 52 
828 88 


$583 66 
1,079 10 


$495 09 
600 00 




$905 41 


$1,662 76 


$1,095 09 


NORTHUMBERLAN© CoUNTY. 

XhillisquaquB, / - 




$588 19 


$607 00 


Perrv Cqunty. 

Madison, 

• • 


$135 95 






Pike County. ^ 

BelawaTe, 
Price, 


$07 33 
42 08 








$109 41 




Potter County. 

Allegheny, 
Birmingham, - 


»9 71 
49 85 






ImMint AttmAd forward. 


$50 56 
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H. ^CONTINTED. 



DISTRICTS. 



, Appropriadon 'Appropriation 



IR37. 



Potter County. 

Amount brought forward 
Clara - - - 

Eulalia - 
Genesee 

Harrisoa - - • - 

Hebron 

Jackson - - . 

Oswago 

Pike - - - 

Sharon 



Schuylkill County. 



1838. 



Tax 1838. 



Manheira 
Tamaqua - 



SoiTERSET County. 



Addison 
Elklick - 
Quemahoning - 
Soifthampton 
Shade 
Turkey foot 
Stovstown 



Susquehanna County. 



Herrick 
Lenox 



TiooA County. 

Brookfield 

Chariest© wn 

Deerfield 

Elkland - - . - 

Farmington - 

Lawrence 

Amounts carried forward 



$59 5G 

40 14 

9 71 
44 C2 
26 ;')} 

6 47 
11 65 

8 41 
66 78 



$31 67 
140 26 



25 Od 
120 00 



8273 58 



40 72 



18 00 



$180 98 



304 93 
100 35 



S405 28 



563 SO 



m,i 



175 45 
118 4i| 

83 51 
113 94 
151 94 

50 491 



$132 00 



851 01 



292 831 148 74 



$696 35| $856 13! $500 35 




262 42 
287 30 



126 6S 
113 00 



$549 72' $239 52 



395 89: 
248 85 
484 12 



130 00 
10^ 66 
413 73 



$1,128 86i $652 20 



ST 
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H. — Continued. 



DISTRICTS. 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Appropriation 
18SS. 


— y 
Tax 1888. 


TiooA County. 

Amounts brought forward 
Richland 
Shippen - 
Wesifielil 


8157 89 
91 93 

266 94 


$1,128 86 
185 50 


$652 29 
. 70 00 


TT 4^ 


8516 76 


$1,314 36 


$722 29 


Union County. 
Miffiinsburg borough • 


/ 
$106 17 






VENANOO CoUNTY- 

AHeghenj 

Canal - - - 

Creek .Sugar - * - 

Elk 

Paint . 

Richland - - - 


88 04 

86 10 
69 92 


239 80 

425 30 
300 8^ 

463 76 


137 25 

146 91 
156. 85 

172 76 




$244 06 


$1,429 74 


$611 77 


Warren County. 

ft 

Elk - 
Limestone 
Pleasant 
Sheffield - 


52 44 
19 42 

17 48 


183 24 

85 96 


159 68 
69 97 




$89 34 


$269 20 


$219 66 


Washington County, 

Bethlehem (W.) 

Cecil - - - 

Ohartieis 

Fallowfield 

Pindley(E.) - 

Hanover ... 

Peters • 

Pike Run 

Siiaban (S.) - 

Washington borough 


270 62 
145 02 
303 63 
139 84 
137 90 
275 1; 
133 36 

257 02 
139 84 

258 96 


606 75 

488 65 
481 86 
061 4i\ 
466 02 

488 6r> 


473 91 

858 68 
210 22 
387 88 
640 00 

2]84 3t 




$2,061 34 


$3,393 39 


$2,454 90 


Wayne County. 

Buckingham - 

Preston - - - 


' $65 38 


$85 96 


$81 11 



as 
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II.— Continued. 



DISTRICTS. 


Appropriation 
1837. 


Appropriation 
1838- 


Tax 1838. 


Westmoreland County, 

Donegal 

Franklin - - - 

Huntingdon (E.) 

Huntingdon (S.) - 

Salem 

Unity - 


287 45 
277 09 

213 on 

295 87 
364 49 


968 25 

744 29 

1,122 09 


288 21 
2U 00 

456 31 


York Coumtt. 

Carroll 

Warrington 

Windsor 


Si, 437 90 


$2,834 63 


$959 5» 


161 85 
216-23 
389 09 


> 
1 


• 


» 


$767 17 






1823,509 71 


$42,836 65 825,278 40 
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Feaiisvlvania 






■WaBhingwn 






Weaiern Univereiiy 








4 


4 



Allegheny 
l>ickineoa - 
Jefferson 
La Fay e ltd • 
Mareliall 
Pennsylvania 
University ofPc 
'WaihiiigioD 
Wesie/n Uii' 



^■^ 



(0.) 



r 



[N THE UNIT! 





Date of 
Foundation. 


Instructors. 


• 

t 

\ 

J 

•4 




1794 


7 


2 




1820 


5 






1770 


9 


2S 




1791 


4 


J 




I860 


5 


1 
t 




1793 


7 


1 




1638 


24 


51 




1821 


10 


1 




1764 


6 


I 




1700 


15 


4 % 




1826 


9 






1831 


5 




'. 


1764 


6 






1795 


10 


1 




1812 


7 






1P23 


6 






1831 








1746 


10 


I 


;k. 


1770 


5 


• 




1755 


6 






17S3 


4 






1787 








1802 


7 






1806 


4 






1815 
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